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ATLANTIC CITY” 


~ CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
sUMMER! Sun- | found Cannon towels give excellent 
shine, surf, and sky. The joy- ee service and are thoroughly econom- 
of-living in every breath of the ical. Many more hotels all over the 
racy salt air. The thrill of being United States—internationally 
part of the dramatic parade at this best known for their handsome _ hospitality— 
known of America’s shore resorts. . . . Such select Cannon towels for identical reasons. 
ix the excitement of Atlantic City at the . . . These housekeepers on a large scale 
‘Speight of the season. know that from every viewpoint Cannon 

Guests registered at the Ritz are distinctly towels are the best buy. 

of the smart world; accustomed to the utmost With Cannon, you can well afford all the 
comfort and the last word in luxury at the towels you want. Plenty of fresh towels for 
famous watering places here and abroad. the numerous baths every member of the 
Splendid appointments and superb service family demands. All the towels you can 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel assure such visitors possibly need in your summer home... . 
a perfect stay in Atlantic City. All kinds of Cannon towels and all sizes, 

consideration at the Ritz. And the manage- too. 
ment chooses Cannon towels. Why? Be- sien $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 


cause the guests like the good looks, the 
splendid quality, and the pleasure of using 
these fine towels. Because this hotel has 


The Ritz-Carlton 
bath towel 
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New York City. 
Colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guar- 
anteed absolutely color-Sfast. 
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By 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


Illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


Some labor gathers to itself a light: 

This | have found where women, making bread, 
Perform anew an ancient, simple rite 

That men and little children may be feJ. 
Something about the handling of white flour 

Is beautiful: the thought of sun on wheat 

The shining silver of a quick, late shower 

A great mill glimmering throughthe harvest heat— 


And old as time—a fadeless picture still: 

The gold of grain crushed fine beneath a stone— 
Two women grinding at an ancient mill, 

And one is taken—one is left alone— 

Oh, always, somewhere—women have made bread 
That men and little children might be fed. 
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Theyoungman 
gave a start, 
but was trap- 
ped by a rose 
vine. He spoke 
to Ann, but he 
looked at Sally, 
and said in 
bewilder- 
ment, “But—” 


By Stephena 


Cockrell 


5 ERE comes somebody! Get 
down! Sally!” 
Ann spoke with increasing 
sternness, for on similar oc- 
casions Sally had been known to linger. 

A more imperative warning than Ann's 
was a tearing noise of feet striding through 
the entanglement of grass and briars be- 
yond the old Virginia house. And Sally 
dropped to the ground, one hand deep in- 
side the opening of her dress. 

Her clothes were twisted and rumpled 
from the struggle with the open window. 
Ann had quickly hidden, behind a con- 
venient shrub, the small, half-rotted box 
that had made up the difference between 
the height of the window and the height 
of Sally, but a square of flattened grass 


remained and was more conspicuous than 
the box itself. 

In spite of this unfortunate background, 
Ann turned a guileless face to the stranger 
who appeared at the corner of the house, 
and she murmured, ‘Good morning!” as 
though it were quite natural for him to find 


TALES 


Number One—THE 


In Which a Bit of Rusty Hardware 
Illustrated by 


her there. “I hope you don’t mind our 
trespassing. The house is too charming—”’ 

“It’s a real rabbit house!’’ Sally threw 
herself into the conversation with smiling 
frankness, but took a quick forward step 
that placed her between the man and that 
neat, little square of mashed grass beneath 
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HINGE of HEAVEN 
Becomes a Thing of Great Importance 


Leslie L. Benson 


the open window. “And it seemed so 
abandoned! It’s hard enough to pass 
such places by when their owners are rock- 
ing on the front porches.” 

rhe young man gave a start, but was 
trapped by a rose vine fallen in the arms of 
the once proud trellis that now lay hidden 


in the rank growth of weeds crowding 
about the door of the house. ‘Not at all!” 
he replied, which meant nothing but his 
own embarrassment. 
He spoke to Ann, but he looked at Sally, 
and said in bewilderment, ‘“‘Rabbit house?” 
“Ves,” she rushed on. “Doesn't it make 


screamedSally, 
tearing open 
her dress. “Go 
away! I've got 
to take off my 
clothes. I’ve 
got antsonme! 
Here is your 


darned hinge! 


you think of a rabbit? No? To meit isa 
speaking likeness. It is so small and fat, 
with such ears of chimneys. And then 
there is the same thing about this house 
that makes people want to pick up rabbits. 
Everybody does, you know.” 

Sally twisted, tugged at the front of her 
dress, and laughed nervously. “‘I’d like—” 
she began brightly, but ended in a gulp of 
pain: “Oh, Ann—there are ants on it! 
What am I going to do?” 

She wriggled and gouged her bosom in a 
frenzy of haste. 

“Won't you let us go in the house till we 
can get them off?”’ Ann pleaded with one 
hand on the arm of the now dancing Sally. 

As the stranger continued to stare at 
her stupidly, she added with a slight 
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impatience, “I’m afraid we'll have to 
hurry, please!” 

“But it—” began the prisoner in the rose 
vine. 

“Idiot!” screamed Sally, tearing open 
her dress. “Go away! I've got to take off 
my clothes! I've got ants on me! And 
here is your darned old hinge!” 

She pulled a rusty, brass butterfly hinge 
from an elbow-depth of lingerie, ran to him, 
pushed it into his hand, and _ begged, 

“Hurry!” 

A desperate backward scuffle, and he 
was gone. 

“Well, Sally Robbins,” Ann began, as 
she plucked ants from Sally’s splotched 
chest, must say—”’ 

“You're wrong, Ann Reynolds,” snapped 
Sally; “you mustn't.” 

So the harvesting went on in a frenzied 
silence, until the last adventurous ant 
Magellan had been caught. Then she could 
speak. 

“Ann, do vou think vou have to tell me 
how disgusting I've been? Don't you 
know that people always know when 
they've made fools of themselves?” 

“But why did you put the hinge inside 
your clothes without looking at it?” 

“I did look at it! You looked at it! Did 
you see any ants on it when it was folded 
up and wedged in there between the win- 
dow sashes? Well, that’s the only chance 
I had to look at it. By the time I had 
pried open the window, you were telling 
me. as if you were scared to death, that 
somebody was coming. You always think 
people are coming! And when I heard that 
man and knew you were right for once, I 
‘ast did have time to hide the hinge in the 
only place there was to hide it. From the 
way you acted, I thought you could see 
iim, and he was the sheriff or some- 
thing.” 

She paused a moment over various 
jastenings, and went on with renewed 
ireath: “I hope you don’t think I ought 
io have thrown away the hinge after I had 

in my hand. You know it is a perfect 
match to the ones in that pine cupboard. 
\nd you know, too, that the cupboard 
would be complete with the hinge on it, 
und we could get whatever we choose to 
ask for it.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Ann quietly, “and I 
know, too, that you gave it to that man. 
Yes! You pulled your dress wide open be- 
fore a strange man and gave him the hinge 
after vou had it all hidden!”’ 

“I hope,” Sally answered through 
clenched teeth, “I hope to see you, just 
once before I die, covered all over with red 
ants!” 


HE box again in place, Sally ran a 

cautious hand along the floor of the 
gloomy room, found her hatchet, and 
closed the window. Then she followed 
Ann down a little gully that still bore the 
traces of having once been a driveway. 

They got into their dingy, yellow depot- 
wagon without further talk and set out for 
home. Sally drove, not because she did 
it any better than Ann, but because people 
usually left things to Sally. 

The road was rough. Most of the roads 
that lead to butterfly hinges and rabbit 
houses are; and, as they bumped along, 
Sally’s ill-humor gathered momentum. 
The ants had left her on fire. Added to 
the smart of that, a steadily mounting 


blaze of anger and mortification threatened 
to consume her entirely. 

She glanced at Ann and found her as 
usual poised and placid in her crisp percale 
dress. Then she looked down at her own 
frock. It, too, had been smoothly fresh at 
the start. Now it was like crépe paper, the 
buttons were torn off, and on the front 
there was a smear of blood, for the hinge 
had left a trail of red when she snatched 
it out. 

Suddenly the two fires that burned her 
seemed to meet and roared together in a 
temper against Ann and that strange man 
—that attractive, different-looking man, 
she admitted even in her rage—before 
whom she had behaved like a lunatic. 


T IS hard to forgive the people who have 

seen us at our worst; and Sally, remem- 
bering Ann's gentle patience with her, the 
sweet voice Ann had used, softened espe- 
cially for the stranger, and the tornado 
she herself had been, felt that Ann had 
plaved her the meanest kind of trick. Jerk- 
ing the car around a sharp curve of the 
road, she almost sent Ann into the ditch 
alongside as she spoke the summing-up 
of her thoughts: 

“Well, I certainly hope I never lay eves 
on that man again!” 

“There's not much danger. Men like 
that don’t stay around here long.” Ann 
spoke with a sniff, and after more thought 
added: ‘And I don’t believe that house 
even belonged to him. He seemed as sur- 
prised and embarrassed as we were. And 
when we got to the road, there wasn't a 
sign of him anywhere.” 

“Well, if it wasn’t his house, what was he 
doing there?” asked Sally, exasperated at 
the possibility of the situation being even 
worse than she had thought it. 

“What were we doing there?” 
taunted. 

“Looking at the house,” replied Sally 
stubbornly. anyway men don't do 
things like that!” 

The road, which would soon become the 
main street of the little town ahead, 
branched abruptly through a thicket of 
honeysuckle that upheld and almost hid a 
rotted fence. Sally stopped her trembling 
car before a whitewashed gate. 

There was a white sign on the gate and 
a green word on the sign, ANTIQUES, 
faintly shaded in red. It was a brave sign 
and a sign of bravery. Sally had made it 
and hung it there two vears ago, declaring 
as she nailed it up, 

“T will not take boarders, and I will not 
do fine sewing.” 

There was a sign, too, on the old barn 
beyond the house, a replica of the one on 
the gate. It was there, in the lean-to once 
a cow-house, that Sally had her shop. 

Ann had been taken into the business to 
calm the fears of an apprehensive grand- 
mother who prophesied all the tragedies 
known to woman whenever Sally started 
off alone through the country. And Ann 
had certainly earned her share. She was 
good at figures and knew just how far to 
urge an undecided customer to buy. After 
a time she became a judge of period furni- 
ture, but it was Sally who could give one 
seemingly casual glance at a table and say, 

“One of the legs is reproduced, but the 
rest of it is true.” 

And it was Sally who could persuade the 
country people to sell things they had 


Ann 
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sworn never to part with, and leave them 
feeling vaguely flattered by her visit. 

As there was nothing to unload from the 
car, Ann went immediately to the shop; but 
Sally, eager for a bath and a cooling lotion 
for her outraged skin, ran to the house. 

Her grandmother's voice slowed her on 
the stair. 

“I sold your pine cupboard today,”’ she 
called. “A man stopped in on his way te 
the Springs. You will find his check and 
address in your desk in the shop. He wants 
it shipped at once. Funny! He said he 
had the missing hinge. Said a crazy 
woman gave it to him today. Said—’"’ 

Sally slammed the bathroom door on 
whatever else he might have had to say of 
her. She had heard enough. A crazy 
woman! Well, she had acted like one. And 
with the admission all the volume of her 
fury against Ann and the man—himsel! a 
proved trespasser, too—subsided. She 
was submerged in a whole-hearted dis- 
paragement of herself and wallowed in it 
luxuriously. 

Half an hour later, any car-worn motor- 
ist on the sleek road might well have envied 
Sally because of the restful picture she 
made against the prim little house in its 
shelter of apple trees. Lilacs crowded 
thickly under the windows and around the 
small, square porch where she sat looking 
at a procession of fat ducks marching 
across the yard on the way to bed. 

“Awk!” warned the drake as he lum- 
bered crosswise over a projecting bit of iron 
pipe, shook the lower half of himself, and 
awked again. 

“Awk! awk!” hysterically called the first 
duck in the line, shook herself, and was 
barely out of the way for the next duck to 
squawk and shake. 

But Sally, befogged by discontent, had not 
seen the ducks. She was saying her words. 

Even in her childhood words had be- 
guiled her, and she was very young when 
she discovered that some words belong to 
a gay humor, some to a sad one; that every 
state of mind had its own words. She 
could almost see them, she thought, hover- 
ing about her moods. Soon she found her- 
self doctoring one humor with the words 
that belonged to another. Almost in- 
variably the words would cajole the mood 
they belonged to. 

So, clean and fresh again, she sat whis 
pering to herself: ‘Blue water—pasture 
churning—milk in a spring-house—noon 
in summer—dusk—starlight—”’ 

Starlight! That was theone! She flooded 
herself with it until all the nagging tor 
ment of the afternoon was gone. She 
relaxed and realized she was tired. Dur- 
ing supper, and while she and her grand- 
mother washed the dishes, tidied the little 
kitchen, exchanging the while the scant 
news of the day, she dwelt on it. Starlight! 
She finally went to sleep, comforted by its 
magic, though the sky was black. 


as EE! hee! Aw, haw! haw! What Miss 
Sally gonter do now?” 

Sally sat up in bed, choked the alarm 
clock on its first note, and listened to the 
voice at the kitchen door below. 

“Yas'’m, Miz Robbins, I done tole ‘er. 
Yer say yer wants two quarts terday: 
Y'all mus’ be gonter have ice-cream. 
Yas'm, I says, ‘Miss Sally, yer cain’ do it! 
Not Bago! Not ‘at cat! Bago'll come 
back ef yer wuz ter take ‘er ter de 
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ALLY found her grandmother frantic with excitement. Her hair was powdered with duck 
feathers, a basket of eggs tilted on one arm, and in her hands she clutched a roll of bills. 


“Sally,”’ she said in a huge whisper, “I think you’re wrong about the tallboy, but if you 
want it this bad, you shall have it. I’ve sold the ducks to make out the hundred dollars” 
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Natch’el Bridge an’ drap er over.’ Yas’m.”” 

Silence. Then from her front window 
Sally heard a chuckle tinged with the pride 
of a prediction verified, and the departing 
voice continued: 

“Miss Sally done say Bago had her 
las’ kittens on dis place, and I says, ‘Miss 
Sally, you’ll sho’ hatter hurry.’ ” 

Then a little clink of milk bottles, a 
grate of wheels on gravel, and the blump- 
blump-blump of a horse’s feet on a road 
long familiar to him. 

Suddenly the morning was preempted by 
the odor of frying bacon. It squelched the 
first faint fragrance from the coffee-pot, 
brushed aside the perfume of the honey- 
suckle, boldly entered Sally’s room and 
spoke to her. Sally expanded into song as 
she dressed: 


“ “In the night time 
At the right time, 
So I’ve understood, 
’Tis the habit 
Of the rabbit 
To dance in the wood.’ ” 


She sang it to a tune of her own making. 
“I’m going to Bedford, Grandma,” she 

announced at breakfast. ‘‘Now that the 
pine cupboard is sold, I'll be able to offer 
old Mrs. Crabtree more for her William 
and Mary tallboy. I’m going to have 
it if it takes the last cent of the shop's 
money to get it away from her. For the 
next thing I know, some dealer from 
New York will be down here after it, and 
whoever gets it first is going to make a 
heap of money. There’s no need for Ann 
to go with me, for I'll be right on the 
main road except for the mile through 
Mrs. Crabtree’s woods. I'll take Bago 
instead,” she added grimly, as a flabby 
white cat eased through the door and 
made a dingy rug of herself beneath the 
kitchen table. 

“Poor kitty!’ sighed Mrs. Robbins 
with a commiserating glance at the cat. 

Apparently weakened by such kind- 
ness, Bago lifted her pear-shaped face, 
opened her mouth, and went through all 
the motions of mewing without making 
sound. 

“That's one of the things I hate about 
vou, you old hypocrite, pretending to be 
too weak to mew and then taking these 
long jaunts across country that would 
knock out a strong man.” 

Sally spoke to Bago without looking 
at her, then, stooping suddenly, grabbed 
her by the back of the neck. 

Bago made no struggle. With front 
paws hanging dejectedly, her tail curled 
ipward over her stomach, she hung 
irom Sally’s arm limp and shapeless as a 
vet rag. 

“Sally, how can vou?”’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Robbins. “She makes me think of 
‘Blessed are the meek—’ ” 

“For they shall get a kick in the teeth.” 

Sally finished the sentence for her grand- 
mother, as she crowded Bago into a con- 
venient orange crate, slammed on the top, 
and tied it with a rope stout out of all pro- 
portion to both Bago and the box. 

Mrs. Robbins put Sally’s lunch-basket 
into the car and had just begun the usual 
list of warnings, when Bago seemed to 
realize her predicament. She brought un- 
suspected muscles into play, wrapped 
suddenly stiffened front legs around one of 
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the slats of her cage, rolled her eyes, and 
yowled so dismally that Mrs. Robbins was 
silenced and Sally free to go. 

At the garage where she stopped for gas- 
oline, children, lagging on the way to 
school, greeted Sally and Bago with shouts 
of recognition: 

“Bago is being draven away again!” 

“Aw, Miss Sally, don’t throw her awav! 
Give her tome. I'll love her even if she is a 
girl cat.” 

“How many times have you threwn her 
away, Miss Sally?” 

“Please give her to me!” 

“No, I’m going to take her a long wav off 
this time, so far she’ll never get back again.” 

Sally spoke absently and looked up past 
the man who was filling the tank, straight 
into the amused eyes of the last person she 
would have chosen to see—the man to 
whom she had given the hinge, the man 
who had not owned the house after all, the 
man who had called her a crazy woman. 
He had driven up for gasoline, too. 

An exaggerated picture of herself in a 
dirty, cheap, little truck, with a slovenly 
cat in an untidy package in the rear, 
joined forces with the suddenly revived 
chagrin of the day before, and Sally felt 
herself slowly drowning in an upward rush 
of blood across her face and neck. 

But even that sickening blush was a 
mercy. The thick roar of it had at least 


QUESTION, 
By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


ON A bridge in the dark, 
Over running water— 
Didn't you know 

I was Eve's own daughter? 


In THE dark, with a moon, 
And a white star mecting— 
Couldn't you tell 

How my heart was beating? 


Wiru a moon and a Star, 
By a stream close-hidden— 
What maid wouldn't be pixic-riddent! 


Dip you know? 

Could you tell? 

Aren't you sorry, now it’s over? 
And the one night gone— 

When you might have been my lover! 


prevented her hearing the scarcely audible 
“Poor kid!” that fell from the lips of the 
stranger. 

Then, since he seemed to have caused 
her such confusion, he became embar- 
rassed, too—embarrassed because he had 
embarrassed her. And, climbing into his 
automobile, he retired to that ever-ready 
masculine fortress, a newspaper. 

Sally started her engine. It shrieked 


aloud in a clamor of discord, and the re- 
newed screams of the prisoner in the rear 
rose and hung with a dismal gloom over 
her departure. But the man was not to be 


distracted by noise. 
read. 

By noon Sally was sixty miles ‘rom 
home, and Bago was mute. Deciding that 
she would be better able to argue with 
Mrs. Crabtree after lunch, she stopped at a 
country church where a dogwood tree in 
bloom made a fleeting festival before the 
eternal dusk of a magnolia grove. 

There was a well there, and she bathed 
her face in its cool water, looked down into 
the black mirror of it, tidied the hair of a 
far-away Sally, drew back and shuddered 
for all the people who had fallen into wells. 
Then laughed because she had never even 
heard the name of so unfortunate a 
person. 

After a leisurely luncheon she took a 
check out of her purse and studied it. 
There was little reward for her effort. 
After the manner of checks it merely 
directed a New York bank to pay to the 
order of “S. Robbins” the price of the pine 
cupboard, the price without the missing 
hinge; and it was signed ‘Richard W. 
Clarke.” The writing was distinct and as 
free from affectation as the name. That 
was all. 

Replacing the check in her bag, Sally 
turned to her feline passenger. ‘There are 
plenty of farms around this church, Bago, 
and you can.use your talents for staying 
where you aren’t wanted on this neigh- 

borhood for a while.” 

She dragged the orange box under the 
trees. The rope, which had been so 
amenable to her fingers at eight o'clock, 
proved stubborn at noon, and Sally had 
just triumphed over her knot of the 
early morn’ng when Richard Clarke 
stopped the imperious rush of his car 
close behind her rusty, little truck. 

Under her arm, as she lifted Bago 
from her cage, Sally saw him approach 
the well, upside down. 

“Good morning. 

She raised an indifferent face, thank- 
ing heaven that she had seen him tirst 
this time! 

“Oh, I—er—beg your pardon. 
—am looking for some water. I think 
my radiator must be leaking. My en- 
gine is as hot as blazes. Do you suppose 
there is an old pail around anywhere?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she replied in an un- 
interested voice, “but you can drive 
close to the well and use the well 
bucket.” 

“I wonder,” he asked, “if vou can 
direct me to the home of Mrs. Crabtree? 
I tried all yesterday afternoon to tind 
her. I know she lives somewhere near 
this church, but all the roads 1 found 
took me back to Bedford.” 

People sought Mrs. Crabtree for only 
one thing—the tallboy! Sally's hands 
were suddenly cold from apprehension. 

Was she to lose the tallboy now that she 
had enough money to buy it? 

Glancing from the slender power of his 
car to her own faithful equipage, built on 
plodding lines, she wanted to direct him 
through the deepest mudhole of the next 
county. But with a tight smile she an- 
swered: 

“Yes, I know Mrs. Crabtree. Her house 
is off the main road. But if you go back 
about ten miles to that big signboard ad- 
vertising cigarettes, and take the second 
road to the left, then go about five miles 
through the woods, (Continued on page 2/1) 


He sat in his car and 
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T HAPPENED in one of those small 
groups of which we are all a part at 
times when there is pensiveness of 
mood and a long evening ahead. 

“Suppose,”’ said our philosopher from 


} the plains, arousing from the relaxed ease 


of his arm chair by the open fire, ‘suppose 
we play a new game, a game of ‘Find your 

We all turned quickly to the speaker, a 
great, shaggy-haired figure with deep-set 
eyes that seemed to mirror the vast dis- 
tances on which they were accustomed to 
gaze, and the kindliness of spirit that fol- 
lows reflection—impersonally—on 
life. He comes to us occasionally from an 
almost unlived-in land where stars shine 
down out of a far high sky, where lakes 
furnish the wild water fowl of our conti- 
nent a place to nest undisturbed and raise 
their young, and roaming bands of horses, 
turned back to the wild, toss their heads 
In unvexed freedom: a western cattle land 


of the old times, still untamed and unre- 
claimed. 


roe 


He went on: “Every living thing has an 
enemy; the pine tree has its beetle, the 
oak its mistletoe, the rose bush its aphis; 
every bird another bird, every fish another 
fish, every animal another animal . . . 

“A little hopping toad is instantly 
paralyzed on seeing a rattlesnake; he 
knows that loutish old snake can slide right 
over him—engulf him—before ever he 
can get in another hop; but the old rattle- 
snake with his superior poison bag is 
scared helpless at sight of a wriggly little 
garter snake; he knows the little fellow 
can twist right around him and choke him 
to death before he can get that fang of his 
working. A skunk can run most things 
down, but he turns tail on a badger—for a 
badger can seize him and box him around 
as if he didn’t amount to anything; doesn’t 
mind his musk a bit, kind of likes it. A 
pig will snuffle and grunt contentedly over 
his trough, defend his right to it with most 
anything, but let a bear come near, and 
see him scoot! And if only there were no 


cats in the world, what a fine mousy time a 


Th. 


A good mirror 
may help you 
to the answer 


Illustrated 
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mouse would have; while with a cat, if it 
only weren't for dogs, life would be one long 
dream. Many a time, when camped by a 
little lake on the edge of timber, I’ve sat 
and watched a fish-hawk tly down to the 
water and catch his fish as clean as a 
whistle; but instantly an old_fish-eagle 
would dart into the scene, and he'd drop 
it in a flash; then the eagle would swoop 
down and catch the fish before it reached 
the water. The eagle couldn’t go down and 
catch his fish to save his life, but he could 
take it away from the fellow who could. 
Sort of middleman idea. The tough old 
eagle, on the other hand, with his big 
fighting claws, would be made perfectly 
helpless by a couple of little king birds 
lighting on his head. They'd peck away at 
him till he’d drop the fish and fly off 
Nothing at all has the freedom of the 
earth, or the sea, or the air.” He paused. 

“But man,” suggested one. 

“Man least of all,” our philosopher re- 
turned. He looked at us intently. “Every 
one of you has an (Continued on page 217) 
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By 
Emma-Lindsay 


Squier 
cA Tale From the Golden 
Long, and Magic 


Llustrated bsp 14" 


N THE hot land, the golden land. that lies to the south if Ane 
our own, the shadow of the past glows warmly, prisme}) ™”°: 
like the bars of a rainbow. There are legends of purple tint | These 
in Mexico, deep colored with blood and stained witha) ‘ied 

royal. gloomy splendor. There are tales that are sheerly golden, | 

like the nimbus of a saint. And there are legends made up ¢ 
many colors, woven into a tapestry of old, old beliefs and men- 
ories. 

Qf tapestry tint is the story that children love, the story o 
lajaro Ci. Its colors are crude, for the tale is old, and some ¢ 
the threads have been lost in the weaving. But still the niiios oi 
that hot, golden land clamor for it when the bedtime hour draws 
near. In the smoky flare of the blazing wick thrust down into 
coconut oil, they lie on the woven pefates, and listen wide-eyed 
to the soft-voiced mother as she relates the adventures of birds 
and beasts in a far, dim age when feathered folk could speak; : 
when the High God, Tonatiuh, reigned over the land Ver 


Mexitli. logic. 
I wish you could hear this legend of olden times as I heard it  —ah, 
not so long ago, in a smoky Mexican hut ringed round by the)” The 
lush, green, tropical jungle, where the fluted banana leaves fil weste 
drooped in long, slender arcs to hide the clusters of pointed, a 
yellow fruit; where the tall coconut palms reared up against the)) 7° al 
cloudless turquoise sky, their long, deliberate trunks reaching! But i 
upward in forbidding barrenness to burst suddenly, like the A sinj 
showers of a skyrocket, into clusters of thick, green foliage; and hands 
where the crescent harbor of Mazatlan lay far beyond, glimpsed meal 
in —_ of turquoise blue between the slender columns of the ~— 
valms. ; 
I heard these tales as a child might hear them, with eager at > + ih 
tention in which there was no scofling and not too much of ques ~ Cog 
tioning. For who, in relating a marvelous story, wishes to b> (°° T° 
halted by, A f tate 
“But wait—are you sure this is true?” ; Song 
I learned that night, together with Julio and Chato, the _ 
children of Maria de Jesus Leon, why the tropical pigeon is) “0” 
multicolored, and why it is so shy. She told us why the ol). Y 
comes out only at night, and goes through the darkness calling 7 will b 
mournfully, “Ca? Cu?” She told us, too, why the swallows} pened 


nest is only half finished, and why the raven and the hawk are we 
St 


such deadly, unforgiving enemies. 


In the golden land that lies to the south, the shadow of tht a 
are legends of purple tint in Mexico, stained with a royél, many 


the nimbus of a saint. And there are legends made up 
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{and Where Legends Live 
Born With the Moon 


James E. Allen 


And I learned a little song that Mexican mothers sing to their 
nifos, a song that has in it the plaintive call of the owl at night 
These children of a southern land will not have it that the owl 
cried “Whoo-o, whoo-o!” For does not the song plainly say, 

“Tecolote, donde vienes? 
Tecolote, donde vienes?”’ 
(Owl, owl, where do you come from?) 
“Vo vengo del Colorido, 
Yo vengo del Colorido, ay!” 
(I come from the Colorido, alas!) 
Cu-cu-ru-cu, Cu, Cu, 
Cu-cu-ru-cu, Cu, Cu, 
Pobrecito animalito, 
“Tienes hambre, tecolotito, ay!” 
(Poor little animal, you are hungry, 
little owl, alas!) 

Very simple are these folk-tales of Mexico, lacking artifice and 
logic. You will look in vain for mighty drama, but of philosophy 
—ah, there is much. 

There was sunset in the sky when she began the stories. The 
western horizon was all aglow with the torches set by the god of 
night to light the little star children to the fragrant garden that 
lies above the earth, a garden which mortals may never attain. 
But in the little palm-thatched hut it was already dusky twilight. 
A single ruddy eye glowed from the charcoal brazier, and the deft 
hands of Maria de Jesus Leon shaped and moistened the corn- 
meal tortillas that were to be cooked on the flat, greaseless top of 
the primitive Mexican stove. 

Julio had a skinned stomach, for he had climbed a coconut palm 
that day for the sake of my camera—and a peso. And Chato, 
sharing equally of the salary, had eaten far too many sticky sweets. 
He reclined in mournful but silent anguish on one of the woven 
petates. Their bodily afflictions made them even more desirous of 
being adequately entertained. The gentle-eved Madonna of a 
southern land smiled at their loud demands for “Un cuento, 
Mamacita, un cuento!” 

“You are bad little children,” she began placidly, “and no doubt 
will be punished for your sins. You should remember what hap- 
pened to Pajaro Ca when he let evil rule his heart, and you should 
remember, too, what misfortune came upon all the birds and 
beasts because this same pigeon was lazy and discontented.” 


past glows warmly, prismed like the bars of arainbow. There 
gloomy splendor. There are tales that are sheerly golden, like 
many colors, woven into a tapestry of old beliefs and memories 
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‘*Ah, ves, Mamacita,” spoke up Julio, he 
of the skinned stomach, “but first in the 
came story comes the reason why the 
Swallow never learned to build a nest.” 

“It is not the same story at all,” mildly 
contradicted Maria de Jesus Leon. 

“But it must come first, Wamacita,” 
wheedled Chato, the snub-nosed, from his 
bed of pain, “that and the story of the 
mother-love of the Sehora Raven. For in 
those days all the birds could talk, and 
Pajaro Ca was to blame for their power of 
speech being taken away. So his story 
must really come last—and third!” 

Maria de Jesus Leon looked at me 
and smiled, the proud smile of the mother 
who sees the bright glinting of her child's 
mind. 

“Chato will be a lawyer,” I told her. 
“Tis arguments are so sound.” 

“If the Seforita has time—” she mur- 
mured. 

The children fixed their bright eyes on 
me hopefully. 

“Time?” I echoed. “This is Mexico. 
Aqui hay bastante tiempo!” 

Maria de Jesus Leon smiled gently. Her 
brown hands shaped the flat, mealy fortillas 
pat, pat, pat—the red eve of the charcoal 


In that hot, golden land, when the bedtime hour grows near, the ninos 
tures of birds and beasts in a far, dim age when feathered folk could 


brazier winked, glowed more brightly in 
the gathering gloom. 

Outside in the jungle night-birds com- 
menced to call, and the cigarras edged into 
the nightly concert with a cautious, metal- 
lic chant that grew in volume and _ reso- 
nance as the tropical daylight faded. 

“Well, then, you know, my nivitos, that 
the Swallow's nest is made of mud. But 
there was a time, long long ago, when she 
did not even have a house of her own. She 
would lay her eggs in any nest she hap- 
pened to find, and the other birds, who 
were all hard-working and had much diffi- 
culty raising and feeding their own chil- 
dren, complained bitterly of this shiftless 
habit of hers to the chief of the birds, the 
Eagle. In the monthly council of the birds 
they complained of her to the Jefe. But 

guila, who was kind and considerate, said 
to them: 

““We must be patient with each other, 
for we are all children of the good god 
Tonatiuh. Perhaps our sister Golondrina 
does not know how to build a nest. We 
will teach her our secrets of construction, 
and soon she will be able to make a beauti- 
ful house of her own.’ 

“But the haughty little Golondrina 


stood pouting in the circle. ‘The truth was 
that she was a vain little thing, proud of 
her tail which was sliced up the middle, 
and she was so busy with her frivolous life 
that she detested the very thought of re- 
sponsibility. She found it far more con- 
venient to use the already built nests of 
other birds of her acquaintance. If she 
learned how to make a house of her own 
it would mean that she must lay her eggs 
in her own nest and hatch them out herself, 
and that seemed such a waste of time! It 
would mean that she would have to raise 
her own babies, feed them, guard them, 
and teach them to fly. And to do that 
would be to sacritice her own pleasures. 
Ai de mi, there are many like her, now- 
adays. 

“But the birds were willing to give 
her all the knowledge they themselves 
had gained through many years of expe 
rience. 

“**Now, my nest is comfortable, and very 
safe’,” commenced the Mother (Quail 
‘First you take fine, pliable grass —’ 

“The silly litthe Swallow flicked her long, 
sliced tail disdainfully. ‘Oh, I know about 
that!’ she sniffed pertly, and the Mother 
Quail turned away. 
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listen wide-eyed to the soft-voiced mother as she relates the adven- 
speak; when the High God, Tonatiuh, reigned over the land of Mexitli 


_““A prettier nest is mine,’ suggested the 
little Humming-bird sweetly. ‘You gather 


flufiy down from the ripe pods of the cot- 
tonwood trees—’ 


““Oh, J know that!’ interrupted the 
Swallow rudely. 

“The Sparrow came hopping up. ‘Try 
my way of lining the nest with tiny soft 
feathers; you will find it warm and—’ 

“The foolish Golondrina turned up her 
bill and flicked her long, haughty tail in his 
face. ‘Don’t be silly,’ she snubbed him. ‘I 
know all about that!’ 

“Then the Eagle Chieftain lost patience. 
‘I was mistaken,’ he said sternly. ‘She does 
not deserve your help. Very well, little 
Golondrina, since you are so wise, you shall 
build a nest yourself. And it is my order 
that you do so at once. If any egg of yours 
Is found in the nest of another bird it shall 
be eaten up at once, and you shall be pun- 
ished severely! Now get to work. Andale!’ 
And he flew majestically skyward. 

“li, Golondrina, the foolish little one! 
She was caught in a net of her own stu- 
pidity and laziness. Vainly now she 
tned to recall what the other birds had 
told her. 


“How did you say to begin?’ she said 


wheedlingly to the Quail, but the Mother 
Quail turned her back, answering tartly, 

“Oh, you know all about that!’ 

“In vain she appealed to the Humming- 
bird and the Sparrow. 

“Don't be silly,’ they told her. ‘You 
know all about —vou said so a moment 
ago!’ 

“And nowhere could she find the help 
that she now so greatly desired. 

“But there came the nesting season, and 
the birds were laving their eggs. Golon- 
drina was desperate. And so, one day as 
she sadly dipped down to a pool to get a 
drink, she saw a Wasp struggling in the 
water. 

* ‘Help me! 
the Swallow. 

“The selfish Golondrina was not the one 
to do a kindness unrewarded. ‘I will,” she 
answered promptly — ‘if vou will show me 
how to build a nest.’ 

““Oh, yes, with much pleasure,’ he 


Help me!’ he cried out to 


gasped, ‘only take me out quickly, for Iam 
almost drowned!’ 

“She lifted him out carefully with her 
sharp bill, and he dried his iridescent wings 
in the sunshine 

‘Now,’ he instructed her, ‘take some 


wet mud in your bill and put it up here 
against the face of the cliff.’ 

“Golondrina did as he directed her, and 
finally, by much hard work, she had fash- 
ioned an ugly little blot of mud with a 
small, round hole in the middle. 

‘**What now?’ she asked, looking dubi- 
ously at the unbirdlike structure before 
her. 

“*That is all,’ replied the Wasp. 

“ ‘All?’ cried the Golondrina. ‘That 
dirty little house of black mud? I am sure 
no bird ever built such a nest, and I, with 
my fastidious tastes, can hardly be ex- 
pected to live in such a place.’ 

“*T am sorry,’ replied the Wasp peni- 
tently, ‘but I have shown you all I know. 
We of the Insect Brotherhood have differ- 
ent customs and methods from the Brother- 
hood of the Birds. I can teach you no 
more, friend Swallow, because this is the 
end of my wisdom.’ 

“So the vain little Golondrina, she who 
was so proud of her tail, had to live in a 
house of ugly black mud, while all the birds 
made fun of her. And she, being very 
stupid, as well as very foolish, has never 
learned a better wav. Nor have her many 
descendants.” (Continued on page 139) 
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Dwellers 


By Dan McCowan 


HE numerous wild goats of the Old 

World are represented in America 

by the Rocky Mountain goat. 
These slow and clumsy-looking animals 
are sure-footed Alpine climbers. Thev live 
in lofty, perpendicular places, have an 
aversion to levels, and are comparatively 
docile. The old Billy’s have melancholy, 
dismal faces, and this, with their short, 
dreary beards, gives them a somewhat 
reverend appearance, bringing to memory 
certain dour elders foregathered around a 
kirk door on a summer Sabbath day in the 
Land of the Heather. 

Pursuit is more interesting than pos- 
session, and so the modern sportsman who 
hunts with a camera can have thrills and 
excitement plenty when striving to get 
within range of big game, and with some 
knowledge of their haunts and habits can 
obtain possession of camera trophies which 


GE 


will forever bring sunny memories of 
wild life native to such places. CJohn M. Paittip 

The making of goat pictures is a perilous After ruling for years the peaks he lived on, this old patri- 
pastime at the (Continued on page 193) arch—whose portrait was taken at a distance of eight feet 


by John M. Phillips lost his life in a fight with a grizzly 
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Big horn sheep are the most spectacular of 
our American mammals, and one hunting 
them with a camera has exciting sport. To 
such a hunter there is no closed season 
and no memory of a noble animal murdered g 
to make a holiday and furnish a trophy 
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Delicious Story 


Ofa Girl 
Who Preferred 


Tra veling 


To 
School Teaching 


BECAUSE 


You 


OR ten tremulous minutes, ticked 

off by the ship’s clock in the cabin 

behind her, Linda swayed, pendu- 

lous as the hoisting crane above the 
ship’s hold, between luring hope and 
arresting fear. 

Beyond her, across the dark river, shone 
the topaz lights of the Jersey shore, beacons 
of homes like the one back in Middletown, 
comfortable, conventional, secure. Down 
the bay, where the big liner would presently 
thrust her prow, lay the open sea, free and 
uncharted for Linda as it had been for 
Columbus. 

The thrill of its adventure, beckoning 
through four years of over-supervised 
school teaching and four listless, front- 
porch, ice-cream-soda and _basket-picnic 

6 


vacations, had brought her journey- 

ing. For it she had flung over her 

gay young shoulder the phonics and 
phylacteries of the Middletown public 
schools a day before their official closing. 
With a note to the principal of the Fourth 
Ward institution, declaring herself too 
ill to report for the last day’s duty, and a 
hasty farewell to her stunned family, she 
had sped to New York with a breath- 
takingly narrow margin for the Verdonia’s 
midnight sailing. 

For the twenty hours of her train trip, 
thought of the moment when the ship would 
slide out from the pier had danced before her, 
bright and gleaming. Now, with her pass- 
ports in her purse and her bags in her state- 
room, she tried to look adventure straight in 


the face, and found it veiled and forbidding. 

“I can’t go,”’ she kept saying to herself 
as the crane swung back to the land. “It’s 
so far, and I don’t know any one over there. 
Not a soul. What if I got sick? What if 
I died? 

“Tam going,” she veered when the crane, 
luggage-laden, came back to the ship. 
“ve saved up everything for this, money, 
and clothes, and hopes. I can’t turn back 
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“I haven’t said I love 
you!” There was weak- 

ening in her voice, and 

catching its import, Pat 

rushed into error. “But 
you do,” he _ exulted. 
Linda rose angrily. “I 
never in my life threw my- 
self at any man’s head, and 
I won't begin with you” 


Illustrated by 
Charles D. 
Mitchell 


one whom Linda could not see. 
“Don’t go away from me!” 

In the frantic scurry of porters, of 

messengers, of belated passengers, of 
visitors being pressed ashore by 
harassed ship’s officers, of all the con- 
fusion and clamor of a midnight sail- 
ing, the girl on the pier stood out 
against the background of the crowd 
with the dramatic intensity of an 
actress holding stage center. Wildly 
her dark eves sought pity from some 
one toward whom they were lifted; 
but no answer came, although Linda, 
transfixed by the drama of place and 
vlea, stood breathless at the rail, her 
eves scanning the fringe of folk on deck to 
find the man who was leaving such sorrow 
in his wake. 
There was a middle-aged, spectacled man 
close to her, as interested as she was in the 
scene, but as evidently nothing more than 
spectator. A tweed-coated Scot smoked 
without taking the slightest notice of the 
excitement. Beyond the gangplank a little 
group of women watched, and two Orien- 
tals, who had come aboard with Linda, 
watched the girl impassively. 

“All aboard,” the last gong sounded, 
striking the final moment of Linda's time 
for decision. 

“I'm going to stay,”’ she exulted. “I 
came to see things like this, things that 
never happen in Middletown, and I'm 
seeing them!” 

The gangplank lifted; the girl on the 


now. It'd be too silly. There’s London, 


and Paris, and Rome, and people, new 
people. For ten weeks I won’t see any of 
those4old hairpins.” 
She tilted her close hat as memories of 
earnest: Miss Vinor of the Junior High, of 
timid Miss Leonard of High Sixth, and of 
dominant Miss Menken, who bent the 
twigs of Middletown toward music, ran 
beneath the surface of her pretty head. 


“Won't they have a 
fit when they find out 
done it?” she 


I've 
chuckled. ‘Ten weeks of Europe—alone!” 


“That's just it,” came the retarding 
thought. ‘All alone in strange places, with 
no one around to care if anything happens.” 

She glanced at her watch, saw that she 
had three minutes left for final decision, 
and fought a sudden rush of homesick tears. 

“IT think I'll go home,” she had almost 
decided when a cry rang out on the pier 
below her. 

Linda leaned over the rail to see a girl. 
vividly lovely for all her evident dis- 
tress, reaching up her arms in passionate 
pleading. 

“Take me with you,” she sobbed to some 


pier gave one last, heart-breaking cry, then 
fell back into the arms of a woman beside 
her as the liner slid out into the river. 

“This,” said Linda, “‘is life.” 

The spectacled man turned to her with a 
little wry, wise smile. “I knew it'd end 
that way,”’ he said oracularly. ‘‘I saw it 
start on a Morgan liner up from N ‘Orleans. 
She was coming from a Louisiana convent 
to her sister in N’York, and he lived on her 
trail from the moment she boarded the 
boat. Now he’s quit her. Cad!” he added 
with a certain cold and judicial fury. 

He surveyed Linda with scorn for the 
folly of her sex only slightly relieved by 
approbation of her young trimness. 

“You can’t trust these loose-footed 
boys,” he warned her from the heights of age. 
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She turned away from him to realization 
that the die of her destiny had been cast. 
To starboard the little lights of the Jersey 
shore scattered into dimmer clusters. To 
port the gleam of New York flamed in a 
great, golden drop-curtain, but back of the 
mighty wind which lifted its challenging 
roar waited the sea of her dream’s sail- 
ing. 

“I’m on my way.” she exulted in the 
recklessness of relief from doubt, and 
danced along with a child’s delight in 
escapade. 

Twice, regardless of the few who re- 
mained out, she had coursed the deck 
when the wind, taking toll of her joy in it, 
caught up her hat and sent it whirling. 

She sought to grasp it before it went 
from reach, but the wind, quicker than she, 
sped it down the deck, tossing it, lifting it 
almost to the rail, beating it down again as 
Linda rushed to retrieve it. She overtook 
it only to lose it in another swirl, and was 
giving it up for lost when it suddenly 
seemed to pause as if waiting for her. She 
swooped down toward it just as a man 
plunged out from a deck chair, caught the 
hat in his hand, and her upon his back. 
She rolled over, unhurt but dazed, and 
arose to face him. 


[* THE light from a doorway near them 
she saw him big, reddishly blond, reassur- 
ingly rugged, and, best of all, blithely 
young. She started to thank him with de- 
mure seriousness, but the smoldering 
laughter in their eyes burst into a flare. 

“If you hadn’t caught it,”’ she declared, 
“I'd be hatless all the way to Liverpool.” 

“That might be inconvenient for you,” 
he said with a lingering glance upon her 
uncovered head, *‘but it’d be nice for every 
one else.” 

She laughed again at that, and he 
laughed at her laughter; but the inhibitions 
of the Fourth Ward school edged in be- 
tween Linda and the frank admiration in 
the stranger’s eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said a little stiffly, and 
went to her stateroom. 

There she studied attentively her flushed 
face and shining eyes. ‘“‘Don’t make a fool 
of yourself like that girl on the pier,” she 
counseled the Linda in the mirror. 

Next morning, however, she met the 
infinity of ocean and the finite compass of 
the boat with entire forgetfulness of any 
sorrow the world might hold. Middletown 
was farther away than the sun, as she 
found her place at a table in the dining 
saloon. Even the fact that her only com- 
panions at table were two Portuguese, a 
stout, swarthy man and a woman who 
spoke almost no English and who wore 
headlights of jewels, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, could not dim her delight; but 
when she found her deck chair between a 
patently blondined, hard-faced young 
woman and the two Orientals, she could 
have wept with chagrin. 

“I might just as well have stayed home,” 
she thought, ‘‘and talked to Maizie Brun- 
ton and the rug dealers on Center Street.” 

The replica of Middletown’s daughter of 
joy gave her a fleeting glance and closed 
her eyes. The Orientals were reading 
aloud to each other Havelock Ellis’s most 
elucidative essay on feminine psychopathy. 
Linda, pursued by the monotonous drone 
ol the anything but monotonous words, 
lelt her cheeks flaming with indignation. 


She had just boiled up to the point of ex- 
plosion when she realized that the woman 
on the other side was studying her with 
barely concealed amusement. As if she 
had shouted it, she knew that her neighbor 
was appraising her for just what she was, 
an inland school-teacher out on holiday. 
She sank back, pulling up her rug about 
her and striving toclose her ears as well as 
her eyes, when a gay greeting opened both 
wide. 

“Hello, yourself,” she told the reddish- 
blond youth with deep relief. 

“Want to walk?” he asked her, his glance 
at the studious Near East eloquent with 
distaste. 

Entirely conscious of, but blithely in- 
different now to the understanding smile 
of the woman on the other side, she tossed 
off the rug and went with him. 

“Good sailor?” he asked her in the 
course of their marathon. 

“I don’t know.” 

“First trip?” 

“Well, I guess you'd know before this if 
you weren't.” 

“Are you?” 

“I’m Drake and Frobisher and all the 
other old boys who could roll around a 
deck. This is my ninth trip, and I haven’t 
gone under yet.” 

“Your ninth?” 

“I’m the Ancient Mariner. I say, I do 
hope that you'll hold up. It gets most 
terribly lonely if you haven’t some one to 
talk with.” 

“There are always girls, aren't there?” 

“Sure,”’ he smiled, “but there are girls 
and girls.” 

She could not quite hide her pleasure in 
the emphasis his eyes set upon her, while 
his voice stressed the final word. 

“Are we going to tell each other our real 
names?” 


“TLL tell you what we'll do.” (Desire to 

slough off the dead skin of outer person- 
ality urged her to experiment. Divorced 
from the land of her birth by the blue- 
green waters of the bright sea, inspired by 
the limitless horizon, she sought to forget 
all the circumstances of life which had ever 
irked her. Not for a moment did she wish 
to remember that she taught school in 
Middletown. Not for worlds did she want 
this bright-haired youth, experienced, 
cosmopolitan traveler with nine crossings 
to his credit, to know her humdrum occu- 
pation.) ‘You call me ‘Linda,’ and I'll 
call you whatever you say.” 

“Darling,” he suggested gravely. 

“That’s not fair.” 

“It might be my name.’ 

“It isn’t. If you don’t want to play, I'll 
call you Mr. Smith, or Johnson, or what- 
ever your name is, and you can call me 
Miss ——” 

“Then call me Pat.” 

“Pat?” 

“That's it, Linda.” 

“All right, Pat.” 

Not until she saw the zest with which he 
plunged into the game did she realize how 
many cards she had given him by the 
elimination of their landlubber identities. 
On the instant he assumed that he had 
known her so long and so well that there 
was between them no need of explanation. 
Only from his allusions and comments was 
she able to deduce the information that he 


You Meet Such Nice People 


was going to Liverpool, that he had come 
from Texas, that he was not yet thirty, and 
that he was decidedly on his own. From 
his aspect, his manner, his apparent can- 
dor, she set him down for the sort of youth 
she was just as likely to have met in 
Middletown as she was on the Verdonia; 
but, strangely enough, for all her seeking of 
things different from the ordinary run of 
her life, she was charmed rather than 
chilled by this aspect of him. 

“He’s a nice boy,” she decided, “a dear 
boy!”’ 

Deftly he marooned her away from the 
Near East and the Snake-Charmer, as he 
had dubbed her other neighbor, and 
planted her in a deck chair between his own 
and a vacant one beyond. 

“Two old girls who passed out at Sandy 
Hook,” he explained the unoccupied space. 
“School-teachers,”’ he amended in a tone so 
negligent that Linda exulted in her artifice 
of denying her profession. 

“T thought I'd beat the gang by making 
this boat,” he declared. ‘They caught me 
one year, a whole herd of them, and I’ve 
crossed my fingers on them ever since. I 
had enough of them when I was a kid to 
last me through life. Didn’t you?” 


“WES,” Linda said weakly. 

“They’re all right in their place.” He 
pursued the topic with the interest of an 
observer who has given real thought to it 
at less interesting times. ‘“They’re good 
old girls, I guess, when they’re ramming 
down geography, and history, and arith- 
metic, but put ’em in a crowd on a liner, 
and, gosh, they founder me. They dress 
like flappers, and they talk like Chau- 
tauquas, and they clutter up the shop all 
the way across.” 


“You're not fair to them.’ Halli- 
amused, half-annoyed by his diatribe, 
Linda rose to defend her kind. ‘They 


work hard most of the year, taking care of 
other people’s children at that, and they 
certainly deserve all the good times they 
can get on their vacation.” 

“Sure, they do,” he agreed, “but I don’t 
want any of them horning in on mine. 
Let’s dance!” 

She had the feeling that she had lost her 
chance for honesty with him, but she 
shrugged off the prick of a conscience 
which wouldn’t stay ashore. What did it 
matter if for a few gay, care-free days she 
deceived a chance shipboard acquaintance 
about her occupation? They'd flirt a 
little, laugh a little, sigh a bit when they 
parted, write a postcard or two, and then 
recall each other with increasing vagueness. 

“For you’re not going to be a fool about 
him, Linda,” she warned herself. 

She glowed with pleasure, however, when 
he came to luncheon at the table with the 
Portuguese. 

“Isn’t this luck?” he demanded brazenly, 
although she had seen him in earnest and 
apparently fruitful conversation with the 
dining-room steward. “I breakfasted 
early, and so I didn’t know this was your 
table, too.” 

He beamed upon their jeweled com- 
panions. “They can eat peas with their 
fingers, for all I care, as long as they under- 
stand no English,” he said, bowing so 
sweetly to the bediamonded lady across the 
table that she smiled upon him with a 
friendliness which imperiled the knife in her 
capacious mouth. (Continued on page 123) 
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her hand shaking as she wrote: 


ie writing-room and dashed off a note 


INDA ran to tl 


She sealed 


Linda.” 


Let's remember it that way. 


“It was nothing but a game. 
it and stuck it against the lamp on the table. 


her 


she said 


“He'll meet it instead of me, 
cheeks blazing, ‘“‘and it'll tell him that there's one girl his millions couldn't knock over 
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Girls 


They (ome from Good Homes as Well as Bad, and for the Same 


AUGHTER  miss- 

ing. 16 years. 

Tan hat and dress, 

blue coat, blonde 
hair, brown eyes. Probably 
headed for your city. Please 
inform us if found. Will 
come, or cooperate any way 
you suggest. Be sure tell 
her we love her.” 

Wires at social agencies 
and police headquarters in 
all our big cities are a-hum 
these days with messages 
like the above, for this is the 
open season for girl run- 
aways. 

Into Travelers’ Aid booths 
at railroad stations in 167 
cities, into the housing and 
employment bureaus of the 
Y. W. C. A. all over the 
land, into the Girls’ Service 
League—famous New York 
City haven of the runaway 
girl—phone calls, wires, and 
letters pour steadily from 
distraught parents. 

And little wonder! For 
of the 1,300,000 travelers in 
distress assisted by Trav- 
elers’ Aid last year, 80,000 
were under sixteen, thou- 
sands of these being run- 
aways. Of those between 
the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, a pitiable num- 
ber were runaway girls. 
Some of these were run- 
aways in the technical sense, 
girls under age who had left 
home without their parents’ 
consent. Others were run- 
aways in spirit. For the girl 
of eighteen to twenty-one 
who rebels against home 
conditions and insists upon 
going to a “far country” 
may prove the most pitiful 
of all runaways. Unless she 
has money in her purse, is 
already a trained worker, 
and is of stable character, 
she will find her economic 
struggle in a strange city a crushing one. 

As for the runaway under eighteen, one 
of three fates will probably be hers: 

First, if so fortunate as to fall into the 
kindly hands of Travelers’ Aid, and if her 
home, after friendly investigation, is 
proved a good one, she will be returned 
there. 

Or, second, if investigation proves her 
home really unfit, and if she insists pas- 
sionately, “I’d rather die than go home!” a 
small job will be found for her, and she 
will have to subsist on the pittance it offers, 

) 


The city of your dreams will not have 
you, girl runaways! It doesn’t want 
you. Only if you are prepared to earn 
your living, will it permit you to be- 
come one of its sweating millions 


The “Problem is a Serious 


Faced by -All 
-Means Every ‘Parent 


By Vera L. 


Illustrated by James 


while attending continuation school. 

Or, third, if she enters a city un- 
noticed, and disappears, she is 
likely to drift into a life of crime 
and never be heard of again: be- 
coming merely one of the tragic 
“missing persons” listed at police 
headquarters. 

It’s a losing game, running away! 

“How do we detect a girl runaway? 
And what do we do with her?” 

Mr. Sherrard Ewing, General Direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Travelers’ Aid Societies, 25 West 43d 
Street, New York, repeated these ques- 
tions thoughtfully as the writer put 
them to him. 

“We detect her in many ways,” he 

replied. ‘Of course, there is not Trav- 
elers’ Aid service in every city. But 
where it is installed, our workers note 
all young people passing through the 
stations alone. And the runaway is easy 
to recognize. Often there is something 
peculiar in her dress or manner. She 
may have no luggage, not even a hat— 
or else too much. Often she’s seen 
asking questions. Sometimes a Red 
Cap or a cop suspects her and brings her 
over. Again, she may appear fright- 
ened, or too cocksure. She never 
deceives adults for long.” 
In answer to the second question, Mr. 
Ewing explained that Travelers’ Aid is not 
a police agency, but just a friendly net 
spread to catch perplexed travelers, un- 
snarl their difficulties if reasonably tem- 
porary, or else distribute them to agencies 
prepared to cope with more protracted 
problems. 

The runaway girl, he went on to say, is 
almost never a bad girl. Usually she is 
just a nice home youngster who has bolted. 
She does not deserve a court record. She 
needs merely to go home, quietly. Gener- 
ally the sixteen-vear-olds are tearfully 
ready to go. But the older girl often has 
to be reasoned with, and home conditions 


eased up a little. 
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Run Away 


‘Reason Lack of Parental Understanding or of Local Opportunity. 


One and Should be Frankly 


(oncerned. That 
and Every ~Municipality 


Connolly 


Montgomery Flagg 


“Parents are so apt to lose their 

heads when a girl runs away,” he 
commented a bit sadly, ‘‘tand make 
blunders which can never be recti- 
fied. I recall a case which ended 
tragically, through the parents’ 
foolish anger. Two high school 
couples, the youngest seventeen, 
eloped to Chicago from an 
Illinois town. Our worker at 
the station spotted them as 
runaways, gained their con- 
fidence, and took the girls to 
our guest house for the night, 
wiring their parents. No harm 
had befallen them. They re- 
alized their mistake, and were 
planning to return home quietly 
the next day, thus avoiding 
scandal. But the parents, who 
were bitterly angry, wired the 
police to arrest both couples. 
Next day the matter was taken 
out of our hands, becoming a 
court case; and a state-wide 
scandal resulted, as the girls 
were from well-to-do families. 
It was too bad!” 
_ But this does not mean, Mr. 
Ewing declared, that a runaway 
girl who has not been heard 
irom should not be reported to 
the police as “missing.” For 
she should. If a girl has come 
into a city unnoticed, and dis- 
appeared, only the police can 
hope to locate her. Even they 
are not always able to. 

Here the writer interrupted 
Mr. Ewing to ask, “To what do 
you attribute running away—and the 
bigger problem behind it, the restless re- 
bellion of so many adolescents in good 
American homes today?” 

“Lack of parental understanding,” he 
Teturned quickly. “It is at the bottom of 
all runaway trouble and of most adolescent 
misbehavior. Parents don’t establish con- 
fidential relations with their children. They 


JAMES MOUTCOMERY FLACE 


If you are a minor, untrained, with- 
out practical experience or working 
papers, the chances are a hundred to 
one that you will be returned to the 
section of the country you came from 


give arbitrary commands and 
impart lofty wisdom. But it 
doesn’t occur to them to find 
out what the adolescent boy or 
girl is thinking, dreaming, long- 
ing to discuss. Yet that is the 
secret of parental control. The 
boy who can talk to his Dad 
will not do much damage in the 
world. And the girl who feels 
free to pour out her thoughts to 
her mother will never run away. 

“Parents should realize,’’ he 
concluded, ‘“‘that adolescence is 
a fearfully trying period, one of 
restlessness and intense emo- 
tional conflicts. This restless- 
ness must be given wholesome 
outlets. It is boredom that 
makes runaways. The boy or 
girl whose every moment is 
filled .with interesting work and 
play has no time to become 
morbid or delinquent.” 

“‘And among such ‘interesting 
activities,’ Mr. Ewing,” de- 
manded the writer, as she rose 
to leave, ‘“‘do vou include the 
cross-continent hiking so popu- 
lar with high school and college 
girls today?” 

“I do not!” was his vehe- 
ment retort. ‘Parents should 
put an end to this foolhardy 
custom. It is perilous in the ex- 
treme! For most of the girls do 
mighty little hiking. Instead, 
they hang around filling stations 
and beg long lifts of men motorists.”’ 

He added, as he accompanied the 
writer to the door: 

“Tell parents that because a few 
girls have crossed the continent thus. 
without moral injury—except being 
unfitted for school or business routine 
—this does not mean that the next 
girl can. No, it is not a solution! In- 
stead I should suggest a good girls’ 
camp with supervised athletics—that 
and home dances, outdoor sports, and 
absorbing school and community in- 
terests throughout the year. In short. 
livelier home towns!” 

And this same warning—that the 
home town must be made more inter- 
esting for youth—was sounded the 
following day by Miss Virginia M. 
Murray, the Executive Secretary of 
the New York City Travelers’ Aid 
Society, 144 East 44th Street: one 
of the busiest of all the groups making 
up the Association. 


Unlike Mr. Ewing, whose outlook is 
broadly general, Miss Murray sits at her 
desk with the youthful runaways to the 
metropolis flopping ker-splash into her 
office. New York (Continued on page 104) 
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N REBUILDING the Studio each 
month, we have created many types 
of rooms ranging from a formal period 

living-room to a comfortable sun porch, 
and from the master bedroom to the nurs- 
ery. This month we are showing vou a 
small apartment which we have furnished 
and decorated for a bachelor. Although 
it is definitely masculine in type and lacks 
any feminine appurtenances, it includes 
many Suggestions which may be adapted 


OUR SERVICE 


Do you need help with your decorat- 
ing problems? The Studio will help 
you by letter or by our beautifully 
illustrated folios. A new one is: 


Porches, Terraces and Sun-Rooms 25c 
Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, 

Braided and Woven . 25c 
Smart New Slip-Covers and 

How to Make Them . . 25c 


Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West 40th St., ow York 


dio Cfurnisheys AL 
achelor Apartment 


Slelen Koues, Director 


to other uses in different types of homes 
It would need only a little rearrangement 
and adjustment to convert it into a home 
for the business woman or the young maf 
ried couple. 

In making these rooms livable, there 
were several points to be considered care 
fully—first, comfort; second, sturdiness, 
for men dislike frail furniture and fabrics; 
and third, colorful interest. Comfort in 
cludes arrangement (Continued on page 130 
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For this long, narrow 
living-room the sofa has 
been placed on the wall 
directly opposite the fire- 
place. An easy chair 
at either side of the 
hearth, and a table and 
lamp near by, complete 
this group. The long 
table at one end of the 
room balances the win- 
dows at the other. This 
comfortable, pleasing ar- 
rangement adds greatly 
to the charm of the room 


| 


A NEW FOLIO 
So many people ask us what 
certain decorating terms 
mean that we have prepared 
for you a folio giving an 
illustration and an explana- 
tion for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty terms. This will 
both help and interest you. 
Send for DECORATING DE- 
TAILS AND TERMS You 
OUGHT To KNOW . . 25c 


Address Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y. City 


€ 


Heavy oak furniture of an 
early period has been used 
throughout the apartment. 
The chest above is interest- 
ing, and the old chairs and 
table in the dining alcove 
have unusual spiral turnings 


The masculine severity of 
the bedroom to the left is 
relieved by the clear, bright 
colors. The gray-green walls 
and plain rug are a pleasant 
contrast to the gay Jacobean 
linen curtains and slip-cover 
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The rug-maker 
often weaves in 
a picture of her 
own home, with 
fields, trees, and 
mountains for 
the background. 
This little cot- 
tage has pale 
buff walls, 2 
green roof, and 
a stone chimney 


ome ‘Habitant ‘Hooked Rugy 
¢ full of Color and Charm 


of Quebec some highly individual car- 
pets and hooked rugs are being pro- 
duced today. This delightful craft has 
been rescued from the state of decline into 
which it was rapidly falling, and is now en- 
joying a well-merited vogue. The lot of the 
skilled rug-maker today is a happy though 
usually a humble one. In the privacy of 
her home, either as a natural bent or a 
hobby, she plies her pleasant task. Rugs of 
singular beauty and significance, many of 
which rival, if they do not excel, the lovely 
creations of her great-grandmother’s time, 
are produced. As in the case of the old- 
fashioned ruz, the charm oj the designs lies 
in their quaintness and originality—rare 
qualities in this day and age, when even 
the conception of beauty tends toward 
the dead level of standardization. 
The picture or landscape rug, with a 
corner of mountain scenery like the one 


[’ THE rural districts of the Province 


The rug illustrated below 
is not, strictly speaking, a 
hooked rug, for the stitches 
are made with a needle. It 
is beautifully made of heavy, 
hand-dyed wool, and the gay- 
colored parrots and crimson 
roses blend nicely’ with 
the golden-brown background sae 


The rug below, with the rose in the 
center, shows the favorite habitant 
colors—primrose and deep rose-pink 
set against a background of black 


An interesting 
rug is the one 
to the right with 
shell-pink and 
crimson roses 
of quaint design 
set in an oval 
against a natu- 
ral background 


portrayed above, is very modern. This type 
of rug, designed to be hung upon the wall 
rather than for the floor, is a new develop- 
ment of the craft much in demand at 
the present day. You can easily picture 
the little farmhouse in which this rug was 
fashioned, for it is the selfsame house 
which so brightly adorns the rug. Pale 
buff walls, green roof, and fieldstone chim- 
neys have all been faithfully reproduced. 

In the kitchen of this little house a 
middle-aged woman and her daughter 
toil industriously at their frames through 
the long winter evenings, while the wood 
fire burns cheerfully in the brightly-bur- 
nished stove and the mellow lamplight 
falls softly on the gay-colored rags among 
which the fingers of the two craftswomen 
move deftly. It is a spotless, wholesome 
kitchen, not without colorful charm. ‘The 
home-made chairs are of simple but 
graceful design. (Continued on page 200) 


Some rug-weavers devote 
their entire efforts to de- 
lineating little animals or 
local scenes. The rug to 
the left is a charming ex- 
ample of this style, with 
the little French Canadian 
Santa Claus, his long pipe, 
heavy mittens, and red sled 
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) designs found in lacquered pieces. 


O* E or two pieces of lacquered fur- 
niture, used in conjunction with 
furniture of walnut or mahogany, 
have rare decorative value in our modern 
The somberness and monotony of 
all dark woods can be delightfully relieved 
by the effective colors and variety of 
They 
have a charm, an aristocratic distinction, 
and a pictorial value which invite in- 
terest. 

To help with the selection of modern 
lacquer (for old pieces are rarely found, 
and when found are beyond the reach of 


B Most of us), it is well to know something 
about its origin, how it is made, and which 


are the most desirable features to look for 
in colors and designs. 

lhe first lacquer work was undoubtedly 
done in China, though the art was known 
to the Japanese at an equally early date. 
In the r7th century, the tea ships sailing 
from China to England carried lacquered 
screens, many of which exist today. 
Lacquer in those days was a varnish made 
trom the gum which exuded from the tsi 
tree, a species of sumach indigenous to 


C@hineve Lacquered 
Addy a Color 


By Sthel M Kremer 


The beautiful old secretary desk above, 
unusual in design and color, adds 
character to the room. The tip-top 
table below has a black background 


ful Note 


both China and Japan. When dry, this 
gum becomes so hard as to be practically 
insoluble even by the application of strong 
chemicals. There are many excellent 
modern substitutes for this lacquer var- 
nish, but though they all have certain 
lasting qualities, they are rarely applied 
with the infinite pains and care which were 
used in the 17th and 18th centuries. In 
those days as many as eight or ten coats 
were applied, each thoroughly rubbed by 
hand. Then several coats of oil paint 
mixed with color—those fascinating reds, 
greens, and creams we know so well—were 
applied, and rubbed after each coat. This 
finish was allowed to dry for a long period 
before the piece was decorated. The de- 
signs—quaint figures, always small in scale, 
pagodas, birds, etc.—were drawn on the 
piece, and the more important details, such 
as the figures and pagodas, worked out 
and modeled in gesso, a paste of glue and 
whiting. This gave a raised effect to the 
design and allowed for incisions to add 
further to the fine drawing. The design 
was further beautified by the application 
of goldleaf, and (Continued on page 208) 
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By 
Maxwell 


Illustrated 


by 


Wait 
Louderback 


HARLTON slid 
the little, lac- 
quered frame 
across the pol- 
ished surface of the desk, 
and with it flat against 
his hand, which it practi- 
cally covered, sat looking 
for a long time at what 
lav behind the glass. 
Alice found him thus, and paused 
in the doorway, held back by 
his look of complete absorption. 
Then the thing at which he was 
gazing caught her in its hypnotic 
spell, too—it was so vivid and 
alive, that spot of glowing green; 
she could understand how it held 
Charl; it took an effort of will to 
drag her eves away from it. 

She had slipped down, really 
against doctor’s orders, to tell him 
good-night. With little Charlton 
only a month old and the christen 
ing at St. Thomas’s tomorrow, she 
must be careful, 0° course; but she 
was very much in love with this 
husband of hers, and she had 
grown impatient waiting for him 
to come—and finally she had 
thrown her quilted, silk dressing- 
gown over her shoulders and 
slipped down through the silent 
house to find him. 

She was trembling a bit. not from weak- 
ness, but because as she looked at Charl 
sitting there, she discovered som thing 
new and poignant in her feeling for him. 
Perhaps it was because. for all his bigness. 
the glow of light on his ruddy coloring 
made him seem so like a little boy —one 
of those square, strong. lovable little bovs, 
half angel. half imp, whom all womenkind 
idore. Little Charlton would be like 
that—a tiny replica of his father; she'd 
have two of them. And she felt a strange 
surge of maternal feeling for her husband, 
something so different from that other 
iecling she had had for him as a lover. 

She put her hand against the door- 
frame. 

“Charl,” she said. “Charl. dear—” 

He brought his eves slowly away from 
the thing in his hand and focussed them on 
the dim figure in the doorway. He still 
seemed a bit mazed, Alice thought, for 
instead of answering her, he merely mo- 
tioned for her to come. But she came, and 
as she settled herself on his knee, she kissed 


Aley 


his forehead lightly. Her 
smile, though, was ban- 
tering. 

“A thousand 
away?” she asked. 

“More! Three thou- 
sand, if you must know. 
And more than thirty 
years back.” 

He had turned the frame face down when 
she spoke to him from the doorway, and 
now he turned it back so that the bit of 
glowing green lay in view again. It was, 
Alice thought, like all the green flame of 
springtime concentrated, imprisoned. 

He held the little lacquer frame up in 
his hand. ‘See,’ he said, ‘“‘here’s some- 
thing I’ve never shown you before. It 
was a gift to me made a long time ago— 
the gift of Chin Kee, a coolie from the 
northern province of Shan; Chin Kee who 
is one of the few people in this world I 
really reverence; Chin Kee who taught me 
something very fine.” 

He held the lacquer frame out to her, 


miles 


and Alice took it, and holding it in bot! 


her hands, looked at the gleaming gree” 


thing behind the glass. 

‘Why. Charl.” she said, “it's the love 
liest piece of jade I ever saw! Chines 
characters — rice grains — and_ those — 


those are lotus flowers? It’s an exquisite 


thing, Charl!” 

“Turn the frame over,” he said. 

On the back. written in faded ink, Alice 
read: “The translation by Dr, James 
‘For the Manchild of his Master’s House 
from his Master’s Servant, Chin Kee 0 
Shan.’ And on the reverse, ‘In all things 
noble; brother to all that walks, that 
swims, that crawls, that flies.’ ” 
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She turned the frame over and looked 
again at the cool loveliness of the jade. 
lhe disc was an inch and a half across, 
thin, and of the deep, clear green that 
only the finest jade shows. The Chinese 
characters were carved in tiny perfection 


in the center. The rice grains, caught into 
a design of arabesque, made the border. 
lhe lotus flowers at the top were pierced 
to admit a twisted silk cord, which was 
coiled against the faded silk brocade of the 
backing, 

‘The rice grains are for plenty; the 
lotus lowers for beauty. On the reverse 
the border is a serpent, which is for some- 
Ming you will understand later. You 


must hear the whole story, and then we'll 
break the glass. For tomorrow, at his 
christening, little Charlton III is to wear 
this gift Chin Kee of Shan made to me more 
than thirty years ago, back in the Nineties, 
when I was a little boy of four.” 


HARLTON II remembered his fourth 
birthday as the first in all his re- 
membered birthdays, and as distinguished 
further by having been spent on a train 
a trans-continental flier of the Nineties 
that made the distance from Chicago to 
San Francisco in five days. They were 


going to California: his father, Charlton 
Drew, Sr., his mother 


Marianne, and 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


OF MEN. 


Charlton 
grinned. “If 
you can have 
a decent 
luncheon on 
the table in 
three-quar- 
ters of an 
hour, you can 
name your 
reward.’’ 
“Cana de," 
said Chin 
Kee, with the 
bland smile 
of one who 
has perfect 
confidence in 
his powers 


himself. The train 
carried no diner, 
and for the Drews 
food came out of 
an enormous, tin- 
lined wicker ham- 
per. There were 
station eating 
places, it is true, 
but these his 
mother mis- 
trusted. Charl re- 
membered the 
wicker hamper 
particularly be- 
cause birth- 
day cake came 
out of it, a cake 
all iced and ready 
for four candles. 
And when those 
were added and 
touched into 
flame with a 
match, the entire 
car was invited to 
the party! 

After that birthday, Charl next remem- 
bered the house on the Peninsula, that 
lovely part of the world where fogs drift 
in now and then to hide the dun foothills, 
but where more often one has long suc- 
cessions of perfect, golden days. The 
house was not so remote but that his 
father, who spent his time fixing up mining 
deals in San Francisco, could be at home 
every night. (The Drew fortune was 
something that did not exist then, but one 
of those very deals laid its foundations.) 

And directly after the house on the 
Peninsula, Charl remembered Chin Kee. 

They had come down to the house from 
the old Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
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bringing a great array of trunks and boxes 
and bags. Marianne had said that good- 
ness knew what they'd do, because there 
was no servant. Goodness further knew 
that she had tried her very best to get one, 
but negro girls such as she’d always been 
used to at home seemed not to exist in 
San Francisco, and as for a China boy! 

“Charl—fancy,”’ she had said to big 
Charlton. “With little Charlie and me 
alone there all day, and a yellow man and 
a heathen to boot! I shall probably have 
to do the work myself.” 

Big Charl kissed her pretty fingers ana 
said: “Nonsense! Of course, you could, 
but if we can’t get any one here, we'll 
bring on one of the black gals from 
home.” 


HEY arrived. The house made little 

impression on Charl, but the garden—! 
He could close his eyes now, nearly thirty 
years later, and see it in all its detail. It 
was a big garden of half an acre or more 
at one side of the house. What seems to 
have impressed him first was that it of- 
fered endless places for a small boy to 
hide—great clumps of shrubbery, an un- 
used stable, and at the back a perfect 
jungle of young bamboo against a taller 
growth of eucalyptus. His father and 
mother, busy with the boxes and trunks 
and bags, left him to explore it unchaper- 
oned, and for nearly an hour he pried into 
its secret places with that bursting joy 
a small boy feels when his fondest dreams 
come true. And then, suddenly, he 
realized that he was hungry, and he 
dashed into the house, demanding food. 

He could still remember vividly the 
tableau that met his eyes and the odors 
that assailed his nose. His mother, look- 
ing wan and limp, sat dejectedly in a 
kitchen chair. His father, red in the face, 
and with his usually slick blond hair break- 
ing into despised curls from the heat, 
was struggling with a frying-pan full of 
eggs. The kitchen stove was red-hot. 
The coffee-pot had boiled over. Toast was 
burning abandoned and unnoticed, and its 
acrid odor filled the place above the odor 
of the coffee and the smell of the sizzling 
lard in which the eggs were cooking. 

“I’m hungry,” little Charl shouted. 
“By George,” (one of his father’s pet 
oaths) “I’m hungry!” 

His mother, pretty even in her dishevel- 
ment, looked up at him and suddenly 
burst into tears. 

His father slammed the eggs down on 
the roaring stove and, becoming aware 
of the cinders of bread smoking at the 
rear and the coffee-pot still boiling over, 
dropped his hands to his sides and said 
something much stronger than “By 
George!” 

And at that tragic moment a figure 
darkened the door, and a voice soft with 
sibilants and labials said, “‘Please—if you 
permit. I velly happy oblige.” 

rhe three pairs of eyes turned toward 
the doorway, and there stood Chin Kee. 

He was a tall Chinaman, all of six feet, 
clad in the black sateen garments of his 
kind, wearing heelless slippers over white 
socks, and with a real queue. His face was 
bland to a point almost of blankness, but 
in the oriental way of high cheek-bones, 
flat muscles, and slanted eyes, rather hand- 
some. He bore himself with an imper- 
turbable dignity. He might have been 
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twenty-five or forty; he seemed neither 
young nor old. 

The house of Drew gazed at him as spell- 
bound as at an apparition. 

Finally: “Well I’m—da—jiggered!” said 
Charlton, pére. 

“By George!” said little Charl. 

Marianne said nothing. 

The yellow man put his hand to his 
breast and inclined his head. ‘‘Me Chin 
Kee,” he explained, bowing first to Charl- 
ton, “master,” then to Charl, “son of my 
master,” then to Marianne, “missee.” 
And repeated, ‘‘Velly happy oblige.” 

Charlton grinned. “Chin Kee,” he 
said, “you're a gift from Heaven or the 
other place—I don’t give a hoot which! 
Wings or cloven hoofs, if you can have a 
decent luncheon on the table in three- 
quarters of an hour, you can name your 
reward.” 

“Can do.” said Chin Kee, with the bland 
smile of one who has perfect confidence 
in his own powers. 

He opened the pantry door and cast his 
eye along the shelves, stuck his head out 
the back door and surveyed the vegetable 
garden, and smiled benignly on the three 
Drews. 

“Can do velly nice. T’lee-quarter hou’. 
An’ ’nen you likee, you keepee.”’ 

Only Marianne of the three showed no 
enthusiasm. 

“I should say so!’ big Charl agreed. 
“Come, Marianne. Come, Charlie. Let’s 
leave him a free field.” 

In three-quarters of an hour they 
lunched with a perfection unbelievable. 
Cream of tomato soup. An omelette, 
tender, delicately brown, with the rich 
green of fine-chopped parsley folded into 
its golden depths. Crumbly little biscuits 
the size of silver half-dollars, but five 
times as thick, and infinitely lighter. A 
salad of escarole, curly, white-bleached, 
with a perfect French dressing. And 
finally squares of some sort of quick 
sponge cake dripping with a delicious, 
clear, hot sauce. 

No wife and mother could have held out 
against the beaming faces which Mari- 
anne’s husband and son exhibited:as they 
finished the last morsel of dessert. 

“Do we ‘likee’? Do we ‘keepee’?”’ said 
big Charl. “Do we! Um-m-m yum-m-m!” 

“Why, of course,” said Marianne. 
“There’s obviously nothing else to do.” 

Her tone lacked warmth. She had the 
air of one who yields under pressure. 

“But, Honey,” she added darkly to 
Charlton, “don’t be surprised if you come 
home and find us all murdered!” 


T= next thing that Charl remembered 
was the episode of the gopher snake. 

The wonderful garden, where a small 
boy could play so many games and keep 
so very busy through long golden days, 
was, for the California of the Nineties, a 
fairly old garden. It had been set out 
eight or ten years, and had become in that 
time what Eastern gardens can not in half 
a century. There were roses everywhere, 
some climbing on walls or trellises, others 
great bushes heavy with blossom, and all 
of them scenting the air with their high, 
spicy accent to the perfume of the other 
flowers. The gravel paths were bordered 
by dwarf box trimmed down to a few 
inches of thick green. Geraniums that had 
never suffered a touch of frost made 


pyramids of glowing color. Lavender and 
heliotrope and mignoriette gave fort! their 
drowsy, sensuous sweetness to the warmth 


of the sun. Nasturtiums, cosmos, stocks, 
marigolds—and half the other flowers 
in the world, it seemed—crowded the 
beds. 

A tall date palm gave a tropic touch that 
the small fan palms carried down among 
the flowers, and if one could read the 
meaning of their glossy leaves, one ex- 
pected to come upon the gopher snake at 
any time. No palms could have thriven 
so without his guardianship, without his 
constant warfare against the little bur. 
rowing creatures that lived upon their 
roots. 


| eyes and protector and scourge of the 
gophers, the big, sluggish,’ old snake 
took his lazy way about through the jungles 
of flowers, doing his appointed task with 
dignity and thoroughness. He knew him- 
self to be respected and man to be his 
friend; and just as no man’s*hand would 
be lifted against him, so would he harm 
none of these strange, restless, two-legged 
children of Eve. 

Outside of “‘S is for serpent, slimy and 
cold” in his alphabet book, little Charl 
had had no experience with snakes, so 
that when he came on the venerable 
scourge of the gophers one morning, he 
did not realize who or what-it was. Across 
a narrow bit of path, with the dwarf box 
dense on either side, lay something thick 
as a man’s arm, dun and grayish on top, 
and excitingly yellowish underneath. Its 
beginning and its end, whatever they might 
be, were lost in a bed of geraniums on one 
side, and of nasturtiums on the other. 

Charl stopped and _ considered this 
strange phenomenon. He prodded it with 
a tip of his sandal. A mild, inquiring head, 
borne on a further section of dun and gray 
and yellow, was thrust up from the gerani- 
ums, and the strange thing across the path 
slithered along a bit with a lazy, unhurried 
motion. Charl knelt and felt it. It was 
cold to the touch and vaguely repellant, 
but interesting. He felt no fear, merely 
a vast curiosity. He got a good grip on it 
with both hands, braced his sturdy little 
legs, and heaved up. 

Probably never since the garden was 
planted, and he came to dwell in it, had 
my Lord Gopher Snake been so roughly 
handled. He rose out of the geraniums 
quite angrily, for him, and glared at little 
Charl. 

And it was at this moment in Charl’s 
scientific investigations that Marianne 
came out to find him. 

What she saw drove all the blood to her 
heart with a suffocating rush of terror. The 
mild old gopher snake was probably all of 
six feet long. He looked to her like a boa | 
constrictor, and appeared to be hypnotiz- 
ing her child preparatory to swallowing 
him whole. 

For a moment she stood quite still, held 
by her terror. Then she screamed. Charl 
dropped the snake’s middle, startled, and 
saw his mother rushing at him to snatch 
him away. She seems to have done it, and 
then fainted on a garden bench. What 
Charl remembered out of it was his own 
surprise and terror at his mother’s fear. 
And since he did not associate that fear 
with the strange thing across the path and 
the funny head in (Continued on page 202) 
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HARL rode there, quiet, reserved, with the dignity that befitted the man- 
child of his father’s house, borne on the shoulders of his father’s man- 
servant to visit that retainer’s joss. His heart thumped beneath the blouse of 
his sailor suit, his eyes were wide and blue, and his clear skin was flushed 
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By James Swinnerton 


HEN I grow said the little moose, 


(VV) I'll grow horns, and they’ll be of use 
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) HIS baby elephant (the gluttonous little fellow) 
Bemoans his state with many an angry bellow. 
His trunk is tied in a bowknot nice and neat; 
His mother dear has tied it so he can not overeat. 
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Instead of wide 
horizons I gaze at 
the wallpaper of 
my own room. 
Where I would 
have a steamer 
chair is the couch 
where I lie and read. 
Thanks to books, 
I am not confined 
to these four walls 
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Ter month’s article was 
to have been written on 
the high seas some place 
between Naples and New York 
and deposited with ve editor on 
the day of my landing. But alas 
and alack! the plans and the de- 
sires of this poor mouse went 
quite agley, and here I find my- 
self in my little Joplin work- 
shop, two rooms in the tiniest 
of cottages. 

Instead of the wash of the 
Atlantic waves I hear the 
steady click-click of my secre- 
lary’s typewriter as she an- 
swers letters and copies pro- 
grams at her little desk in the 
next room, where she is sur- 
rounded by dados and borders 
of the paper jackets of books 
pinned against the black and 
gold walls, which does not sound so 
attractive as it is. 

Instead of wide horizons I gaze at the 
pagoda-strewn wallpaper of my own 
room. There stands an old Chinese 
lacquer cabinet where I had wished for a 
companionway. To my left and in the 
Place of gray-green depths my eyes fall 
upon a tiny bunch of snowdrops against a 
spray of Russian olive seen through a cur- 
‘ain of orange tarlatan. On my right 
stands the old walnut dining table that 
serves as my desk. Where I would have 
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a steamer chair is the couch where | lie and 
read when I tire of the Larkin Morris 
chair with which I started housekeeping. 
But thanks be to that fairy godmother 
who dropped imagination into my christen- 
ing bowl, the postponement of that trip 
did not confine me to these four walls. Or 
perhaps I should say, thanks be to that 
Cadmus who invented books, for imagina- 
tion alone, though it might have taken me 
through a Looking-Glass to Alice’s Won- 
derland, could not have transported me to 
actual lands and seas and so have eased, if 


it could not entirely satisfy, my 
longing for the new scene and 
the strange people. To the 
combination of the two I owe 
my consolation. Or not, per- 
haps, consolation, since to a 
traveler a trip foregone is a trip 
foregone with no substitutes 
just as good. But at least 
assuagement, at least a sub- 
stitute, and thus preventing an 
utter void. 

For when the boat had ac- 
tually sailed and the passport 
was dead upon my hands, I 
turned to that copiously fur- 
nished shelf which the kindness 
of publishers had loaded with 
travel books. And decided that 
in spite of disappointment I 
should travel, if not by steam, 
at least by the written word. 

All over the country now are men and 
women in my situation. They feel within 
them that stirring of the wanderlust that 
summer brings. They long for escape 
from the too-familiar. They want to be 
thrilled and startled and stimulated by the 
beautiful, the odd, the amazing. They 
want to take their minds to another time 
and place and their bodies to another ai, 
and temperature. It is for those who are 
prevented from doing this by the limita- 
tions of opportunity that | am writing 
about my (Continued on page 174) 
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RICHARD'S key in the lock sounded like release from a nightmare. 

But the familiar, tall, free-stepping figure Silvia had longed to see 
merely strode through the living-room on its way upstairs. Richard always 
did that when Duncan was here, she remembered, so as not to interrupt 
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Margaret Widdemer’s 


Fascinating Story of a Modern 
Girl Who Chose Between Marriage anda Career 


By Deciding on Both 


Chapters Past: 


T WAS none too easy, Silvia found, 
| leading the double life of wife and 

college professor. When she had in- 
sisted, with a passion seemingly out of all 
proportion to Richard’s mild concessions, 
that she should be allowed to carry on her 
career just as if she had not married, he 
consented readily, and—Silvia admitted— 
kept his bargain faithfully. Nevertheless 
there was a difference between being a 
successful architect’s assistant, while living 
in a house run with meticulous care by her 
mother, who made housekeeping a re- 
ligion, and teaching architecture in a col- 
lege and going home at night to a house 
where nothing was done unless she did it or 
gave orders that it be done. 

Richard must have been uncomfortable, 
but he never lost his easy cheer, and by 
diligent inquiry at the great mine where 
his days were spent, he finally unearthed a 
tall Swedish girl who consented to lend 
her totally untrained help to the little 
ménage. 

It was a new existence to Silvia—but 
she was happy—happy in her talks and 
tramps with Richard on their Sundays 
together, in the impromptu meals they 
threw together in the tiny house that was a 
collection of all the errors that a house 
can make architecturally. They were 
happy even in spite of Mrs. Duryea, the 
wife of the President of the little college 
where Silvia taught. Mrs. Duryea 
never forgot that her kindness—and her 
money—had opened a position to Silvia, so 
that her work and Richard’s might be in the 
same locality. Richard worked for Mrs. 
Duryea’s brother, at the coal mine. And 
as she was charmed with Silvia’s individu- 
ality, she exercised on the unfortunate 
young Branches all the fury of manage- 
ment which made her the curse of the iittle 
settlement. 

Her latest scheme was perhaps her 
worst. She decided that Silvia was to 


tutor her nephew—a Magnificent Speci- 


men, as she insisted on referring to him. 
He had proved himself backward in his 
studies and was disgracing her by his 
failure to make high grades. Also—she 
Suggested —Mrs. Branch’s social training 


would be valuable. Duncan lacked poise, 
suavity, 


Illustrated by 
Marshall Frantz 


In compensation she offered a sum that 
would repay Silvia richly—if she had not 
wanted time more than any amount of 
money—and would make the sum total of 
her earning greater than Richard’s—a fact 
which Mrs. Duryea, with amazing crude- 
ness, had the efirontery to mention. Mrs. 
Duryea’s position, as sister to Richard’s 
employer, had many disadvantages. 

The little house, with its busy mistress, 
was running its troubled course when 
Richard had the inspiration to send for 
Caroline, Silvia's younger sister, whose 
training in housewifery was equaled only 
by her superb nonchalance. Arriving in 
her shrimp-pink car, which she drove with 
demoniac skill, Caroline speedily brought 
order into the home, and trained the new 
maid, Signy, into a passable imitation of 
her mother’s marvelous servants. 

She was satirically intolerant of the 
college society as controlled by Mrs. 
Dur, ea, and when she heard of the tutor- 
ing scheme, she burst into open irruption. 

“Duncan Annesley was at a house-party 
at Betty Ferris’s last Christmas. ‘That 
horrible woman’s taken the very life out 
of him. He doesn’t dare call his soul his 
own. She’s like a vampire, that woman. 
I hate her. She talks about him and her 
husband as if they were two pet animals for 
her to pet and punish, and they take it. 
Cowardly, I call it.” 

It was so unusual for Caroline to overstep 
her ordinary careful nonchalance of manner 
that Silvia turned with surprise to look at 
the slim, furious, upright little figure. 

“Well, don’t worry,”’ she said. “I un- 
derstand that what I am being hired for is 
to infuse spirit and gallantry into the pet 
animal—the pet elephant. from what she 
said, I think. You may help me if you 
like.” 

“T hate her,” said Caroline. 

Richard, when told the news. seemed 
none too well please:|. Wasn't he glad of her 
success? Silvia wondered. Oh. yes. He 
must be. He was the fairest-plaving person 
s*e had ever known. She did not realize 
how very fair she was asking him to play. 


PART IV 

UNCAN ANNESLEY, the Mag- 

nificent Specimen—as Silvia was 

given to referring to him—turned 

up duly for his coaching. He 
appeared at four the next day, in an ex- 
pensive little car, which came cautiously 
to a halt before the Branch house. Silvia, 
just home from her second period’s work, 
was relaxing across a chair and thinking 
rapturously that for two hours there was 
nothing to do which could not wait. 

“IT am Mr. Annesley,” he said breath- 
lessly, lumbering up the steps and saying 
it a little too soon, so that it had to be re- 
peated. “I am Mr. Annesley” 

Caroline, at her bedroom window above, 
burst into audible laughter. 

“Mr. Annesley’ caught his breath, 
turned scarlet, bumped into the screen 
door and Signy, and then almost stepped 
on Silvia, by this time holding out her hand 
politely within her living-room. 

Silvia was rather sorry for him. As to 
magnificence, he was at least generously 
proportioned. He was a thorough-going 
six feet three, broad, nearly heavy in pro- 
portion. In theory this is desirable, but in 
practise Duncan was a little too big for a 
world planned for average-sized people. 
And whatever he might be when Silvia was 
through with him, he was not debonair 
now. He hada big, featureless sort of face, 
or so Silvia described it to Richard after- 
ward. The only thing you could really re- 
member about it was its doggedly gloomy 
expression. Also he had a giggle when 
most nervous, which was not, Silvia 
pointed out to Caroline, the right giggle for 
the Rich and Great. 

She brought him in and set him at ease 
as best she could. It was not much you 
could do with Duncan ever in that direc- 
tion. He seemed tongue-tied. 

As they went on with their work, she 
found him not actually stupid, but ap- 
parently terrified of all human contacts. 
A quick question, a sudden turn to the con- 
versation, left him stammering and flush- 
ing. An attempt at rallying brought out a 
thick perspiration on his forehead. He 
seemed afraid to express any opinions of 
his own, and wavered, in the manner of the 
desperately shy, between saying things 
which were so personal as to be almost rude 
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Silvia and Ric':- 
ard had a won- 
derful evenins 
all to themselves 
in the little liv- 
ing-room. They 
toasted sand- 
wiches over the 
sweet-smelling 
birch logs, and 
finished by steal - 
ing tomorrow 
night’s dessert 
from the icebox 


and apologizing humbly for saying quite 
harmless things. 

Silvia turned on him at their third les- 
son. 

“You mustn’t say you are sorry every 
time any one gives you a light answer or 


teases you a little. There’s nothing to be 
sorry for. Conversation is give and take. 
And more than that, when you do say 
things you should apologize for, you never 
seem to know it!” 

He looked as bewildered as the centipede 
when he was asked which leg came after 
which. So entirely so, indeed, that Silvia 
was sorry she had spoken. But Mrs. Dur- 
yea had been explicit that she was—or 
Duncan was—paying not only for archi- 
tecture but amenities. He was to be made 
a Debonair Barnevelt. Therefore Silvia 
did not feel that time taken from his work 
for a little mannerly straightening out was 
wasted. 

“I—I'm sorry,” he said helplessly, and 
at this Silvia laughed irrepressibly. 

Duncan stared at her and flushed, for 
Silvia, laughing, was her most delightful. 
He looked as if he were listening to some- 
thing unexpectedly lovely. 

They were working in the little, rough- 
cast, cheaply pretty living-room together, 


over the table, a pull-out one which had 
been one of Silvia’s purchases with her 
salary money. Silvia’s slim body, in its 
dull-blue dress with its touches of gold 
embroidery, was half-sitting, half-leaning 
against the table, as she laughed and 
scolded him. Most of the time—indeed, 
all the time she was Mrs. Branch, the in- 
structor—Silvia forgot all about herself, 
and whether she was young or old, pretty 
or ugly. But when Duncan stared and 
stared again, as if that light little laugh 
of hers, and she, were very beautiful and 
wonderful and strange, she felt a passing 
self-consciousness. 

In a moment he spoke, haltingly. If he 
had not, Silvia would have jumped up and 
walked around the table, or done some- 
thing else to break the strain. 

“I—I like your laugh so. It’s different 
from most people’s. I never heard but one 
other girl laugh just like that. Like—little 
bells cooing. No, I know that sounds silly. 
Bells can’t coo. But they do—when peo- 
ple laugh that way.” 

“You pick up those little mannerisms 
from the people you live with,” Silvia said 
matter-of-factly. “I laugh, and talk on the 
telephone, exactly like my mother, though 
I’m not entirely like her in other ways. 


You'd like her, I think, if you knew her.” 

“T—I don’t know that I would,” said 
Duncan with one of his unforgivable- 
nesses. “I don’t like my elders.” 

He did not say it flippantly, as most col- 
lege boys would have, but with a dreary 
earnestness, like an oppressed child. 

Silvia involuntarily let him hear the 
“cooing bells?’ again. 

“None of them? Never, as long as 
you've lived? That’s rather hard on the 
poor things, Mr. Annesley. They couldn't 
help being born earlier than you were.” 

“That isn’t what I mind . . . You see 
—well—do you know my aunt Alice?” 

“Of course,” she said non-committally. 
“She arranged your lessons, you remem- 
ber.”’ 

“Well—I—I’ve lived with her all my 
life. And—and—well, you never do know 
which things you ought to be sorry for. I 
—lI guess it’s made me so I never exactly 
know what anybody’s going to think of 
anything I say. Whether it’s rude or not, 
you know. I know at college I couldn’t 
get along at all. Men and girls are so dith- 
cult. I’m all right with dogs. Or cars. Or 
people like street-car conductors and rub- 
bish-men. I don’t mind them. But— 
regular people—” 
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Of course. Why had she never thought 
of this solution to poor Duncan's incapac- 
ity for social adjustment? He had been 
nerve-broken by the intense radiation of 
Mrs. Duryea’s violent and capricious per- 
sonality. She could see that the lady, with 
a genuine affection for her nephew, might, 
given his sensitive organism, entirely be- 
wilder him and jerk him out of focus with 
normal existence by her wild domineering. 
Her very efforts, which had doubtless been 
unresting, to make him as socially ade- 
quate as her ideal of him, had cowed and 
disorganized him. 

Silvia had once seen a collie ruined by 
too much severe training from the hands 
of a master who was genuinely fond of it, 
but who had never been able to afford 
dogs before, and had no idea how to handle 
the more sensitive breeds. It was a beau- 
tiful, little white creature in such a con- 
nual agony of terror lest it miss a word 
of obedience that it was forever doing the 
wrong thing and having to be scolded once 
more. Poor crouching animal—she had 
thought it stupid till her father told her 
better. He had bought it, out of sheer 
pity, from the man who had misused it. 
But to the end of its days, going anywhere 
With Snow was a humiliation. Strangers 


would come up indignantly to Silvia or 
Caroline at the post-office or by the Sound, 
and say rebukingly: 

“Don’t you know you can’t be hard on 
collies? You should never whip them!” 

And Snow, crouching on her belly, would 
look up and shiver in a way that made 
Caroline, she said, come nearer to wanting 
to whip her than she ever had with a dog. 
The girls became tired of explaining that 
Snow had been ruined before they ever saw 
her, and finally left her alone, to wander 
within the enclosure of the Wingfield 
grounds, happy and lithely beautiful so 
long as no human being spoke to her too 
suddenly, or gave her an order. 

This poor Annesley man looked more 
like a Great Dane than a collie, but it was 
evidently possible to wreck even a Great 
Dane. 

He was only twenty-three. He seemed, 
Silvia thought, to like her. She wondered 
if it would be possible to gain his confidence 
sufficiently to rebuild the shaken nerves 
and readjust the overstrung personality 
that masked itself now under a semblance 
of callousness. 

She patted his hand as if he were a child 
—as indeed he began to seem to her, a 
scant year his senior as she was. 


They played a 
sleepy and in- 
consequent 
chess game. 
And finally 
they aban- 
doned that 


and talked 
about living 
and happiness, 
and why it was 
very, very im- 
portant to love 
each other 


“T understand, I think,” she said. “Now, 
Mr. Annesley, I want you to remember, 
when vou are with me, or with my husband 
and my sister—I have a little sister who 
says she knows you—that nobody is going 
to think the wrong thing of anything you 
say. We like you a lot, and we want to be 
friends with you.” 

“Not—” said Duncan hesitatingly, 
account of my money?” 

In spite of what she had just said, Silvia 
was about to turn on him in a fury. Oh, 
the man was a hopeless fool! And then she 
looked at him and saw that he had not in- 
tended any insult. His eyes had filled with 
the easy tears of the over-nervous and over- 
sensitive, and he had spoken in half-in- 
credulous, childish gratitude. So she 
answered him gently. 

“Why, what good would your money be 
to any of us? You must learn to be able to 
tell scheming people from decent ones. 
Haven’t you ever used your own judg- 
ment?” 

“My aunt Alice always says I haven't 
any,” said the poor boy. ‘‘She says if I ever 
try to size people up I am sure to be wrong, 
so I must leave it to her, because she is 
clever. And she is, you know—all the 
family says so. (Continued on page 150) 
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This is Ernestine Schumann-Heink in her Golden Jubilee 
Year—still singing after half a century; the story of her 
fight to succeed is written in her strong, determined features 


MPORTANT occasions, social and 
otherwise, are generally opened with 

a speech, and this is an important oc- 
casion for me, because it is the last 
time I shall come before the readers of this 
great magazine. So I must make good use 
of my time. There are a few things yet to 
say—a few golden memories to put before 
you, before I make my low, deep, and very 


best courtesy of farewell. So it’s now or 
56 


never for my speech, and here it is. It is 
something I feel very strongly about, not 
only as an opera singer (that is natural). 
but as a woman, and a mother. 

I made this speech to the girls in Smith 
College. It was right after my concert, 
when they were still applauding and calling 
for the usual encores. Then it was I said: 

“Now, listen, children, don’t be dis- 
appointed, for I’m going to fa/k to you now, 


The 
OLDEN 


Madame 
Schumann- 


Heink 


Concludes the 
Story of 
A Long Lifetime 
Of Singing 


By 
MARY 
LAWTON 


not sing! I have something very impor- 
tant to say, and it will do you far more 
good than another song. I don’t want to 
talk to your mothers or your fathers or 
your grandmothers—I just want to talk 
to vou young girls. It’s about cigarette 
smoking. Yes, cigarette smoking! 

“T want you to know—you girls—that 
I have never smoked in all my life—and] 
never will. I think and say with all my 
heart that it’s a crime that you children 
are poisoning your young bodies by 
smoking cigarettes. Why—why do you 
do it? 

“What the men are doing is none of 
my business—I don’t want to tackle 
them now, at my time of life! I am 
speaking to you girls as a woman, 4 
mother. And right here and now, if you'll 
seal the bargain, I’ll make you a promise. 
I promise you, if you stop this old rotten 

smoking of cigarettes, that I'll be a god- 
mother to every blessed first child you girls 
may have! Yes, I will! But if I smell 
cigarette smoke when I go for the cere- 
mony—even one whiff!—nothing doing! 
No godmother Schumann-Heink for you! 
Never! Amen!” P 
Well, I thought they would die laughing! 
But they knew I was in earnest, just the 
same. They were surprised, too, of course, 
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to have this wholesale criticism 
in public. But I said: 

“Never mind, children, how 
I scold and criticise you. It’s 
ood for your souls. You'll 
thank me later on. I have been 
criticised all my life, by a whole 
army of critics from all over the 
world, and see how strong and 
husky | am! And now, in my 
Golden Jubilee year, I can still 
stand up before you all and say 
that I am grateful for the criti- 
cism I have received, just as 
vou should be grateful to me. 
If not now—anyway, you will 
be a hundred years from now!” 

Which of course brought 
down the house! 

And this brings me back to 
myself —as things always bring 
us back to ourselves—and to 
the real value of criticism and 
the critic, particularly in the 
life of a singer. From whom do 
you hear the truth, but only 
from the critics? Friends will 
always praise you to keep the 
friendship and favor, and so on. 
They have a thousand excuses 


of tears! But even so, it was all 
for the best—for from each bad 
critic, the same as from the good 
critic, there is something to learn. 
So I always took two-thirds as 
right and left one-third for a ques- 
tion. And for this reason I sav 
that the critic is absolutely neces- 
sary to the artist, and I bless today 
my critics. 

I tell you that a singer or an 
actress must admit, as I do, in my 
old age, that the critics are a bless- 
ing—though sometimes in dis- 
guise! From a good critic as from 
a bad—if you use your brain—vyou 
can accept two-thirds of their criti- 
cism as right. 

Now, there was one great Bos- 
ton critic who criticised me merci- 
lessly in (Continued on page 184) 


for your faults and mischief, 
but the critics—ach! they pick From the 
out first the faults! If the critic 
doesn’t like the singer, he 

goes to the very limit to ferret out what 

he can to give it to you “in the neck,” as 

you say it hert, which is very apropos in 

this connection! From the very first I al- 

ways had that in mind, so that I never 
condemned the critics, even in the begin- 

ning. I used to cry, yes, of course, when 

they went for me, for one day I would be 
pleased with myself and think I sang like 

an angel; but the next morning, after the 
concert, the first thing was two cents for 

the paper to read what the critic had said, 

and then if it was bad, ach! how I cried! 

Into my breakfast coffee went the saltiest 


nthe Albert Collection 


The great composer, Brahms (above), used to wire ahead to “put 
on ‘Carmen’ with the Heink” whenever he visited the Hamburg 
opera. “The back can speak like any other part of the body; 
I can express as much through my back as my face,” says 
the great actress-singer. The elder Damrosch (left), father of 
Walter Damrosch, was one of the finest conductors of his time : 
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Binnie locked 
round him. 
“Ann,” hesaid, 
“you ought 
not to be liv- 
ing in a place 
like this. Marry 
me, and let’s 
move into our 
own house, 
where it’scool”’ 


The BABY Who 


By Lona Found That) & 
Gale To Get -Married and) 


RS. MARCUS MALTREVOR in the heart of the Italian district. Her So, on an evening when Miss Branchett & = 
had a beautiful bassinet which gifts there already included an old pink was out, and when Miss Ann Petit was a ‘ 
she decided to give away, her velvet opera cloak and some evening “‘on the house” and answered the bell, and : 
children now being grown and clothes of her husband’s. was in deep annoyance to find nobody a 
no others probable. The bassinet was “They don’t see much that is beautiful,” there, and then spied a basket on the step Woe 
done in blue silk and point d’esprit, with a she said. “I don’t believe in the exclu- and in it a baby—so, it was a fortunate rs 
tulted, blue-silk comforter of lamb’s-wool, sively useful. Besides, these things will thing that the blue-silk bassinet was at me 
and a pink pillow with white embroidered prove useful.” hand, ready to pop the baby into. q 
slips. But Mrs. Maltrevor had no friends And they did, for dramatics. And the “Now, this,” said Miss Petit, “‘is too Mor 
with either babies or prospects, so as she bassinet stood in the office of Miss much. Three babies have been left on ee 
didn’t want the bassinet about, she gave it. Branchett, the head resident the step in three weeks. The neighbor- ao 
to the Cinnamon Hill Neighborhood House, “You never can tell,” she said. hood is getting the habit. Miss Branchett ’ 
5S 
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“Go down in 
the nursery,” 
she said, ‘‘and 
bring up three 
baby bottles.” 
‘“*That’s not 
germane to the 
real subject,” 
said Binnie, 
“but I'll do 
what I can” 


Ever ‘ybod ly Wanted 


knew whom the others belonged to and 
returned them within the hour—but this 
one | can’t recognize. How old would 
you think she is, Binnie?” 

Mr. Binnie Morris said that he didn’t 
know, had nothing to measure by. “I 
should think, though,” he ventured, “she’s 
about two weeks long.” 

“How expert!” said Ann, though Mr. 
Morris, as was usual with him when she 
Spoke, was not listening to her at all, but 
was merely thinking about her. 


PLACE 


Illustrated by 


Make A Home For Her 


“Binnie,” she said, “I suggest you sit 
here by the bassinet all night and watch 
her. The rest of us need sleep.” 

“Cute little dickens, isn’t she?” said 
Binnie. 

She was Ann 


about ten weeks old, 


thought, and she was clad in a sports cos- 
tume of two pieces, the outer being made 
of a flour sack, very chic, Ann said, since 
it had been boiled until the letters didn’t 
show. 

They laid her in the blue bassinet—Ann, 


La 


John 
Gatta 


and Mr. Binnie Morris, who had a class 
in modeling and was staying at Cinnamon 
Hill while his people were in Europe. Ann 
lived at the house, which was the only 
home she had. The baby had arrived with 
no address, no tag, and no message. She 
was absurdly little, with a magnificent 


head, they thought, vast blue eyes, 
Binnie said, and exquisite hands, they 
agreed. 


“Let’s now return Mrs. Maltrevor’s bas- 
sinet,” Binnie suggested, “contents and 
59 
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il. f.o.b. And we'll say, ‘Look what!’ on 
the card. Oh, Morley!” 
“Hello.” said Morley, going home from 


is carpentry class. 
“Got a baby in the bassinet.” 


“That’s what it’s for, isn’t it?” said 
Morley. “Say. don’t let those kids into 
my room. I've got some stain drying.” 


Morley went. 
“Fatherly sort.” 
“Not like vou.” 

watch all night.” 

She locked her desk. and the baby. 
liscerning some finality, 
smothered squeak. 

“Kittenish kid,” said Binnie. 
word, vou don’t leave me!” 

“Well.” said Ann, “carry the bassinet 
up to my room. I don’t know about a 
baby. but I’m game till morning. If she 
howls in the night. the whole house will 
come to ask for her history.” 

Binnie took the baby in his arms and 
jollowed Ann up to her third-floor room. 
He set the bassinet on the floor and then 
looked reverently round on the painted 
jurniture. the rag rug, and the gas plate. 

“Ann,” he said, “you ought not to be 
living in a place like this. Marry me and 
let's move into our house, where it’s cool.” 

“Go down in the nursery,” she said, 
“and from the sterilizer bring up three 
baby bottles—complete. And then get a 
pint of milk from the refrigerator. That’s 
all I know about a baby.” 

“That’s not germane to the real sub- 
ject.” said Binnie, “but I'll do what I 
can.” 

With milk and water warming on the 
plate, and her door locked, Ann took 
the baby on her lap. She knew that 
you must hold their heads up, and 
sterilize their bottles, warm their 
food, and feed them every three 
hours—and there her technical 
knowledge ended. As to food, new 
cow's milk and water, she knew, were 
incomplete. but she had faith that 
eight hours of such ‘a diet would not 
prove fatal. She fed the baby, sit- 
zing by the window above the tiny. 
graveled garden where no air stirred. 
lhe baby, feeding contentedly, lay in 
some thick cocoon of silence, utterly 


said Binnie. 
said Ann, “preparing to 


as if 
set up a high, 


“Say, my 


withdrawn from every contact. Ann 
looked at her and thought: 
“Funny little blob of life. Where 


are vou going?” 

The baby looked up at her with 
wide, blue-brown eyes and seemed to 
reply: 


“Funny little blob of life. Where 
you going?” 
Ann answered “J dont know, 


any more than vou!” 

The night was interminable, hot 
and airless. The baby was restless, 
.nd when Ann dozed, she instantly 
woke to look at her watch lest it be 
feeding time. When the baby cried, 
no one came to inquire. A wailing 
baby within the walls of the settle- 
ment house might have a dozen explana- 
tions, none of which would have surprised 
anybody. 

Ann slept hardly at all. But she spent 
a delicious night. The little blob of life, 
lost in one of her own nightgowns, in the 
blue bassinet, was a singularly lovely 
presence in the tiny, painted room. 


The samovar was hissing on the break- 


fast table when Ann and the baby entered 
the dining-room. 
“Another baby on the step,” 
“Ww ho’s got my Times?” 
“There’s a board meeting at eleven,’ 
Miss Branchett. ‘‘Whose baby is it now?” 

“She ‘et’ her tag,” Ann _ explained. 
“Board meeting. Then Mrs. Maltrevor 
will be down. Let’s do as Binnie said and 
offer her the bassinet full of baby.” 

The other residents were fertile in sug- 
gestions: Would a theater like a baby leit 
at the box-office or checked in the coat 
room for publicity? Would a church? 
Had there ever been a baby stowaway on 
an ocean liner? 

Morley came in and listened. ‘I'll take 
her, if you say so,” he said to Miss Branch- 
ett, and looked at her until she looked 
away. 

“Mrs. Maltrevor’s the one,”’ said Binnie. 
“She could say it with a million. She 
could brush the baby in, and hire her taken 
care of, and spend the difference.” 


said Ann. 


’ said 


“That kind never do,” said Miss 
Branchett. “Or would you say ‘never 
does’?” 


Binnie said that such people were singu- 
lar, and still terribly plural, and he went 
to hang over Ann’s chair. 

“I wish,” said Miss Branchett, “that 
some of them could have been where I was 
last night.” 

They listened. Helen Branchett made 
everything interesting that she told, partly 
by charm and partly by power, but now 
her recital was interesting on its own 
account. 

“Mr. L’Allemond,” 


she said. “Mr. 


EDISON 
MARSHALL 


Stamped his name on the memories 
of Good Housekeeping readers with 
“Child of the Wild,” that vivid, daring 
picture of life in Alaska with its cruelty 
and power and its stern truth and fierce 
courage. His new novel, “The Far 
Call,” is an even more poignant story 
of a man who fought his way through 
half a dozen countries, only to be con- 
quered—at last—by a girl. It begins 


IN 
AUGUST 


Francois L’Allemond. It isn’t that he tells 
the future—he shows the future.” 

She went on about it. But Binnie began 
murmuring to Ann: 


“IT wish he’d show my future. You 
show me mine, Ann.” 
Eleven o'clock, and Mrs. Maltrevor’s 


car was parked in the little street with four 
other great cars, blocking the traffic of 


The Baby Who Had No Place to Go 


vans and fish carts. Ann sat in the office 
and held the baby and raged. 

“A settlement house,” she sai, “ig g 
disgusting spectacle on the day of the 
board meeting. Haven't they the decency 
to come in taxis? Haven't they - 

“I went through all that,” said Miss 
Branchett, sorting bills, “when I was young 
and radical. Now all I know is som ebody’s 
got to do something while we’re waiting 
for somebody to do something. Stay jn 
here, Ann, with the baby. We ought to 
pull off an adoption, if the six of them come 
to board meeting.” 

Five of the “six of them” were being 
shown over the house by a resident an 
were solemnly “viewing the activities.” 
When they came into the office, they were 
still in the glow of the number attending 
night classes. 

“The vocational training here,’ Mrs 
Marcus Maltrevor was saying, “‘is the 
salvation of souls.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Miss 
Branchett drily, “but it fills empty 
mouths.” 

Miss Branchett was so efficient that 
they overlooked what they regarded as her 
tendency to materialism. 

The five directors—one was in Europe— 


sat down about the walls. And Miss 
Branchett said: 
“Here’s a baby that belongs to us. | 


wish one of the directors would take her 
so that Miss Petit could go on with her 
work.” 

Ann pushed forward the bassinet. 


The five directors rose, peered, and 
exclaimed. 
“My bassinet!’’ Mrs. Maltrevor 
cried. 


“Yes, and we thought perhaps—” 
said Miss Branchett. 

“Me?” Mrs. Maltrevor cried. 
“With my health? Oh, I couldn’ 
possibly.” 

“You wouldn't like to have her 
nursed out?’’ Miss Branchett went 
on methodically. ‘Cared for outside 
the house?” 

“Oh, that,” said Mrs. Maltrevor, 
“js heartless. A baby should be the 
joy of a home—not a mere duty. 


“Can you think of any way to do 
that’s less heartless, Mr. Malcolm?” 
Miss Branchett asked. 

Mr. Malcolm blushed and mur 
mured, “If I were an old maid instead 
of an old bachelor—”’ 

“Say ‘unmarried woman,’ for heav- 
en’s sake, Mr. Malcolm,” said Miss 
Agnes Pride. 

“If I were an unmarried woman,” 
said Mr. Malcolm, glaring at her, 
“I'd take her, quick.” 

“You wouldn't be a fit person,” 
Miss Pride retorted, “if you had my 
nerves.” 

“How about this, Mrs. Park- 
hurst?” Miss Branchett asked wearily. 

“Oh, it’s much too great a respon- 

sibility,” said litthe Mrs. Parkhurst. 

“Much too great,’ echoed her sister, 
Mrs. Benjamin Beals. ‘When I see what 
the mothers of young people have to 
contend with today— 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Parkhurst. 

Miss Branchett picked the baby out of 
the bassinet. “I wasn’t thinking of what 
the mothers have to contend with,”’ she 
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Mr. Malcolm laid a box of roses in the bassinet. 
cried, ‘“‘Now, whether she ever has a home or 


said. “I was thinking, I confess, of what 
this baby will have to contend with.” 
p “Poor little thing!” said Mrs. Maltrevor. 
‘So much to contend with that the respon- 
sibility is overwhelming. I  couldn’t 
think —” 

“Nor I, with my nerves,” said Miss 
Pride. 

“Nor I, with my ménage,” said Mr. 
Malcolm. 

“You might take her away, Ann,” said 


Miss Branchett. “I 
myself.” 

“Why don’t you, Miss Branchett?” they 
all cried, and added variously, “It would 
be such a sweet relaxation, when you come 
in tired to death . . .” 

“Quite so,”’ said Miss Branchett. “I can 
see my whole future—’’ She stopped 
with a manner of preoccupation. 

As Ann went out, she heard 
Maltrevor saying, 


may adopt her 


Mrs. 


“For the débutante,”’ said he. 
a mother, she has at least had a début party 


And Miss Branchett 


“How fortunate that I sent down the 
bassinet!” 

“Isn’t it—isn’t said Miss Branchett 
with unusual fervor for one so calm, and 
resumed her manner of preoccupation. 

Binnie took the bassinet in his modeling 
class for a little while, so that Ann could 
read her house report, as manager. And 
before Ann began to read. Miss Branchett 
came out of her preoccupation to say 
abruptly: (Continued on page 221) 
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The feminine note in the new sports mode is illustrated in this Lelong model, 
imported by Franklin Simon & Co. Of silk crépe, the frock shows three inter- 
esting details—a new use of buttons, a buckled belt, and a rolled collar-jabot 
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Two sports 
‘ostumes seen 
as Cannes 


Summer Sports (Clothes jor the Country 
The Races, or (J; mart Resorts 


HE crown is the distinguishing 

feature of the newest French hats, 

and the low-crowned hat is smartest. 
To quote our Paris office, ““The smartest 
women are wearing the small, cap-like felt 
hat with the crown molding the head or at 
least outlining it. The great, high-crowned 
hat is no longer considered smart.” Brims, 
however, may be of all species, from the 
broad, sweeping type to the absolutely 
brimless toques. What a happy mode this 
is! You are, for once, entirely free to select 
the type that becomes you, and I urge you 
all to take advantage of this and to turn 
quickly and without regret from the severe 
high-crowned era just passed to the more 
flattering low-crowned mode that is new. 
_ The wide and drooping hat is always an 
important part of the July-August milli- 
hery mode, this year being no exception, 
but the leading hat for morning wear is the 
small felt; the brimless toque, in felt or 
other materials, for more formal occasions. 


Colors 


_ Black is extremely important this sum- 
ner, as evidenced so definitely at all the 
smart places abroad, where women of social 


Helen Koues, Director 


importance and chic congregate. Much 
blue has been seen, too, especially a bright 
dark blue, a good deal of gray, and several 
shades of green. Then there are plaids for 
sports, in bright colors, brown, beige, 
natural tones, and pinks, as well as a great 
deal of purple and mauve, and, of course, 
in the summer always white. Vivid yellow 
and orange have been seen at the resorts 
in sports clothes. White satin is simply 
stunning and, as we said last month, the 
smartest theme for evening. Diaphanous 
black evening gowns run a close second. 


Accessories 


Something distinctly new is creeping 
into the glove mode this year—a vital 
difference indeed. One French house is 
making eight-button, pull-on gloves in 
champagne sucde for summer wear. The 
tops are embroidered in a blanket stitch. 
This embroidery is different from the 
atrocities that have put in an appearance 
these past few seasons; it is done with taste 
and chic, in tone with the glove. 

Handbags are of many varieties. There 
is the small pouch type, still smart, and one 
ofthenewesthasno (Continued on page 192) 
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First two frocks — 
Drecoll’s—one of 
gray crépe de Chine 
with tiny tucks and 
soft jabot, the other 
printed silk and 
chiffon witha boléro, 
Lelong’s coat in 
plaited georgette has 
a yoke-scarf 


Putty chiffon trim- 
med with dark blue, 
stilched in a new 
fashion, and a blue 
carnalionat bell 
form the Paul Caret 
dress. Blue printed 
chiffon frock, below, 
finely plailed and 
edged with satin 


DAVIDSON 


DRECOLL DKECOLL LELONG 


Daytime e/portr Clother¢/how 
G The ‘Newer, “lore 
Gfemipine CDetaily 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


LELONG 


LELONG 


kreand (oats 


cS/leevelesr 
the Newest Contribution 
porty Mode 


to the 


BECHOITF 


Dark blue plaided 
with green, 
vellow, and re d, and 
lvet for Martia 


lwo 


taffeta 


Armand’ s 
frock. The 
at far 
left ts bluecr ép 
and white marocai 
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frocks, it is a great advantage to be 
able to make your own clothes. We 
have here two most attractive and dis- 
tinctly different afternoon dresses—both 
essential types for every wardrobe. 
For the summer afternoon bridge or tea, 
or even the informal dinner or dance. 
the frock on the left, made of plain or 


] N THE summer, when one needs many 


Pattern J-6, de- 
signed for plain 
or printed chif- 
fon and lace, 34 
lo 42,is 50c. J-7, 
1 smart, bolero 
daytime frock, 
34 to 42, is 50¢. 
Send remittance 
‘0 Good House- 
keeping Pattern 
Service, 119 
West goth Street, 
New York City 


Patterns, fore /ummer rocks 


Of Jeminine Charm 


printed chiffon and lace, is very smart. 
The other model, made of crépe de Chine 
or semi-sheer crépe, is suitable for any 
daytime hour. It is a two-piece, has a bo- 
lero in the back, which ends in a long soft 
drapery in the front. and has a bias collar 
that rolls softly around the neckline. 
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The two bathing 
costumes al im- 
mediate right 
are Mary No- 
a 
two-piece suit of 
fine white silk 
edged with pink, 
has a pink and 
whilecanvas bell; 
the other is of 
Rodier’s white 
and pink towel- 
ing, same belt 


Pathing, 


MARY 
NOWITZEY 


Costumes ere Belted- 


“Many ‘Have Over-Blousres 


HE smartest bathing beaches are 
gay with color, and this summer 
bathing costumes and beach coats 
of every description are fascinating in 
their daring and striking combinations. 
Some of the newest bathing suits have 
belted over-blouses, very like those of 
sports costumes, and just as carefully de- 
signed. There are two of these suits at 


the left in the beach scene, just above. 

Newer and smarter, however, and a 
bit more practical for the very active 
bather, is the more tailored type of suit, 
which may be a one-piece or have sepa- 
rate trunks. Typical of this stvle are the 
two Jane Regny suits—both of wool jer- 
sey—the one in center is tlesh-color and 
striped; the other. red, white, and gray. 


JANE REGNY 
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Georgette for Parties 

Lovely printed dresses of chiffon 
or georgette are smarter than ever 
this summer, and the one at right, 
tn georgette, has a sash all around 
ending in bow in front, three soft 
tters on each side, sleeves with full 
flowing cuffs, silk slip, and a 
shoulder flower; white with red, 
green, or black floral design, or 
navy and tan; 16 to 4o; $16.50 


Summer 


The two-piece dress, above, right, 
is exceedingly smart. Of crépe de 
Chine, it is trimmed with hand 
work, and the separate skirt, 
plaited on each side, is on a silk 
bodice; white, rose-beige, rose, 
French blue; sizes 14 to 4o; $15.75 


Smart one-piece, wrap-over printed 
dimity, left, rst figure, sash through 
one side, tying in back; jabot’ has 
plaited edge and Irish crochet trim- 
aing, also cuffs; one pocket, pearl 
buttons; white with blue, black, 
green, or orchid; 16 to 46; $7.05 


A printed voile dress, left, second 
figure, in either a tan ground with 
black, brown, and coral print, or 
gray with navy, red, and copen; 
solid color in two tones used for 
vestee, collar, cuffs, and belt; plaits 
on cach side; 34 to 44; $6.05 


Printed silk frock with soft geor- 
gette collar falling into jabot and 
edged with lace, first figure, right, 
cuffs trimmed the same; flat belt 
ul around, buckle in front; plaits 
each side; white with black, rose, 
or copen print; 16 to 42; $15.50 


Cool cotton voile frock, right, sec- 
ond, tie sash in back, blouse hem- 
stitched and tucked, glass buttons, 
collar, cuffs, and vestee contrast- 
ing, knife plails; gray and French 
blue, navy and bisque, bisque and 
lighter shade; 36 to 46; $10.50 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Let Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C., buy for 
you in New York these 
pretty summer clothes. 
Just send a complete de- 
scription, giving size and 
color wanted, together 
with check or money- 
order to cover the amount 


For Shopping 
or Luncheon 
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A Voile Frock 
Pretty voile fro k for summer, 
right, in flesh, green, queen 
llue, peach, or orchid, cm 
broidered int slitch 
and knots in two shades to 
harmoni ¢, Has long sleeves 
and linen collar bound with 
wile, and smocking at lop 
of each hip below which 
shirt flares. Ties at cuffs; 
tie sash in back; 16 to 42; $5 


The georgette coat dress, be- 
low, is ideal for summer. In 
navy blue or black with a 
crépe de Chine slip of self 
color, the collar and cuffs of 
beige crépe de Chine, double 
tucks in front of blouse and 
all around in skirt, it opens 
all the way down the front; 
ties with bow of georgette; 
fancy buttons; 36 to 44; $15 


The Georgette 
roc 


Linen and Tub Silk 
Two one- piece S poris frocks, one linen, the 
other striped silk, above, have a new double- 
breasted effect and pearl buttons. Linen in 
maize, green, or white, has box plaits in 
front, one in back; 16 to go; $11.50; silk, 
in rose, green, orchid, or blue, has kick 
plaits at sides, lie sash; 16 to 44; $0.75 


One of the very newest dresses for summer, 
left, of flat crépe, has the lovely bow yoke. 
The skirt with narrow box plaits across the 
front is stitched near the waist-line; the 
belt goes all around, fastened in front with 
buckle; comes in white, maize, peach, rose- 
beige, navy blue; 14 to 20; only $15.75 


A charming summer negligée of voile in 
fwo colors with belt and deep tucks at cuffs 
and bottom; peach, orchid, coral, copen, rose; 
34 to go; only $2.05. Wool and fiber silk 
striped sweater, rose-beige and lan, powder 
blue and darker, light green and darker, 
gray and powder blue; 34 to 42; $7.05 


How to Order 
Send check or money- 
order to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C., giving size 
and color. Kindly al- 
low us a few days’ time 
to place orders. If 
necessary to exchange 
anything, send at 
to Good Housekeeping 


Charming semi-made frock, 
below, of pi inted cotton voile, 
cul out lo your size, with 
plaiting, collar, cuffs, tie, 
already made. Two plailed 
tiers on front of skirt, tic 
ash in back; collar, tie, and 
hands on tiers of solid color; 
French blue, beige, or black 
background with gay print; 
14 to 15 or 34 lo 42; $3 us 


A Semi-Made 
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CJrade “Marked fingeric and Hosiery 
efold in. Your Own. c/bops 


Four new and lovely silk stockings, above: 
first, Phenix profile heel; second, Gotham 
Gold Stripe; third, Onyx Pointex; fourth, 
described on page 71 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Would you like to be able to buy in 
the shops of your own town pretty 
underwear and stockings, just as 
people can buy them in the shops on 
Fifth Avenue in New York? If so, all 
you have to do is study these pages of 
trade-marked lingerie and hosiery, 
make your selections from the pic- 
tures and descriptions, then—with 
the trade-marked name in mind —go 
into your own shops and ask for the 
ones you want. All of the manu- 
facturers represented on these pages 
are reliable, and all stand behind 
their trade-marks. You may be sure 
of their smartness and quality as 
well, because the Director of Fash- 
ions has selected them. If you can 
not find them in the shops of your 
own town, write to Good House- 
keeping, National Fashions Depart- 
ment, 119 W. 40th St., New York City, 
and we shall tell you the name of 
the nearest town where they are sold 


Five smart stockings: McCallum’s silk with 
contrasting heel and toe; Rollins invisible 
runstop; Corticelli chiffon open-work clock; 
Burson rayon and wool; Holyoke “Picotip 
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IPSWICH KAYSER 


Practical and modern is the Ipswich 
sel above, French-yoke step-in panties 
of mulli-filament rayon fabric, in 
pink, peach, nile green, orchid, or 
white and rayon fabric vest lo 
match. The Kayser “Band-it” knicker 
drawer of Ttalian silk in peach or 
pink, and the Futurist athletic style 
union-suil of drop-stitch striped voile 
in while or flesh, are ideal for summer 


The three-piece Carter set on the op po- 
site page, negligée robe and pajamas to 
match, of ravon, is lovely in black or 
peach or nile green, with wide bands 
and piping in contrasting colors. The 
“Singletle” garment of that sheer and 
lovely Illusion silk is Van Raalte’s. It 
is a lace-trimmed brassiére and pantie 
combined, the brassiére reinforced with 
nel and hooked under the arm 


The Dalby tricolette pajamas at the 
right come in a wide range of colors 
with contrasting bands. Opposite 
page: the Phenix stocking is silk 
lo the lop, the profile, outline heel in 
contrasting colors. The Gotham Gold 
Stripe, all colors: no run that starts 
above can pass the gold stripe. The 
Onyx Pointex silk stocking has the 
“grece-emphasising” Pointex heel 
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VANITY FAIR 


GORDON 


Picot-finished are the Gordon brassiére- 
lopped slep-in panties ef rayon, in 
peach or pink, above. The brassiére 
fastens under the arms and is double. 
Betsyknit is the name of the straight- 
line, rayon step-in chemise above, with 
a wide band of contrasting color; flesh 
with nile, nile with Nesh, or peach with 
orchid. Both are excellent in fabric 
and design for the practical woman 


A pretty Munsingwear nightgown of 
ravon with peltl point in front, 
Opposite page, comes in nile green, coral, 
or peach, and is bound with a conirast- 
ing color. The Vanity Fair tailored 
sel, left, this page, of glove silk, bloom- 
ers and bandeau all in one, comes ina 
deep shade of pink. The brassiére 
hooks in back; the bloomers are open 
al the sides and hook at the knee 


The Durham stocking has an invisible 
garter run-stop stitch at bottom of 
hem. fine-skein, dyed chiffon 
stocking is the McCallum. A_red- 
dotted line, invisible when worn, is the 
run-stop on the Rollins stocking. The 
Corticelli comes in every color. Burson 
slocking, with no-seam “Comfort 
Foot,” is for sports. The Holvoke, silk 
all the way up, is sheer and elastic 
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Pattern J-1, sizes 2 to 8 years, is 
joc. This frock repeats its two 
inverted plaits in the back. Pattern 
J-2, a smock-frock with long full 
sleeves, in 4 to 10 yr. sizes, is 30¢ 


Pattern J-3, sises 8 to 16 vears, 
is goc. This frock of yellow silk 
with white bertha is designed also 
for a dainty printed fabric with a 
bertha of plain, matching material 


Pattern J-4, 8 to 16 yrs., is 400. 
The skirt of this bolero frock ij 
worn also with the sweater next to 
it. Pattern J-5, with one inverted 
plait in back, 2 to 8 years, is 30 


State number of pattern and sie 
wanted. Send remittance in stamps, 
check, or money-order to Goo 
Housekeeping Pattern Servic, 
119 W. goth St., New York, N.Y. 


Cfrocks- bary 
o Nake end Gary ic Wear 


@c-x- in the junior mode re- 
flect the prevailing fashion notes 
and, like the costumes of their elders, 
conform to certain’ rules. Children’s 
frocks, however, are somewhat more con- 
ventional than their older sisters’; they 
must be simple to be in good taste. Ex- 
treme simplicity, well done, and an absence 
of fussiness and sophisticated accessories, 
will give to the plainest little frocks a 
certain much-to-be-desired air which can 
be gained in no other way. 

The bolero, the straight-line frock, and 
the two-piece, which on the tiny tot has 
the briefest of skirts—all may be charm- 
ingly adapted to girls between the interest- 
ing ages of four and sixteen vears. 

As for trimming in the old sense, it no 
longer exists; tucks, plaits, shirrings, and 
smocking, together with gay bands and 
pipings of contrasting color or fabric, have 
replaced the old form of ornamentation. 


By Caroline Gray 


Cotton fabrics for all occasions, even the 
most festive, are most appropriate for 
childhood’s summer wardrobe, supple- 
mented by plenty of sweaters in blending 
colors and perhaps an occasional knitted 
suit for the cooler days in the mountains 
and by the sea. 

It is of interest to note that the sweater, 
which from infancy has ever been an essen- 
tial of the youthful wardrobe, has within 
the last vear or two attained infinite 
variety and smartness. Now it is not 
only worn for warmth over dainty frocks 
with white collars and cuffs, but has taken 
unto itself a style and place all its own. 
Fashioned as a jumper to be worn with 
separate plaited skirts, it may have but- 
toned shoulders with a square or V neck, 
and is smartest without the flattering 


touch of white at the neck and _ wrists. 

Such a costume is sketched on the git! 
second from the right in the group above 
The sweater blouse is striped in_ three 
shades of blue; the skirt, which really be- 
longs to the bolero frock at its left, exactly 
matches the darkest shade of the sweatet 
It has inverted box-plaits all around and’ 
made on a bodice lining. 

Both the jacket and the blouse of the 
bolero frock are made separately; the 
bolero hangs free from the frock, while an 
elastic around the bottom of the blouse 
holds it snugly in place. However, if 4 
separate skirt is not needed to wear wit! 
sweaters, the frock may be greatly simpli- 
fied by sewing the skirt and blouse together 
and making the jacket sleeveless. P 

To the left of the central group 1s 4 
charming party frock with a deep white 
bertha. A favorite smock of yellow 
tub silk regained (Continued on page 183) 
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he Charm « of the c filhouette 


the Portrait ¢/ampler 


By Anne Orr 


The silhouctte design on this embroidery bag, + ite Working pattern for this effective design for 
and also directions, are in Silhouette Set Hi | | dishcloth knitting bag, and directions are in 
It is soc and includes many other figures 4 Set N, soc. Disheloth and black wool, 7 5¢ extra 
a »4 
Country \ 
| Love of Truth | +€ 
4 Blessed Ape he 


Anne Orr's New Portrait Silhouette Set in 
black and white is called Set N and is 50c. 
It includes working diagrams and directions 
for the Patriotic Portrait Sampler which has 
a red, white, and blue border, bags at top of 
page, six petit point silhouette pictures, 

low, and many other figures of this type 


Hot-lron Pattern’ No. 
7102, 25¢, has designs 
and directions for 
painting silhouettes on 
light shield, above, and 
on the lampshade at 
extreme right of page 


* Set N, soc, has many 
figures for silhouette 
bridge set below, in black 
and white, also Japa 
nese design for tea se! 
in blue and white al ex 
treme right of the page 


Hlot-Tron Pattern No. 
7703, 25¢, has designs 
for cut-work embroidery 
on runner al left. No. 


9704, 25¢, has designs 
for 6 deilies lo match. 
Both tlerns cost 4°¢ 


As there is a great in- 
tevesi_ ia silhouettes at 
this time, Anne Crr 


has writen in- 
structive article on Sil- 
houettes, which will be 
sent for a 2-cent stamp 


NEW NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLEMENT NUMBER 7 


You will find a great deal of in- 
spiration for your summer nee- 
dlework in Anne Orr’s new 
Supplement. It contains de- 
signs and suggestions for prac- 
tically all kinds of needlework, 
with working diagrams and di- 
rections for making many of the 
articles. To order Needlework 
Supplement No. 7, send 10c to 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Also address Anne Orr 
for patterns of these designs 
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Illustrated by 
Herbert M. 
Stoops 


Julian Clyde limped in about 
noon-time afoot, nursing a 
seemingly disabled right arm 
and looking very glum indeed. 
He drew Sheriff Rowley apart, 
and Cyphers, spying intently 
from the door of his store, saw 
them with their heads together 


Chivalr 


PEAK 


XI 
TS compositions changing, day began 
as a matter of jades—which in the 
vault above deepened to purplish- 
black—and of ambers, but they 
would turn a flaming orange as the sun 
came booming up. It was still all dark, 
though, except for one pale saffron slit in 
the east, like a lid half-closed on a jaun- 
diced eyeball, when young Ransom moved 
where he had slept on a mattress of boughs, 
feet-first to the dying coals of his camp-fire. 

A hand stealing out from shelter fell on 
his blanket and came away chilled by the 
touch of the white rime which lay thickly 
there. By that he knew the strengthening 
light would show everything bearded with 
frost crystals. 

He sat up to yawn and to stretch and 
to rub his eyes, and having done these 
things, he looked about him and then he 
gave a deep grunt of astonishment. A light 
shone out of the window of the cabin along- 
side him, its shafted beams falling almost 
across his legs. As he uprighted himself, 
the slab door swung open, and he saw, 
silhouetted against the gleam of a candle 
burning behind her, the girl to whom he 
had given his own bed the night before. 


“Are you all right?”’ he asked, taking 
a step or two toward her out of the murk. 

“Of course.” 

“But what are you doing up so early?” 

“For one thing, I’ve been waiting for 
you to rouse,” his ward answered him 
blithely. “I’ve been awake quite awhile— 
awake and busy, too, part of the time.” 

“Wait a minute until I can stir up this 
fire,” he told her. “It’s pretty cold outside 
here.” 

‘Please do; then show you what 
I’ve been busied at—you'll be surprised!” 
There was a note of exultation in her 
voice. 

Wondering, he fanned the grayed, 
charred embers to life. When the rosy 
tongues were licking up and fusing, rosy 
and cheerful, Ransom, still kneeling, heard 
footsteps behind him and a little metallic, 
jangling sound, and the girl came forward 
into the ring of illumination. Circling the 
blaze, she faced him from across it, her 
face aglow and smiling. 

“Look!” she said; and he looked, and 
with a smothered exclamation, “Well, 
be—!” reared back on his heels. 


From her fingers dangled the cuffs 


By IRVIN 5S. 


CoBB 


which had bound her, their unlatched jaws 
hanging ajar. 

“Why, you’ve got them undone some- 
how!”’ he cried out, getting on his feet. 
“They’re unlocked.” 

“Unlocked but still dangerous,’’ she 
said. “See here,” she illustrated: ‘Once 
they’re off, you can shove them through 
themselves as often as you please.”’ Metal 
grated and clinked as she manipulated the 
revolving mechanism of the circlets. “‘It’s 
only when you slip them over something 
solid—for instance, over a doomed damsel’s 
wrists, as per yesterday at Quartz Lake— 
that they make it bothersome for whoevet 
has to wear them.” 

“But all by yourself, there in the pitchy 
black, how did you manage it?” he 
demanded. 

“Save your grief,” she said. “I haven't 
crushed any of my bones—they only ache 
a little. See, the skin isn’t even broken. 
And I wasn’t in utter darkness either— 
thanks to you. I waked up about an hour 
ago, I’d say it was, with a bad cramp in my 
arms; they’d been so long in one position, 
you know.” 

He made a small wordless sound of pity. 
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The 


Dramatic 
Story 
Of a -Man’s 


Fight with the Law 
To Save 
The Woman He 


Loved 


“Otherwise, I felt splendid, all rested 
and fine after sleeping like the dead 
since twilight last evening. I sat up, 
and I fumbled about me with my 
hands, and on a little shelf just alongside 
the bed I found a candle and some 
matches that you must have put there 
when I was too far gone to notice what 
you were doing. So I got the candle lit, 
and then I saw water and soap anda tin 
basin and a towel on a box in one corner 
—and even a little hand-mirror hanging 
on a nail in the wall above it. So first of all 
I soaped my hands and my wrists, and by 
compressing this left hand here at its 
thickest part I succeeded in working that 
cuff off, just as I told you yesterday I 
believed L possibly might do, and after 
that it was easy enough to get the right 
cull off. 

“Oh, but it was good to be rid of the 
things! After my hands quit hurting where 
they'd been squeezed, I washed my face, 
which certainly needed it —going to bed, I 
must have looked like a tramp. And then 
I did my hair, and since then I've been 
Waiting for you to wake up. You certainly 
are a sound sleeper! If the enemy had 


stolen up this moun- 
tain last night—well, 
I shudder at the 
mere thought of 

“T admit it,”’ he said. ‘‘Most men who’ve 
spent as many nights in the open as I have 
learn to cat-nap—they bounce out of it at 
the least sound. But when I go to sleep, I’m 
gone. I’m sorry. Why didn’t you call me?”’ 

“T wasn’t lonely. When I wasn’t peep- 
ing out to see whether you showed any 
signs of waking yet, I was sitting on the 
side of my downy couch studying out the 
principle of these handcuffs. Really 
they’re quite scientific—I expect the man 
who patented them is proud of his in- 
vention.” She shook them gaily. 

“Proving it takes all kinds of people to 
make this world,” he retorted. “Let me 
throw the things down a seam in the rock 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of doing that,” 
she reproved with a make-believe severity. 
“They had a duty to perform, and they 
performed it. And after all, they aren’t 
ours, you know—they belong to another 
young gentleman. And if ever he should 
visit us—” 


“He won't, L'll guarantee to attend to 
that.” There was a somber purring menace 
in what he said. He was making a threat 
of it. 

“T repeat, if he should drop in on us for 
an unexpected call, he’d probably inquire 
for his missing property, and what could 
we say to him then—especially since you 
went on record yesterday as saying you 
thought I was honest at heart? I'll hang 
them up in the cabin for remembrance— 
as a souvenir of our first meeting.” 

As she slipped them into her pocket, the 
playfulness left her. “Our meeting of 
yesterday, when I was so forlorn and you 
were so generous and so compassionate to 
me—that’s a thing I shan’t forget, ever, 
no matter what hereafter may come 
between us. I want you to believe that.” 

A little melancholy surge—almost like a 
sign of unquenchable premonition for some 
deplored possibility—rose in her voice. 

“Don’t you worry,” he assured her. 
“You're going to lick these bloodhounds 
yet. This just happens to be the hour 
when you're likely to feel a bit blue and 
downhearted.” 

“Downhearted, when there’s a sunrise 
like that one coming yonder?—Not I!” she 
exclaimed. “‘Look—it’s a miracle.” 

He faced where she pointed. The green 
was gone from the daybreak, the pale 
yellow also. The sky was opening like a 
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golden gate in a bending wall of amethyst 
and porphyry, and through the rayed por- 
tals, as they watched, the sun fairly leaped, 
bursting forth full-blown over the farther 
edge of his transfigured world so that on 
the instant the frost-flowers about them 
became billions of bright, glittering 
spangles. 

Joan looked her fill, he waiting beside 
her. 

There was a shrewd bite to the air 
that made her shiver a little. He pulled 
off a heavy mackinaw jacket in which he 
had slept, and made her put it on. Their 
shadows stretched behind them as sten- 
ciled caricatures, faint, slim, and exagger- 
atedly lengthened. He suggested break- 
fast. 

“You're a mind-reader,”’ she applauded. 
“Last night I was too tired to help, but 
this morning, and from now on, I do my 
share.” 


ABOUT their breakfasting there was 
44 an atmosphere of an established and 
placid domesticity. Inwardly she remarked 
his competency and deftness. In him was 
manifest none of the slovenliness which 
marks the average man engaged at outdoor 
cookery. Moreover, as she now might 
note in glances lifted from her own small 
tasks. the camp ground had been fre- 
quently and thoroughly cleansed. 

“You've learned neatness somewhere, 
voung man,”’ she commented. 

“I had to,” he said, grinning that com- 
panionable grin of his. “‘More than once 
in the army they had me on kitchen police. 
And afterward I was in the forestry service 

and that teaches a fellow how to be 
careful about fires and camp litter.” 

As he spoke, he was admiring the grace 
of her movements, her womanly handling 
of utensils. 

“There are two tin plates here,” she 
called from an improvised pantry on a 
shelf-like ledge.” but I can find only one 
fork. And there are two knives; one of 
them is a butcher-knife, though.” 

“When I settled up here, | wasn’t ex- 
pecting any guests, and I brought only 
enough tools for one. So today you'll be 
the company, and I'll forget my party 
manners and eat with my fingers. The 
first chance I get, I'll elaborate our house- 
keeping equipment.” 

“But you did bring some books with you 

heavy, textbooky-looking books which 
must almost have broken your back when 
vou were carrying them up that trail. I 
glanced at them a while ago. They're 
most impressive-looking.” 

“Well, vou see, I didn’t bring them all 
up all at once. I fetched them in piecemeal 

one or two at a trip along with other 
things. This isn’t my first sojourn in this 
place—not by any means it isn’t. It’s 
nearly a vear since I stumbled on this spot. 
Sticking to the regular trail, you’d never 
find it, because that trail winds around to 
the far side of the peak from here and ends 
three or four hundred yards below at a 
sort of little plateau. But one day, quite 
by accident, while I was skirting along 
crosswise, down on one of the lower slopes. 
] struck the other trail. I don’t know 
who first made it—Indians perhaps, al- 
though the Indians weren’t such great 
hands for prowling on the mountains. 
Mainly they stuck to the plains and 
climbed only to spy out the land for 


Chivalry Peak 


enemies or game. Well, no matter who'd 
cut that trail, it had been forgotten. It 
was all grown over, and rocks had fallen in 
it. Curiosity got the better of me, and I 
followed it, and eventually it brought me 
out up here. And right here I found this 
cabin—or the ruins of it. I think once 
upon a time it must have been what the 
early settlers called an “‘Injun rock-house” 
—a shelter and watch-tower for ranging 
war-parties. 

“It struck my fancy. I like privacy 
sometimes—some secluded nook where 
I can study. What with children and all, 
it’s pretty crowded in my sister’s cabin 
down in the Cove where I’ve lived, off and 
on, since my father died. So, odd times, I 
punched in a hole for a window, and I made 
a door frame and fitted a door, and I 
mended the sides and chinked the crannies 
with dried moss, and built a roof that's 
a trifle airy but tolerably weather-proof, 
except when it rains very hard. It was 
more like play than work. And bit by bit 
I brought up a few tools and a pot and 
a pan or so, and blankets, and the rest of 
the stuff that you'll find cached about 
here by looking for it. It wasn’t much, 
but it was enough for my needs. And 
every trip, going or coming, I obliterated 
the trail at two points—away below where 
it peters out in a ravine not half a mile 
up behind my uncle’s grazing lot—and 
again much higher where I dragged you 
through that worst thicket of jack-pines 
vesterday. I didn’t want anybody else 
sharing this little secret with me, even 
though at the beginning it never occurred 
to me that I might ever want to use this 
retreat for a hide-out from the law .. . 
Well, anyhow that’s the yarn of it.” 


HILE he was telling her this, she, 
pausing momentarily from tending 
sundry strips of bacon which sizzled on the 
skillet and sent up most appetizing smells, 
had been taking stock of their immediate 
surroundings. She saw how the little hutch 
with its walls of makeshift masonry and 
its canted roof was nestled in under a but- 
tress of one jagged pinnacle which reared 
above and behind the building, its top 
sheared off this way and that in an effect 
of sharp gables; and how on all other 
quarters a fairly flat circle of terrain lay 
within the circumference of the jagged 
rim, so that the spot whereon she stood was 
approximately the center of what very 
much resembled the enclosed parade- 
ground of a small fortress, comprising a 
total area of perhaps an acre. In its 
middle curve, directly in front of her 
present station and on a line with the 
door of the cabin—she took passing cog- 
nizance of that fact—was the one spot 
where the encompassing frieze revealed a 
creviced entry-way. That, then, must 
have been the passage through which she 
had been carried last night. Now it was 
closed off. The barricading fragments 
were piled breast-high, and across the top 
layer of them a heavy, bristly, dead tree- 
top had been thrust to form an effective 
abatis. There were a few living pines 
scattered over their ringed-in terrace. 
These were all stunted and gnarly and had 
their roots half-exposed where they stub- 
bornly were fixed, limpet-wise, on the 
rocks. 
Breakfast being over, there remained al- 
most enough cooked food for another meal; 


it developed that Ransom had a motive be. 
hind this apparent prodigality. They mug 
spend the day on his watch-tower ty. 
thirds down the mountain; there at noon 
they would spread a_ picnic luncheon, 


While she washed the dishes in water 
which had been boiling in a bucket swung 
over the fire, he renewed the stock of 
kindling, his ax blade flashing like quick. 
silver as he chopped and split, and the big 
chips leaping. Out of a corner of her eye 
she gave a covert scrutiny to the lithe 
surge of his body from the hips, the muscu. 
lar freedom of all his limbs, the easy as. 
surance and infallibility of his strokes, 
Whatever this young man did, he seemed 
to do so exceedingly well. She somehow 
divined that whatever his other short. 
comings might be, he could shoot straight, 
ride well, run fast, vault high, and when 
occasion required, pounce suddenly and 
strike hard. Why, he was quick as a 
panther in his movements. 

“From the standpoint of our system of 
defence, there’s only one drawback to the 
situation,” he said presently. “If nobody 
can come on us from the back, it’s just as 
much of a cinch that we can’t hope to 
escape in that direction. We'd only break 
our necks.” 

She saw how and why this was so when 
together they had mounted by rude foot- 
holds and handholds to a post of observa- 
tion in the rim-rock to the left of the cabin 
and some ten feet above its angling roof. 
She discovered then the cabin had behind 
it a small lean-to evidently for the storing 
of bulky objects and extra supplies. Also 
she discovered that the  bevel-topped 
spindle which abutted on their abiding. 
place was a falsifier. It did not form the 
extreme tip of the peak. as she had, until 
this moment, supposed. Beyond it, and 
heretofore hidden, was the real summit 
soaring sundry hundreds of feet higher. 
Now this taller tip, which was almost 
entirely bare of vegetation, might be 
likened to the pier for a mighty bridge—a 
bridge swinging away from that gaunt 
anchorage in a tremendous, sway-backed 
dip and, midway of the span where it 
narrowed in suddenly, broken entirely 
through by some geologic fault in the sup- 
porting strata. It was a bridge which 
no human foot could cross, that was 
certain. 


O MUCH for the north. Craning her 
neck and looking directly downward 
through a convenient interstice, she beheld 
what instinctively made her blink and 
flinch a little. Running a continuing cir- 
cling course at an average of five or six 
feet below her, was a narrow jog like a fire- 
step for sharp-shooters misplaced on the 
outer side of a fortification instead of being 
on the inner where properly a fire-step be- 
longed. Far below this first small out- 
jut—say, eight hundred or a thousand feet 
down—there stretched out over space 4 
considerably wider shelf or, as a Westerner 
might say, a “bench,” hanging inaccessibly 
on the air and ending precipitately, right 
and left, in nothingness. These two were 
the only interruptions to a sheer, straight 
drop extending almost to the foot of the 
mountain, where deposits from the cascade 
of the original cataclysm were massed 10 
tremendous piles. It was the scar of a 
landslide—a_ stone-slip, rather—and_ by 
that agonized convulsion ages and age 
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LL at once Boone Ransom was speaking of his people. ‘‘They sold their 
pitiable little belongings, and they came West. I was only a half-grown boy 
then, but I'll never forget the horrors of that journey. It killed my mother 
—literally killed her. And my father didn’t live much longer than she did” 
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before perhaps, what formerly was one 
face of the peak had become a pit formi- 
dable to look upon and not to be scaled by 
anything going on two legs or four. 

The fascination of staring into that fear- 
some abyss—the feeling of clinging like a 
fly on the verge of a bottomless slide— 
held Joan for a spell. Then Ransom iden- 
tified for her some of the neighboring 
heights. The dome-shaped green one dead 
ahead of them across the chasm—that was 
Squaw’s Breast. And that next fellow was 
War Bonnet; the pines ran in skimpy align- 
ments over the crest like dyed eagle 
plumes in a fighting buck’s head-dress. 
And the somewhat flattened one on be- 
vond was, for no recorded reason, known 
as Lost Lady Butte. 

“Why did they christen this peak 
‘Shivery Peak,’ I wonder?” she said finally. 

“There's a tradition that originally it 
was called ‘Chivalry Peak’—I don’t know 
why. I've heard that it’s set down so on 
some of the very old maps. You can see 
how Chivalry might easily have been cor- 
rupted into Shivery.” 

“I vote to go back to the right name,” 
she declared. “Lost Lady, over there— 
that’s mine. I was lost until you came and 
found me and succored me. But Chivalry 
here—”’ her voice softened, and she patted 
affectionately a lichened knob of the rock 
and smiled up at him as she finished— 
“Chivalry Peak is for vou, Boone Ransom.” 

“Don’t flatter me—I’m 
vain enough as it is,”’ he said. 

But for all his disclaimer, 
she could tell that he was 
pleased. 

With their boots making 
soft crinkling sounds on the 
rimy carpeting, they crossed 
the enclosure, he, as he 
passed, catching up his rifle 
irom within the door of the 
rock-house. His revolver al- 
ready was in its holster at his 
hip. He slipped the wrapped 
luncheon into his pouch and 
opened the outlet to their 
little compound. 

They had gone perhaps a 
hundred vards along the 
twisty trail when he, travel- 
ing in front, came to a stand- 
still. 

“I'd almost overlooked the 
one modern convenience of 
this mountain top,” he an- 
nounced. ‘That's the private bathroom.” 

“A bathroom!” 

“Well, a sort of one.” He aimed with 
his finger at an almost invisible cross-path 
threading off into the thicket. “A couple 
of hundred feet farther on in there is the 
spring where I get my drinking water. 
‘That spring feeds into a little pool that has 
a clean stone bottom. And if a person 
doesn’t mind a dip in water that’s almost 
icy cold—” 

“I don’t! I love it! Can vou give me 
ten minutes—eight minutes?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then wait for me down a little distance 
farther on. I shan’t be long.” She re- 
treated up the trail swiftly. “I’m going for 
towels and soap—that’s all,”’ she called 
back. 

“Hold on, I'll run get them for you.” 

“Should a modest and well-bred maiden 
suffer a comparatively strange gentleman 


Chivalry Peak 


to fetch the things for her bath? Never, 
never!” she bade him, laughing at him over 
her shoulder. 

So he descended for a quarter of a mile, 
singing to himself as he went, and waited 
there, and presently she rejoined him, and 
they descended, while out of the void be- 
low them, where the ardent young sun was 
melting the frost on slopes lower down, the 
white mists arose like the smoke from lime 
slaking in some incredibly great kiln. 


LL through that day maggots had 
gnawed busily inside Anse Cyphers’ 
skull; they had been gnawing there for more 
than twenty-four hours now. Within his 
brain mingled surmises, conjectures, doubts, 
suspicions. He was matching this cir- 
cumstance with that, and constantly, when 
he was alone, was bringing out of his shirt 
a soiled and crumpled reward notice, to 
stare awhile with covetous eves at the 
face printed on its surface. That girl now 
—where was she? What had happened to 
her? What had become of her? 
Establishing a rude sequence, he harked 
back in his reckonings to the day before. 
This young man, Julian Clyde, had about 
noon-time limped in afoot, nursing a seem- 
ingly disabled right arm and looking very 
glum indeed. He had drawn Sheriff Row- 
ley apart, and Cyphers, spying intently 
from the door of his store, saw them with 
their heads together. Then Clyde had sent 
one of his brace of un- 
derlings off to fetch in 
his stranded car. The 
car, apparently in good 
order, had been brought 
in, but with no occupant 
except the returning 
messenger, who said 
nothing. It was known, 
though, that the car 


Anse Cyphers stared with covetous eyes 
at the face printed on the soiled and 
crumpled reward notice. That girl now 
—where was she? What had happened 
to her? What had become of her? 


entering the outermost bight less than an 
hour earlier than this had contained two 
passengers—Clyde was one, and the other 
a slim stranger whom the sentries there 
had not closely noticed. Coming to the 
main camp for their supper, the watchers 
had spoken casually of this incident, and 
Cyphers’ eager ears had caught their words, 
No one else might attach undue significance 
to the disclosure, but he did. He had his 
reasons. This was a riddle to be solved, 
Did he alone of them all, barring only 
Clyde and possibly the sheriff, have the 
right reading for it? 

Filled with a nagging restlessness, he 
would shamble outdoors every few min- 
utes to stare at the peak, his eyes turned 
first on its timbered base, then straining 
on and on up to its naked crest. Old 
Shivery loomed there inscrutable. Cloaked 
in its smooth tabard of Lincoln green, it 
vielded him nothing; but a little while 
later he would once more be trudging like 
a caged bear to and fro behind his store, 
looking, always looking toward the mon- 
strous clump; and one hand, as like as not, 
would be inside his shirt fumbling at the 
cardboard, and the other would be picking 
at the shagginess of his tormented chin. 
Was she up there somewhere? Alone? 
Or with—? 

Some thirty-five hundred feet above 
where Anse Cyphers kept his silent, per- 
sistent vigil, Anse Cyphers’ step-nephew 
and his companion were sitting at peace 
and in accord side by side on a small log 
before a crackling fire. He was smoking 
his first after-supper cigarette; she had 
brought from her kit-bag on her bed in the 
rock-house a threaded needle with which 
to mend a forked rip where a twig had torn 
the sleeve of his shirt. 

The afterglow was rosy and lambent 
about them. The voung Southerner had a 
iceling, so he told himself, which some pre- 
historic ancestor of his likewise had experi- 
enced once upon just such a time, crouch- 
ing at the doorway of his cave with his 
mate beside him. That, of course, must be 
a fancy born of the spiritual harmonies of 
this moment, but of another thing he was 

sure: a woman’s presence had 

brought tangible and com- 

forting essences to this moun- 

tain top of his. A spray of 

vine-maple, its leaves turned 

a bright scarlet by the frost, 

: made a patch of color where it 

lav on their stone dining- 

table. His chatelaine’s light 

touch on his arm while she plied her needle, 

started up a pleasant little tingling inside 
him. 

He stretched his legs in a small ecstasy 
of contentment. They had had a wonder- 
ful day together, he told himself, but wisely 
he chose not to risk marring the mem- 
ories of it by reviewing it aloud. What he 
said, as the seamstress gave his sleeve a 
little pat to show the job had been finished, 
was that he feared the commissary might 
be running low since an added drain had 
heen put upon it. 

“I expect I’d better make another trip 
down tomorrow night and pack more chow 
back up. Mavbe you'll be wanting some- 
thing for yourself, too?” 

“I surely will. Since you mention it, 
there’re quite a number of—well, things 
that I’m beginning to need. ’Specially 
stockings. Ill (Continued on page 140) 
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Adopts 


A 
Friendly Tip 
To People Whose Homes 


Need 
A Bit of Sunshine 


By 
Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson 


HE policeman opened the locked 

door, and the investigator from the 

Children’s Society went in. The 

investigator was a woman of ex- 
perience—used to sights like these. She 
was used to climbing stairs in rickety, 
smelly tenements, to entering doors 
opened for her by policemen, to coming 
into rooms dirty, bitter cold, and bare of 
comforts, and finding there shivering and 
hungry children. So it was none of these 
things that made her heart turn over with 
pity, not even the fact that the child who 
was half-frozen and half-starved in this 
case was a mere baby three years old. It 
was the plain terror in the baby eyes, in 
the ragged little figure that backed away 
and stood rigid. Usually a child who 
had wailed of cold and hunger for so many 
hours that the neighbors reported to the 
Children’s Society looked at the opening 
door with joy, but this small boy had evi- 
dently learned one lesson in his thousand 
days of life, and that was fear of the per- 
sons who usually came in that door. 

He relaxed a bit when the investigator 
carried him to a neighbor’s fire, and the 
policeman brought in a bottle of milk, and 

€ was warmed and fed. But a solemn 


Mrs. Gibson says, ‘‘As a mother and a grandmother, I feel 
that nothing can take the place of a child to love” 


watchfulness still lurked in his eyes, and he 
would not talk. They coaxed him with 
food and toys, with loving and play, but he 
kept his enigmatic silence. The doctor 
pronounced his ears and his organs of 
speech perfectly normal; the psychologist 
said that he seemed in other ways a bright 
child; but he was not yet ready to trust a 
world that had treated him so harshly, and 
he said not one recognizable word. 

Then a man and a woman came looking 
for a son, and since the parents who had 
abandoned him never returned, they took 
him home. And suddenly he began to 
talk. It was as if he realized that he had 
at last achieved the birthright of every 
child—a mother, a father, and a home full 
of love. Philip made up for lost time and 
talked in floods. 

To those who saw him before and after, 
the change is almost unbelievable—the 
wretched, ragged, suspicious baby has 
turned into such a round and rosy, loving, 
trusting child. People say that Philip is 
a lucky little boy, but Philip’s new parents 
talk more about their own luck than his. 

“We didn’t adopt our baby. He 
adopted us,” they say. 

They will tell you how he brought 


purpose into their lives, and a joy and stimu- 
lation they had never dreamed of. One of 
the fundamental yearnings of the human 
heart is the desire to be necessary to some 
one. This middle-aged man and woman 
had vaguely realized their longing, but 
they did not know how to cure it until 
Philip came along and charmed them by 
his helpless dependence on them. Every- 
thing he did had fascination. Each new 
word he learned was an event. It was a 
wonderful experience to teach him how to 
play, to win his affection, to see him 
gradually overcome his fear and distrust of 
grown people. The world became new and 
exciting because Philip was growing up in 
it—it was re-created for this man and 
woman because they were seeing it through 
the eyes of a child. This is the reason, 
they tell you: 

“We started out to make life happier for 
a child, and we hope we’ve done it. But 
we know he has made life happier for us.” 

I have told this story because I am asked 
so often: ‘What happens to foster mothers 
and fathers? Do they regret that they 
have adopted a child, or are they glad they 
did?” 

In every case (Continued on page 133) 


“Katharine A.Fisher 
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Cool 


If you plan to purchase either an iced re- 


frigerator or a mechanical refrigerating 
unit, send for our Tested and Approved 
Address Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


list. 


ITH the arrival of warm summer 
days, every housekeeper makes 


more and more demands upon 
her refrigerator to keep perishable foods in 
good condition. Yet are there as many of 
us who fully realize the further service 
which this same refrigerator can offer, in 
our aim towards simplified meal planning? 
Refrigerators and mechanical refrigerating 
units alike have ample claims for a share in 
those three-meal-a-day activities—but not 
without the whole-hearted cooperation and 
understanding of those of us who plan to 
use them. 

A good electric, gas, or oil range must be 
properly installed and operated before it 
cooks the food well. So it is with a good 
refrigerator, if you expect it to chill the 
fuod well. Good refrigerators were built 
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for service, vet they are capable of the same 
deterioration that any fine piece of furni- 
ture undergoes if it is abused. 

There are several “do's” which will in- 
crease the efficiency of vour refrigerator for 
use In daily meal planning—particularly in 
summer. The first and almost the most 
essential is proper icing—if you have this 
type of refrigerator. Not all housekeepers 
can have daily deliveries of ice. However, 
if you are one of the fortunate ones, vou 
can be assured of a colder refrigerator if 
you will keep the ice chamber filled to 
capacity at all times, instead of allowing 
the ice almost to melt away before replen- 
ishing. In short, to replenish with a small 
amount of ice daily, or every other day, 
will give you a much colder icebox than 
to buy two larger cakes each week. A 
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mechanical refrigerating unit maintains re 
frigerator temperatures automatically, and 
once properly installed, you should never 
attempt to make adjustments yourself i 
any of the working parts of the unit. 
You must expect that the heat of sum- 
mer will influence the inside temperature 
of vour refrigerator somewhat, and increase 
the amount of ice or power consumed 
However, you can do your share to reduce 
such a condition toa minimum, if vou onl 
will. First, in the serving of your three 
meals a day, there are frequently made 
dishes, left-overs, butter, cream, and the 
like, which will be stored in the refriger- 
ator. Such foods should always be cool 
when put away. But more than that, 
storing them away, do as much at one time 
as is possible, for the constant opening and 
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shutting of the refrigerator door helps 
to raise not only the inside tempera 
ture, but the ice or power bill as well. 
Call your tea wagon into service to 
help you with this! One earnest 
Goop HovSEKEEPING reader, before 
putting her left-overs In the refrigera- 
tor, jots them down on paper. This 
saves warming up her refrigerator by 
opening the door to recall the contents 
preparatory to the next meal. Icebox 
system is paying her! 

"Refrigerators offer storage space for 
keeping perishable foods refreshing 
and palatable. But do not expect 
from them the preservation powers of 
acold storage plant. As surely as you 
crowd the shelves with jars and pack- 
ages which would keep just as well in 
the cupboard, you are hindering the 
circulation of air and bidding for a 
rise in temperature. Can the small 
amounts of left-over food which you 
pop in the refrigerator be used to ad- 
vantage? If so, keep them there as 
short a time as possible. To allow 
food spoilage is gross misuse, and 
tends only to reduce the efficiency of 
your refrigerator. And never store 
food in the ice chamber. 


REFRIGERATOR MEALS 
Casserole of Baked Peas 
Grilled Tomatoes 
Stuffed Green Pepper Salad 
Fruit Gelatine 


Meat Loaf 
New Style Creamed Potatoes 
Corn on Cob Sliced Cucumbers 
Honeydew Melons 


Jellied Shrisup Salad 
Egg and Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 


Stuffed Green Peppers 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Shredded Cabbage French Dressing 
Berries Cream 


Sliced Cold Meat 
Potatoes with Cheese 

Pickled Beets 

Icebox Cake 
The unusual reci pes contained in the menus 
above are found in our bulletins: “Vegetable 
Main Dishes,” “Sandwiches and Hors d’Oeu- 
ures,” “Salads and Salad Dressings,” and 
* Desserts in Variety”; price 25¢ each. Address 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 

West goth Street, New York City 


If you use care in managing your 
refrigerator, cleaning becomes nothing 
more than an occasional task, and even 
then it is in no sense the orgy of the past. 
Scalding and sunning, which affect both 
the temperature and moisture content of a 
refrigerator, are not needed with the sani- 
tary, seamless-lined refrigerator of today. 
Instead, if you are careful to wipe up at 
once any food spilled, you need only wash 
the lining and shelves weekly with tepid 
water to which add a little alkali, such as a 
tablespooniul of washing soda solution or 
borax, or a teaspoonful of baking soda. 
At the same time, of course, you should 
clean the drain pipe, using a long brush 
made for the purpose. 

This is the season when the Institute 
begins to get letters from careful house- 
keepers who are much disturbed by so- 
called “sweating”? on the outside of their 
refrigerator, and they often attribute this 


to some defect in their particular box. 
Our answer to such a question is that the 
condensation of moisture on a well-made 
refrigerator is a natural phe- 
nomenon. For when the 
outside air is high in humid- 
itv—that is, laden with mois- 
ture—the somewhat cooler 
suriace of the refrigerator 
condenses some of this mois- 
ture, which is deposited in the 
same way that moisture col- 
lects on the outside of the cold 
water piping in cellars. The 
moisture that collects on the 
pipe comes from the air and 
not through the pipe itself. i 
Likewise the moisture which 
collects on the outer case of 
the refrigerator comes from 


In the mechan- 
ical refrigera- 
tor of the side- 
icertype shown 
attheleft,milk, 
butter, and un- 
cooked meats 
are in the cold- 
est sections; 
eggs, left- 
overs, salad 
oils, fruits and 
vegetables with 
no decided 
odor above, 
and strong- 
odored foods at 
the top. The 
ice cubes in the 
ice trays are 
excellent for 
iced drinks 


If you use care 
in managing 
your refrigera- 
tor, cleaning 
becomes _sim- 
ple,and only an 
occasional task 


the air. The amount of sweating de- 
pends to a large extent upon climatic 
conditions. For example, a refrigera- 
tor used in one locality without any 
appreciable sweating may be found to 
sweat heavily if used in another lo- 
cality where the air contains a much 
greater amount of humidity. 

Of course, this sweating is unsightly 
and may destroy the finish of the re- 
frigerator. For this reason, it is well 
to wipe off the moisture that collects 
on humid days, and to maintain a 
good protective finish on the outer 
wood case and around the edges of the 
doors and door openings. Painting 
or varnishing all wood surfaces regu- 
larly each season will prevent mois- 
ture from entering the wood and caus- 
ing it to swell. These difficulties from 
sweating are largely responsible for 
the development of refrigerators with 
an outer steel case which does not 
suffer injury from moisture. These 
refrigerators, as well, should be wiped 
off whenever they sweat. And re- 
gardless of the type of refrigerator 
which you are using, make it a 
practise to keep all the doors tightly 
closed. (Continued on page 1S8o) 
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Wisdom 


When Melons Are Ripe 


By Colonel L. Brown 


Formerly in charge of Nex York Office, Market News Service, 
Fruits and Vegetables, United States Department of Agriculture 


Photographs by Dana B. Merriil 


As a watermelon ripens, the 
under side changes from white 
to pale yellow, lemon, or ivory 
color. The flesh becomes 
bright red, crisp, and juicy 


A ripe watermelon, when 
thumped with the fingers, 
emits a dull, muffied sound 


have hard, pale 
pink flesh, and 
Overripe ones 
tend toward 
mealiness. 
After the 
middle of July 


Round or 
long water- 
melons are 
equally good, 
but avoid 
those which 


y are badly overripe melons 
misshapen are frequently 
offered. Usually 
a these can be dis- 
tinguished at 
ELON harvest reaches once by their dull, dead appear. 
its height during the ance and the large amount of 
heat of July. Canta- yellow mottling on the gree 
loupes and watermelons are more 
abundant this month than at any «arge watermelons 
other time pans nd the S ] Ri ] sidered superior to small ones and 
country as a whole. Quality, too How to select ipe Me ons cost more, pound for pound, but 
is then nearest to perfection. i , this is not an infallible rule. 
Maturity is one of the most 1. Watermelons: Round or long watermelons are 
troublesome problems with Choose well-formed water- 
-atermelons ially pri are badly misshapen, 
the Fou melons which are p ale yel- 
e Fourth of July, when many . ¢ 
q green melons As rushed to mar- low or ivory-colored on the tapering toward the ends. The 
ket. As a watermelon ripens, under side and have a faint color of oe —_ 
. y ack according to 
the under side changes from yellowish cast on the top side. Seown 
white to pale vellow, lemon, or “n> . / variety, and has no bearing 
ivory color, and small pimples Ripe melons emit a dull maturity. 
or warts appear on this surface; mufiled sound when thum p- For the sake of simplicity, all 
side also takes on a faint vellow- . . ribe wul be referred to as canta 
ish cast in slate of the bright have a sharp, metallic ring loupes. There are horticultural 
clear green of immaturity. An — - differences, but to the consumer 
immature watermelon, when c- an alou pes. these are unimportant. 
thumped with the fingers, rings Select large, well-shaped The best cantaloupes, regard- 
with a — cantalou pes which are heav- of 
a ripe melon emits a duller an . . . arge, and heavily nette« 
muffled sound. lf you ily netted with veIns that which stand out like whip- 
' your thumb nail over the surface stand out like whipcord. cord. When fully ripe, the ground 
of a ripe watermelon, the thin Mature cantalou pes show color under the netting becomes 
epidermal layer of green skin : yellow or golden, the melon 3s 
peels off like loose paint; an im- a yellow ground color under noticeably soft at the blossom 
mature specimen will not peel the netting, are noticeably end, but yields to pressure any: 
in this manner. soft at the blossom end, where, and has a pleasing ery” 
4 If you still have doubts, ask . . Observe the stem end, and i 
y your retailer to “plug” the melon and have a pleasing aroma. the entire stem still clings, the 
; and let you taste it. If you are Reject cantalou pes having cantaloupe was picked too soon 
remember that the flesh should be even after s. i 
bright red, crisp, and juicy well loupes picked at a stage where 
out to the rind; underripe melons the stem (Continued on page 21°) 
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Courtesy of the United States Department of Agricudtit 


Above are shown thirty-one types of grape baskets which were in 
general market use before the establishment of standard sizes 


YOU Get 


ull Measure? 


HEN the amateur magician 
\ \ takes two pencil lines of iden- 
tical length and by skilful 
maneuvering makes them appear un- 
equal, an entire roomful of intelli- 
gent people is perhaps amused and 
entertained. But let some of the same peo- 
ple become aware that they have been de- 
ceived by a vegetable dealer, who has given 
them, say, a fourteen-quart measure in 
place of a half-bushel, and they find no 
amusement in it whatever. That they view 
ascheating. Yet by just such variable, yet 
similar-looking containers the purchasers of 
fruit and vegetables in this country are de- 
ceived out of millions of dollars a year. 
he Federal Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce are prepared to take 
steps in remedying the present unsatis- 
factory situation by simplifying and stand- 
ardizing the excessive variety in market 
containers. But they need the aid of house- 
keepers and other purchasers of food to 
make their proposals effective. One of 
the main obstacles in their way is the fact 
that housckeeper-consumers generally do 
hot appear to be aware of the present situ- 
ation and its effect on the family pocket- 
book. Women who do the marketing 
should stop assuming that a hamper, a 
market-basket, and a round stave basket 
are of a certain capacity, and instead 
should ask about them and demand to see 
the stamp or label indicating the contents 
of the container. Berry boxes, grape bas- 
kets, and barrels are already taken care of 
by law. An impetus to further standardiza- 


By 
Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht 


Director, New York Office. 
State Department of Farms and Market 


tion would be given if women’s clubs were 
to write to the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce, urging them ta continue 
their efforts to have standard containers 
adopted by voluntary agreement of 
shippers, manufacturers, dealers. 
Should these attempts for fewer and sim- 


What has been accomplished 
—here are the standard-size 
grape baskets now in use 


ln ‘Purchasing 
Fruits & Vegetables 


pler containers fail because of inertia 
or obstruction on the part of unpro- 
gressive vendors, then nothing re- 
mains but for consumers to instruct 
their congressmen to compel further 
standardization by federal law. 
Fifty percent of all market or split 
baskets, according to findings of United 
States Department of Agriculture, are of a 
size slightly below one-half bushel and vary 
from thirteen to fifteen quarts. In this 
country more than fifty different stvles and 
sizes of hampers are in use, with sizes rang- 
ing from one to forty-eight quarts. More 
than twenty different sizes of round stave 
baskets are also in use, and the commonest 
are those just short of the full bushel, the 
half-bushel, and the eight-quart basket. 
As a result of this, the consumer who 
buys a hamper or a basket of produce is 
usually misled. She assumes that the 
short-measure container is of standard 
size because she fails to notice the more or 
less inconspicuous stamp showing the 
capacity of the container. Such a stamp 
is required by federal law and that of 
many states. Furthermore, when con- 
tainers of many varieties are placed to- 
gether in one freight car, proper loading is 
difficult, and damage to the shipment often 
results. Then, too, the cost of making 
containers is greatly increased, because the 
manufacturer has to fabricate so large a 
variety of sizes, and the dealer in turn 
finds that the multiplicity of sizes retards 
business. 
The remedy for (Continued on page 179) 
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There is no more tasty or quickly prepared dessert than 
waffles topped with ice-cream and a seasonable sauce 


What the Well-Dressed 
WaFEFLE WILL 


HE waffle has been introduced 
into society. It has not been 
officially announced who spon- 
sored her appearance among the best 
people. However, those who have 
seen her present not only at break- 
fasts, but at luncheons, teas, and 
dinners as well, suspect that her foster 
parent, the electric waffle iron, played the 
fairy godmother act which resulted in her 
début into the drawing-room. 
This new home-made waffle coaxes many 
who are hard to please. For fruit 
growers, meat, fish, and vegetable 


WEAR 


By Edna Sibley Tipton 


both procedures with success. Frequently, 
however, readers report that they have 
trouble with watiles sticking. It has been 
our experience that sticking is usually due 
to the fact that the waffle iron is not pre- 


and Sons, N. 


heated sufficiently, each time of us- 

ing, before the first waffle is made, oris 
overheated. For many waffle irons 

we find ten minutes a good average 

time for preheating, with usually a 
minute or two of heating between 
waffles, if necessary. Two minutes 

are usually required for baking each wafile. 
If a waffle does stick, be careful to re- 
move every particle of crumb clinging to the 
iron before continuing, or the disaster will 
only repeat itself. It is possible to buy a 
small, stiff, wire brush which greatly 


producers, spice growers, honey dis- 
tributors, sugar refiners, maple sirup 
and sugar producers, to say nothing 
of the dairymen and ice-cream manu- 
facturers, have all joined forces in 
creating waffles in new dress—a 
waffle suitable to the occasion, the 
hour of the day, and the taste of those 
to be pleased. For breakfast, she 
may wear brown gravy, maple sirup, 
honey, fruit sirup, plain sugar sirup, 
marmalade or jam. But for the other 
meals she is apt to bedeck herself in 
anything from vegetable sauces to 
creamy ice-creams. 

Waffles are easy to make and easier 
to serve when baked electrically at 
the table. However, it is well to re- 
member that, like all electrical de- 
vices, a waffle iron returns its best 
service only when properly used and 
cared for. In testing electric waffle 
irons here at the Institute, we find 
that some manufacturers suggest that 
after preheating the waffle iron, the 
surface of the grids be brushed with 
cold water, while others grease them 
well. wee Institute has followed 


WAFFLE MEALS 


Breakfasts 
Blackberries 
Thinly-Sliced Grilled Ham 
Waffles with Brown Gravy 
Soft Marmalade Coffee or Chocolate 


Compote of Ieed Oranges and Raisins 
Creamed Codfish 
Cinnamon Honey 


Waffles Coffee 


Luncheons 


Broiled Tomatoes on Anchovy Toast 
Chicken a la King 
Waffles with Hot Jelly Sauce or Orange Hard Sauce 


Fish and Vegetable Salad 
Waffles with Crushed Pineapple Sauce 


Teas 
Waffles Topped with Spiced Hard Sauce 
or Spiced Honey 

Candied Fruit Peel 


Tea Salted Pecans 


Waffles Maple Sugar Hard-Sauce Balls 
Rolled in Chopped Nuts 


Tea Grapefruit Slices Candied Ginger 


WafflesT opped with Ice-Cream and Caramel Sauce 
Salted Almonds ‘offee ‘ream 


facilitates removing crumbs. 0! 
course, after a waffle has stuck on, it 
is always well to regrease, or again 
brush the surface of the grids with 
water, before continuing. 

There are those of you who will be 
using a cast-iron waffle iron. Such 
a waffle device should always be well 
seasoned before using at all. Wash 
the iron well and scour it with steel 
wool and a soap or scouring powder. 
Then boil it for about half an hour 
in a washing soda solution and again 
scour it. Next cover the surface 
of the iron with suet or any ul 
salted fat and heat the iron until quite 
hot. As a last step, wipe out the fat 
with crumpled paper, and the iron ts 
ready to use. The time for preheat- 
ing this type of iron must be learned 
by experience, but it generally takes 
about five minutes on a giant gas 
burner. Grease the iron lightly with 
any unsalted fat, pour in the batter, 
turn the iron, and bake until the 
waffle is golden brown. 

No waftle can be crisp, tender, and 
flaky unless the batter is well made. 
Here is a (Continued on page 199) 
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Anning Methods Up F 


EWER knowledge of nutrition has 
led us to value more than ever be- 
fore the need in the daily diet for 
ample mineral salts, roughage, and vita- 
mins. These essential substances are as 
generously distributed in fruits and vege 
tables as in any other class of foods. How- 
ever, at certain seasons of the year, fruits 
and vegetables are often either unobtain- 
able or prohibitive in price. Then we turn 
to the commercially canned foods, which 
are now of such high quality, or to our own 
well-stocked shelf of home-canned food. 
There is nothing more gratifying than 
plenteous rows of home-canned foods— 
the fruits of a summer vegetable garden or 
orchard. However, just a word of advice 
here. Can your own surplus garden prod- 
ucts and those which you purchase fresh. 
But never waste vour time, money, and 
energy in canning products which are ques- 


Thewash-boiler shown above is fitted with 


a commercial rack for holding the jars 
and lifting them from the boiling water 


tionable as to quality and age. 
housekeepers do a great deal of canning 
every season. But just as many, venturing 
into this new realm for the first time this 
vear, are seeking accurate procedures 
and time-tables which are dependable. 


Many 


Selection of Equipment 

The hot-water-bath outfit, steam 
pressure cooker, heat-controlled 
oven, illustrated on this page, all repre- 
sent devices which Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING Institute has found satisfactory for 
canning. The heat-controlled oven is 
particularly adapted to the canning 
of fruits, while the hot-water-bath 
outht or steam pressure cooker may 
be used for any kind of canning, 
whether fruits, vegetables, or meats. 
Chere are also steamers which, though 
primarily intended for cooking pur- 
poses, can be used for fruit canning, 
following the time-tables suggested by 
the ‘manufacturers. A hot-water-bath 
outht can be easily constructed at 
home, using a clean wash-boiler, with a 
suitable rack for holding the jars, 
which allows for a free circulation of 


By Esther W. Payne 
Of the Department of Cookery 


Photographs by Dana B. Merril 


boiling water under, around, and above the 
jars. Such an outfit may be purchased as 
well, the wire rack having long handles for 
lifting the jars in and out of the boiling 
water. A steam pressure cooker represents 
another type of canning equipment 
which can be used in meal preparation 
as well. Many find the shorter period 
for sterilization which this cooker re- 
quires quite an added feature. How- 
ever, it becomes a matter of personal 
choice as to the type of canner which 
you buy. 
Needless to say, the selection of 
jars and rubbers for canning is just 
as important as the fresh products and 
a good canner. If you are at all hesi- 
tant about making the choice 
vourself, send us a_ two-cent 
stamp, and we shall be glad to 
send you a list of canners, jars, 
and rubbers as well, which have 
been tested and approved by 
Goon Institute. 


Procedure in Canning 

Whether vou can in a hot-water- 
bath outfit, steamer, steam pressure 
cooker, or heat-controlled oven, the 
general preparation and packing of 
the products in the jars is almost 
identical. Because it is essential that 
the heat in sterilizing shall reach the 
center of the packed jars as rapidly as 
possible, it is advisable that vege- 
tables, after being prepared and washed, 
shall be precooked or blanched for a short 
time, then packed immediately into the 
sterilized jars which are filled with boiling 
water and sterilized. This eliminates the 
Cold Dip process—plunging in and out of 

cold water immediately after blanching 


With a stove equipped with an oven regula- 
tor, it is possible to process fruit at a constant 
temperature for the required time period 


which was heretofore advised. Exceptions 
to this rule are tomatoes, peaches, carrots, 
beets, and the like. With these products, a 
quick cold dip aids in loosening the skin so 
that it may be removed with ease. 

All products should be packed into the 
jars as soon after blanching as possible. 
Such vegetables as lima beans, peas, and 
corn swell during the sterilization period, 


The pressure cooker is used for canning 


all foods, and due to the high temper- 
ature the processing time is reduced 


so they should be packed loosely. All 
types of greens should also be loosely 
packed—otherwise it is difficult for the 
heat to penetrate to the center of the jars. 
Practically all other products can be 
packed more closely in the jars, if you are 
careful to allow for a free circulation of 
heat. Once packed, the jars should be 
partially sealed. 

In partially sealing the clamp-top jars 
after filling with the fruit or vegetables, 
adjust the rubber rings and glass tops. 
Then push the upper clamps over the tops 
of the glass lids until they snap in place. 

The lower clamps are not secured until 

after the sterilization period. ‘To seal 

partially the Mason type of jar, adjust 
the rubbers and covers, then turn the 
covers only enough to hold them in 
place. After partially sealing the jars, 
they are ready to be sterilized or proc- 
essed, the length of time depending upon 
the type of canner being used. Then 
the jars should be completely sealed, and 
when cooled, stored in a dry, cool place. 

Every housekeeper who is to can this 
vear should have an up-to-date canning 
time-table. Not only complete time 
tables, but detailed procedures for can- 
ning fruits and vegetables by all meth- 
ods discussed in this article are included 
in our new bulletin. “Canning Methods 

Up-to-Date,’’ which you can secure by 

sending 25¢ in stamps to Good House- 

keeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th 

Street, New York City. For further 

help in summer housekeeping, send to 

the same address for a comp!cte list of 
our bulletins. 
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HEN old Doctor Field- 
ing was young Doctor 
Fielding, he made up 
his mind that he would 
not commit the errors which his 
father had committed before him. 

Not under any circumstances 
would ie marry before he had an 
established practise and money 
in the bank. And you wouldn’t 
catch him going through all his 
life as a general practitioner, 
treating everything from a boil 
to typhoid fever, charging out of 
bed in the dead of night like a 
trained fire-horse, to drive his 
buggy three miles over old 
Brooklyn’s cobblestone streets 
to the home of a patient. And 
come away, after a night’s labors, with a 
picayune two dollars in his pocket! 

Not by a long shot, you wouldn’t! Not 
when the medical profession was opening 
so many new doors to the ambitious, and 
this practically virgin field of surgery held 
out such a beckoning hand. 

Tall, flat-stomached, vibrantly erect, 
his blue-gray eyes snapping determination 
in his brick-red, weather-beaten face, his 
red hair stubbily defiant, he stood in his 
father’s musty, old-fashioned office with 
its battered, oak, roll-top desk, its dingy 
bookcases, its litter of bottles, boxes, 
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Illustrated 


by 
W.G. 


NOW 


pamphlets, and gave voice to his plannings. 

“Me, I'm going in for surgery. It’s an 
open field, a coming thing. In the next 
twenty-five years more and more physi- 
cians will turn to it. You'll see. There'll 
be great strides ahead in it, great discov- 
eries, a new technique. It won’t be the 
bungling thing it is today, but an exact 
science where skill and deftness and a 
swift, sure hand will be of paramount im- 
portance. Surgery will cure where medi- 
cine never could. And a good surgeon 
will make more from a single operation 
than a general practitioner in a month of 


Ratterman 


calls. I’m going to it. And nothing’s ge 
ing to stop me till I get where I want to be! 

His father had looked at him, his father 
who, too, had once been tall, and flat 
stomached, and vibrantly erect, but who 
was now a little paunchy in the waist-ling 
a little saggy in his muscles; whose ey 
had lost their flash of gray and were no¥ 
but a tired, mild blue. And into his lined 
face had sprung a momentary flicker 
radiance, so that he had put out an i 
pulsive hand and laid it on his 30: 
shoulders, the while he uttered encour 
agement. 
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“That's right, boy! Push ahead! Don’t 
you be a two-dollar doctor all your life. 
Don’t you do as I did. I've thought of 
Surgery, too. But I couldn’t get to it. 
There was the house, and your mother, 
and you I had to think of. But you— 
youve got nothing to stand in your way. 
help. son. Vi push with you. With 
both of us rooting, you can’t lose!” 

won't lose!” cried young Doctor 
Fielding. 

Yet half a vear later he married. He had 
No established practise and no money in 
tne bank. But he had met a girl in a 


bustle frock, a darting, slender, slim-footed, 
high-spirited creature who wore hugely 
puffed sleeves and a demure décolleté 
that gave a hint of creamy, satiny shoul- 
ders, and all of a sudden he knew he 
couldn't take the chance of losing her 
while he went after fame and fortune. 

His father had attempted to argue with 
him, his father who was scarred by life 
and whose eves were wise behind their 
mild blueness. ‘*Wait,” he had pleaded, 
“just a few vears. Just enough time to 
give yourself a running start. Three 
years now are worth ten years later. You 


Mary Singer 


O; a Boy anda 


Gir/ 
Who Knew 
But 


Didwt Care 


May Lyons 
dragged herself in 
with weary step, 
and droppedonthe 
davenport. She 
looked at Bruce 
and Amy. ‘Good 
sports!’ she said. 
Jimmy came 
stalking in and 
went to his wife 


said you wanted to go in 
for surgery—” 
“LT will go in for sur- 
gery!” interrupted young 
Doctor Fielding. ‘‘Just 
because I’m marrying, it 
doesn’t mean that I can’t 
goon. I will goon! I’ve 
got a real reason for going on now! 
You'll see!”’ 

He struck out for himself, young 
Doctor Fielding and his bride. And 
because a man must earn a living for 
the woman he loves, he set himself up 
as a general practitioner. There was 
a new section of the town, out toward 
the flatlands, away from the brown- 
stone rows of his father’s neighbor- 
hood. Here large, rambling. gracious 
houses were going up, with wide open 
porches and patches of garden to the 

front and rear. 

One of these he bought with money bor- 
rowed on notes. In it, a year later, his 
son was born, red-haired and blue-eyed. 

“I’ve got to go on now!” he cried to him- 
self. “I’ve got to!” 

Yet twenty-five years later, grown a 
little paunchy in the waist-line, a little 
saggy of muscle, a little less gray and a 
little more blue of eve, he was still a gen- 
eral practitioner, still making the rounds, 
still treating, as his father had before him, 
everything from a boil to typhoid fever. 

So far only had he progressed, that where 
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his father had made a call for two dollars, 
he charged three; and where his father’s 
office fee had been one dollar, his was two. 
If there were ever hours when he recalled 
his dreams of surgery, no one but himself 
knew about them. Ever the press of his 
practise weighed heavily upon him; ever 
was his time, even for dreaming, not his 
own. 

But there was his son, young Bruce 
Fielding, growing up every day in his own 
youthful image. Growing up with gray- 
blue eyes, and a hard-muscled body, and 
a sharp, brick-red, weather-beaten face. 
Growing up, albeit, a trifle shorter, with a 
silver sheen to his reddish hair, so that the 
picture he made was one of sword-like in- 
cisiveness. 

He looked at him, did old Doctor Field- 
ing who had been young Doctor Fielding, 
and he felt that not quite had life cheated 
him. The boy would do what he hadn’t 
done. The boy would get where he 
couldn’t get. The boy would be the sur- 
geon. And some day, when medical men 
were speaking of Kimball of Rochester, 
Slade of Baltimore, Logan of San Fran- 
cisco, they would add, “Fielding of 


Brooklyn!” There was a dream for you! 


OMETIMES he touched upon it to his 
wife—touched upon it hesitantly, wist- 
fully, transparent appeal in his voice. 

“Bruce, now, Nydia. He’s_ keen. 
There’s snap to him. A decisiveness. 
Real surgeon type.” 

“Oh, he 

“He won’t go through all his life a gen- 
eral practitioner.” 

“He won’t. I’m sure re won't!” 

He would kiss his wife. Always, when he 
talked of what the boy would do, he would 
kiss her. A little, tender, brushing kiss on 

er eyes, or her cheek, or the back of her 
neck. As if, with it, he sought to repay her 
for all the disappointments she had had in 
him. She, too, had dreamed his dreams. 
She, too, had hoped his hopes. When he 
had failed himself, he had failed her, too! 

And one day his son stood before him, 
straight as a trigger, his face keen, his 
gray-blue eyes snapping determination. 

“Me, Dad, I'd like to go in for surgery. 
I’ve got a feeling for it. If you don’t mind, 
I shouldn’t care to set up as a general prac- 
titioner at all. I’ve always felt that once 
you get into that, you’re done for! You 
never get out!” 

“Don’t I know?” said his father. 
I know?” 

And, gray-blue eves flashing, his son 
swept on. “The thing I'd like to do is to 
stay on at the hospital. I’ve got a great 
chance there. Fowler and Nemrod are 
wizards. They’ve got a priceless tech- 
nique. And they like me. I could get to 
be house surgeon. Then go on up. It 
means six to eight vears, though. Six to 
eight years during which I won’t be help- 
ing you a bit. That’s why I’m putting it 
up to you, Dad. Is it all right with you? 
Say the word.” 

And: “Go to it!” cried old Doctor 
Fielding. “‘Go to it, boy! Surgery. It’s 
a great thing. I’ve thought of it, too. I 
always wanted to go in for it, too. But 
there were obstacles. I married. You 
came. The practise grew heavier. I was 
always needing more money. Couldn't 
take the time off. Tied, vou see, though 
God knows I don’t regret what I did. 


“Don’t 


If You Know Where You’re 


There have been compensations. Your 
mother’s love. You. Sut you, son. 
You've got nothing, no one to stand in your 
way. You plow on. Six years. Eight 
years. Ten years. Fifteen years. It’ll be 
worth it in the end. Don’t you be a three- 
dollar doctor!” 

He thrust out his hands and dropped 
them, with a little clutch, on his son’s 
shoulders. 

“Stick by your guns, Bruce! Stick by 
your guns, and don’t let anything—not 
anything, you understand—turn you from 
your target!” 

“Oh, I'll stick, Dad,” said young Bruce 
Fielding. ‘Don’t you worry about that! 
I know where /’m going!” 

He went blithely out of the office, with 
his sharp. alert, weather-beaten face and 
his sword-like incisiveness. He went 
blithely, whistling as he went. He passed 
his mother in the hall as he made for his 
room, and he threw an impulsive, vigorous 
arm about her, shouting as he did, 

“Hullo, Mom!” 

Stick to it? Well! They should all see 
how he could stick to it! Poor Dai! Try- 
ing to say something and not knowing 
quite how. Trying to warn him against 
all the pitfalls that would beset him as he 
traveled upward. Trying to tell him, 
first of all, not to marry, not to get tangled 
up with a girl. 

As if he didn’t know! As if he had not 
seen, had not heard, what happened to 
those who ~ d! As if there were not 
l-ancher, and Carewe, and Jimmy Lyons to 
serve as horrible examples. They, too, had 
been intent upon surgery. Frat brothers, 
and two years ahead of him, they might 
have been well started by now. But 
Fancher had married, and in a dinky, one- 
horse town somewhere upstate he was 
struggling like all time to build up a general 
practise. Nor had Carewe fared better. 
His marriage and subsequent need for 
money had driven him into taking an ap- 
pointment for work in the public schools, 
so that between this and his own practise, 
he had not an hour he could call his own. 
While Jimmy Lyons’ ex-nurse wife had pre- 
sented him with twins the very first vear! 

There was the pitfall. Women. Mar- 
riage. Marriage b:jore a man had made 
his mark. If vou knew where you were 
going, vou would wot fall into that! 


ALF a year later, there was the girl— 
come out of nowhere. 

A ward case had arrived during the 
night, and the house surgeon had oper- 
ated, Dr. Bruce Fielding assisting. It was 
a blood transfusion, but the patient, 
though now fallen upon hard days, had 
once been a favored and opulent actress, 
and the newspapers had caught wind of a 
story. 

A tabloid sent a reporter for details. 

“You go on out, Fielding,” begged the 
surgeon who had operated. 

Dr. Fielding went. And in the waiting- 
room a girl rose to meet him. A girl as 
straight as he was, as sharp, as vibrant, 
as brisk. A girl in'a white dress that fitted 
her like a sheath, whose eves were keen 
gray, whose brows were dark and level, 
whose too red mouth quirked at the cor- 
ners, and whose hair, under an informal 
white felt. was black and slicked back like 
a boy’s. 

“Hallo!” she said easily, and her mouth 


broadened into a friendly grin. “i'm from 
the Sur. Amy Hoyt. This transfusiog 
case that you’ve got here—”’ 

It took perhaps five minutes, that whole 
interview. Five impersonal minutes. Now 
she was there flashing questions at him, 
And now she was gone. Now the room was 
filled with her white, straight, electric 
presence. And now it was empty. Behind 
her rang the echo of a brief, low-throated, 
“Thanks so much!” And in the middle of 
the room Dr. Bruce Fielding shook him. 
self like a man emerging from a sharp im- 
pact with a deluge of cold water. 

“No!” he said to the empty room. And 
again, angrily, ‘“No!” 

Yet all week the little wheels in his 
head went round to the same refrain: “Tm 
from the Star. Amy Hoyt. Amy Hoyt, 
Star.’ Gray eyes flashed at him, and q 
too red mouth quirked at him. They made 
a clamor into his brain, but he shouted it 
down, 

“No!” 

And somehow, in an off hour, found him. 
self at the telephone, giving the Star num. 
ber and speaking her name. Becoming 
tongue-tied, too, and turning a beet-red 
when her voice, cheery, brisk, low-throated, 
came singing over the line to him. 


“ AMY HOYT. Who is this?” 

+ “Dr. Fielding. I—I don’t know 
whether vou remember. Last week, about 
that transfusion case—”’ 

“But I do remember! The nice young 
surgeon, with red hair, and gray-blue eyes, 
and the dignity of the entire medical pro- 
fession on his shoulders.” 

He laughed aloud. ‘Was I as bad asall 
that?” 

“You were. And now, what can I do for 
you?” 

“I--I want you to go to the theatre 
with me.” 

“Well! That’s not kard! 
and where?” 

He came away from the phone in a glow, 
but as the hours of the day drew on, a cold 
wave washed his exultation down. 

“Fool!” he cried to himself. “Idiot! 
Weakling!” 

Yet he took her to the theatre a second 
time. Anda third. And one Sunday sud 
denly found himself presenting her to his 
mother and father. 

His father, watching him with apore 
hensive eyes through the evening, t 
him aside before he left to go back to the 
hosnital. 

“This Miss Hoyt, son. 
you're not thinking of —” 

He came up short then, did Dr. Bruce 
Fielding. Came up short and stared at his 
father. 

His father went on, his eyes anxious. his 
voice pleading. “You want to stay free, 
Bruce boy. Don’t do what I did. Don't 
marry and blight vour whole—” 

He laughed then, a great clan of laughter. 
“Nothing like that, Dad! Nothing like 
that at all! First of all, Miss Hoyts 4 
newspaper woman. She has a career of het 
own to get ahead in. And second, I know 
where /’m going!” 

“Well—” Uncertainty hung in his 
father’s voice. *‘As long as you know— 

“Know? I'll say I do!” 

He played possum for three weeks after 
that, did Dr: Bruce Fielding. Staye | away 
from Amy Hoyt (Continued on page 11?) 
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NE day his son stood before him, his face keen, his eyes snapping 
determination. ‘‘Dad, I'd like to goin for surgery. It means six to 
eight years, though, during which I won't be helping you a bit. Is it all 
right with you? Say the word.”’ “Go to it!” cried old Doctor Fielding 
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Archibald 
Rutledge 


Lifts a 
Corner of the 


(Curtain 
Of ACystery 
Which Hangs, 
Morning 
And Evening, 


Between 


The Light and 
The Dark 


Illustrated 
By 
Harold 


von Schmidt 


HE swarthy hemlocks 

drowsed; the tall grasses 

fringing the borders of the 

mountain-pasture dreamed; already 
some of the little wildflowers had closed 
their brimming eyes; the soft lights of sun- 
down slept against the quiet hills. I had 
been far back in a lonely uninhabited val- 
ley; and just before leaving the borders of 
this wilderness to return to the highway, 
and the smell of gasoline, and madly- 
hurrying mortals, I had stopped in this 
old pasture to see what wild life the 
day’s ending might bring forth. There isa 
brief period just after sunset when pro- 
found stillness may hold the world. There 
may not seem to be any retirers or any 
comers-forth. Yet always there are those 
two classes of movers in the half-lights of 
the faded day: those that have been 
abroad during the daylight hours, who now 
seek shelter and sleep; and those that are 
at home in the deep of night. 

It was in late Maytime, and locust 
blooms were drifting down on the dewy 
evening air, shedding odors of magic 
sweetness. The world was tranced in quiet, 


The old mother alligator was there to guard her little ones. The 


tenderness, the fire of courage. 


suspended in a 
halcyon haze, 
breathing 
softly, exhaling 
delicate scents 
from damp 
hickory leaves, 
from dewy 
pines, from the 
dim water course that rimmed the lower 
edge of the pasture. 

Two rabbits were the first wild things I 
saw. He who would like to know the 
habits of deer will do well to watch the 
rabbit; for probably no two creatures so 
apparently unlike are so identical in their 
ways, especially in the details of that 
continuous. strategy that wild creatures 
must adopt if they wish to make their 
lives safe. We hear of a rabbit’s “hop- 
ping,” vet, if undisturbed, he far oftener 
stretches himself along the ground, liter- 
ally elongating or measuring himself, 
his delicate ears turning tremulously to 


And I saw, ten yards from the 


Magic 


catch the slightest sound. I do not suppos 
that another thing of the same size makes 
less noise than a rabbit. His padded feet 
are shod with silence. He sits up on his 
haunches, looking, listening; he creeps for 
ward; but I can detect no sound from him 
And it is with eerie stillness that these two 
wild comrades steal forth into the twilit 
pasture. 

Hemmed by the darksome wood, which 
is full of enemies, they must depend for 
their safety upon their craft and upon 
their speed. Yet, for all the perils that 
beset them, they are lovers of life; and! 
know that they are enamoured of theif 


a 


primal mother instinct was awake in er savage old heart, touching it with the glamour of 
bank, lying like a lurking submarine, a giant bull alligator, straight in the pathway of the youngsters 


beautiful solitary home, sequestered against 
the sweet bosom of these ancient hills. 

_ My next visitor I hear but do not see: 
it is a Wilson’s thrush, or veery, chanting 
his vespers in the fragrant glen below the 


pasture. I find in the song of this bird 
something of spiritual beauty that is lack- 
ing in the !vrics of ordinary singers. It is 
heard best when the incredible iris gardens 
of Sunset are fading, like the glory of life 
passing away, and when the soul, viewing 
that paling pageant, has imperious need of 
Sustaining, everlasting arms. It is then 
that the song of the veery comes with its 
Mysterious comfort, having the very tone 


and the supernal beauty of the eternal and 
the spiritual. It is a triumphant song, 
despite the wan gulfs of evening that suc- 
ceed “the golden vortex of the west over 
the foundered sun.”” Its music breathes 
the assurance of immortality, the love of 
God for his children, the peace beyond our 
understanding. It tells us that, when all 
the yearning is over, our spirits shall be 
jovous and free. It has told me that, asa 
child is born into the world naked, weeping, 
alone, unaware of the awaiting love of a 
mother, so, though we leave this life for 
an unknown country, a solace not less 
than love’s shall be ours there. 


All my life I have 
loved to be out during 
the two twilights—that 
of the morning and that 
of the evening. Each has 
for a background the 
richness and the depth 
and the magic of the 
night. It is then that one 
is most likely to observe the shyest living 
things, and to hear music hushed by day 
and stilled in the deep of night. These 
twilights quiet the spirit; the one for the 
strife of the coming day, the other when the 
labor and the pain are done. Each one has 
often had upon me the same effect as going 
to church, or to an organ recital. God 
gives us a day and a night and two twi- 
lights, mysterious beautiful sisters, long- 
lashed and darksome-eyed, exquisite and 
divine with spiritual companionship. To 
be associated with them is like walking 
hand-in-hand with angels. They suggest 
God’s infinite (Continued on page 16) 
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Household (100d Houseke ep 


The Five 
Cook Be- 
Six- EAR- 


By 
Helen Powell 


Schauffler 


When **The Five-Year-Old Cook” made her bow to 
her activities might be as happily extended beyond 
acter is in the making as well as meals, and the value 
housekeeping was quickly recognized. So the 
absorbing picture of her young daughter as an 
gest that the boys also be encouraged to lend assis- 


business of household engineering that we 
fail to perceive the opportunities close by 
for this hand-work about which we talk 
and read so much. It was during a long 
period of quarantine for whooping 
cough that I first worked out this 
scheme of housemaiding with my 
daughter. I made a list of pre- 
scribed children’s hand-work 
from one or two good child- 
study books, with especial at- 
tention to the favorite activities 
of the small person in ques- 
tion. I then jotted down the 
surprisingly numerous forms 
of light housework outside the 
kitchen that involved these 
forms of play. On the list 
were folding, matching, cutting, 
sorting according to color, size, 
and shape, simple lettering, 
painting, counting, lifting fairly 
large objects, working on large 
surfaces, playing with water, 
change of occupation, imitation, 
and companionship. This enumer- 
ation only scratches the surface of 
the possibilities for varying types of 
houses, climates, and seasons. 

The simplest method of demonstrating 
this adventure is to describe some of the 
“plays” assigned to the various rooms. 
The bedroom presents a stage rich in 
properties and setting for the réle of juve- 
nile housemaid. First of all, there is the 


The process of bed- 
making stimulates a 
feeling for symmetry in 
making coverings straight 


F THE mother and _ house- 

keeper whose budget does 

not contain a sinking fund 
for a housemaid’s salary will 
take stock of the duties which 
would be assigned to one, she 
will be surprised to discover 
how many of these activities 
are synonymous with those 
listed under ‘occupational 
play for children.” And then, 
if she happens to have about 
the house an active, eager six- 
vear-old daughter, she may em- 
bark upon a program of killing 
not two, but at least three birds 
with one stone. She will be lay- 
ing the foundation for some really 
efficient assistance in the happy busi- 
ness of housekeeping; she will be sup- 
plying an opportunity for the construc- 
tive hand-work which all authorities on 
child study consider of prime importance 
in these formative years; and finally, she 
will, if she plans wisely, instill in the mind 
of her little daughter a real sense of the 
meaning of enthusiastic cooperation, the 


. homely process of bed-making, with real 
mainspring of home life and of society exercise the torso which are 
today. ning water, and the nickel fixtures now receiving much attention from the 

As in the case of the five-year-old are joyously rubbed to shine pediatricians, in plumping up pillows, 
cook, we mothers are so involved in the with soapsuds and a dry cloth smoothing out coverings, and pulling 
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these pages a year ago, many mothers asked us how 
the kitchen. For the home is a workshop where char- 
of this occupational play in the happy business of 
mother of the small cook now gives us an equally 
enthusiastic household assistant. We should sug- 
tance, especially during their summer vacation 


Alexander Nui 


sheets and blankets taut as well as folding 
them. The definite feeling for symmetry 
which develops at this age can be stimu- 
lated in making all coverings straight 
and evenly spread, and straightening 
shades, rugs and curtains. While 
mother is going over the floors, there 
is the waste-basket to be emptied. 
Wicker baskets need rounds of 
heavy paper on the bottom, and 
these can be cut to fit by your 
small assistant, out of paper 
which matches the color scheme 
of the room. If bureau drawers 
are receiving special attention, 
the task of cutting fresh paper 
for the bottom of each drawer 
may be delegated to her. It is 
well to have on hand a supply 
of cutting papers of varving 
shades for her to choose from. 
These papers may be ordered 
by mail from any good school 
supply catalogue. One mother 
saved the wallpaper, when the 
rooms were redecorated, and util- 
wed the scraps for this purpose. 
Dusting, as a form of occupational 
play, is apt topall in the case of the most 
zealous housekeeper, so it is advisable to 
assign small areas such as_ window-sills, 
small tables, or footstools. Be sure, how- 
ever, that these are thoroughly done. Let 
her be the judge of her area as well as yours. 
It will surprise you to see how quickly she 
become conscious of the general effect 
of orderliness. When we have finished 
with a room, we often indulge in a sort of 
visual race to see who will be the first to 
Spy some overlooked detail. 


Even the weekly cleaning of the 
refrigerator may be made an 
absorbing piece of work for small 
fingers, after a few simple lessons 


Katharine A. Fisher 


Director 


In arranging flowers the first 
bit of spring green will be 
prized as well as the last 
ruddy branch in the fall 


The bathroom offers that in- 
exhaustible source of delight, 
running water. Too many 
mothers are prone to forbid all 
playing with water for fear of 
colds or general deluge. If care- 
fully supervised, however, there 

is no more restful and absorb- 
ing occupation for the growing 
child, especially for the one who 

is highly strung. There are 
small rubber aprons of delicious 
hues which can be worn when 
working in the bathroom. At 
other times she can wear a cap 
and apron, or preferably a real 
little smock like mother’s. A 
definite uniform is a great ad- 
dition to the general atmosphere of 
this program. Let her stand on a low 
bathroom stool, and while you are at- 
tending to other parts of the room, let her 
be responsible for the washstand and its 
fixtures. She will soon learn that before 
turning on the water, the nickel fixtures 
must be “rubbed to shine” with soapsuds 
and then a dry cloth. It will be found 
necessary at first to discourage the lavish 
use of any cleaning agent such as soap, 
cleansing powders or furniture oils. What 
mother has not at (Continued on page 182) 
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New Dar 
ISHWASHING 


Institute Ten-Point Program 


By 
Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


T TAKES nothing short of a meal are conveniently out of the 
poetic genius to enthuse over and way if left soaking at the range, 
dishwashing. Christopher ” with the sink cleared for action, 

Morley has built up a whole Helen M. Whitson A welcome saving in pots and 
kitchen philosophy around the Of the Institute Staff pans comes with the use of cas- 
dishpan, and in his “Songs for a seroles, and the oven-proof glass 
Little House,” there is one on platter and plank as both cooking 
the joysome task of washing the : and serving dishes. 

dishes. : The Institute has often stressed 


Even so, this thrice daily 
process is usually considered the 
Cinderella of housework. “I 
would entertain more if I didn’t 
have to face a cluttered-up after- 
dinner kitchen,” was the con- 
fession of a recent visitor to the 
Institute, and there is an old 
adage which says that the trouble 
with dishes is that no sooner 
have you put them away clean 
than you must get them out 
again. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to 
know that a new day is dawning 
in dishwashing. The dishpan as 
we now know it, and the dish 
cloth, so often challenged by the 
bacteriologist as far as sanitary 
kitchen practise is con- 
cerned, may before long be- 
come only a memory, and it 
is no longer considered ad- 
visable or necessary to wipe 
the dishes. Just as the 
washing machine banished 
the drudgery of the wash- 
board from the laundry, so 
the modern kitchen sink 
with the mixing faucet and 
spray attachment, the dish- 
washer, and the simple 
wire dish-drier are all 
changing dishwashing into 
a labor-saving and a sani- 
tary process. 

It is not only dishwash- 
ing we have to think about, 
however. Preparation for 
washing presents nearly as 
many problems. There is 
that cluttered-up kitchen 
to avoid, and the scraping 
and stacking of dishes for 
easy and thorough washing. 
Preparation for dishwash- 
ing begins when meal 
preparation begins, and the 
first item in a labor-saving 
program might well be, 
“Wash as you go.” If 
kitchen cutlery and cook- 
ing utensils are left to col- of particles of left-over food 
lect at the sink, there is no drying on them. Judi- 


room later for the soi Protocraphs by 1. on event 
soiled The latest and most convenient devel- soaking will preven 
re ox better, opment of the electric dishwasher is an this. 
whenever possible, to wash these at inter- entire sink unit. The dishwasher illus- Now as to the dishwashing process itself. 
vals as the meal preparation proceeds. The trated has a basket specially designed The newer devices and equipment are 


last utensils used just before serving the for holding silverware and cutlery transforming our procedure. We now have 


the time- and labor-saving value 
of a service wagon or a small 
kitchen table on castors. It is 
particularly useful in clearing off 
the table after a meal. Where 
there is only one drainboard, it 
serves as a second surface for the 
soiled dishes. Before washing be- 
gins, the dishes should, of course, 
be well scraped and set in 
order on the wagon or on the 
second drainboard to the right, 
ready to be stacked in the power 
dishwasher or in the wire dish- 
drier if a hand dishwasher is used. 
Otherwise they are ready to be 
washed in the dishpan and 
stacked in the drier for a hot 
rinse. Scraping the dishes has 
heen simplified by the 
use of the foot-pedal gar- 
bage can, which  elimi- 
nates tiresome stooping; or 
by the newer garbage cans 
that are attached to the 
waste pipe just beneath the 
sink and that swing in and 
out; or the still newer ones 
that are attached to the 
sink itself and are moved in 
and out as needed. 

When the dishes are dry, 
is it always necessary to 
put them away on their 
shelves in orderly rows? 
On busy days, those to be 
used for the next meal can 
surely be left on the service 
wagon or kitchen serving 
table, covered with a clean 
towel. 

We were asked the other 
day if the Institute ap- 
proved of washing dishes 
only once a day. Of course! 
Why not? Provided you 
have enough dishes to last 
through the day, they can 
be left stacked in the dish- 
washer or on the drain- 
board, although some may 
be less easy to wash because 
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Merv 
In using this dishwashing 
sink at the Institute, a 
non-sudsing powder was 
found to be most effective 


the power dishwasher which, in 
its latest and most convenient 
development, is an entire sink 
unit. In using the power cish- 
washer we have found a non- 


sudsing washing powder most 
eflective, as in our experience 
the use of the powder results in a 
more forceful action of the spray 


of water over the dishes. In testing these 
units at the Institute, we have worked out 
the following standard method of dish- 
washing: 

I. Scrape the dishes thoroughly and 
arrange in the following groups ready to go 
into the dishwasher: 

(2) Bottom tray—saucers, small plates, 
large plates, small vegetable dishes, or 
platter. 

(6) Top tray—cups, glassware, silver- 
ware. 

II. Place dishes in bottom tray in dish- 
washer and arrange them in the order 
given above, starting from the center of 
the rack to the outside. This means that 
the vegetable dishes and platters will be 
on the extreme outside. Before washing 
begins, it will be found helpful to spray 
off all fine food particles with a hand spray, 
leaving drain open. This hand spray is 
how provided on many sinks. It is simply 
a flexible rubber tube attached to the fau- 
cet, and has a spray nozzle. 

_ ILL. Place dishes and cutlery in top rack 
in dishwasher. 

IV. Fill dishwasher with hot water 
about 140° I. to water-line indicated. If 
Water is soft, add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of dishwashing powder, using 
more for hard water. Lower cover and 
start machine, and operate it for three 
minutes. 

V. Push mixing faucet over the dish- 
Washer and turn on water to flush out 
drain, 

VI. Close drain and refill machine with 
hot water for rinsing. Operate machine 


In this new sink there is ample 
room, well over twelve inches, 
between the faucet and the 
working bottom of the sink 


for one minute. Raise cover and allow 
china todry. Rub up glassware and silver- 
ware with clean towel if necessary. 

With some dishwashers the procedure 
may vary slightly, so follow manufacturer’s 
directions. 

We have also the small hand dishwasher 
of the spray type as illustrated. In this 
method of dishwashing, the dishes are 
stacked in a wire dish-drier in such a way 
that the spray can reach every surface. 
The water is first turned through the soap 
mixer, which is filled with pieces of soap, 
and a spray of soapy water is played over 
the dishes until they are quite clean. This 
is followed by a thorough rinse with a spray 
of clear, hot water, as hot as can be ob- 
tained. For a small inexpensive device, 
it has definite virtues. It eliminates the 
dishcloth and the wiping of dishes, it keeps 
our hands out of dish water, and it makes 
dishwashing a sanitary process. It must 
be remembered, however, that a fairly 
generous supply of hot water is necessary, 
that a mixing faucet is a great convenience, 
and that the particular dishwasher selected 
must have a method of attachment fit- 
ting your particular faucet. Be sure of 
this before purchasing one. In the sink 
illustrated there is ample room, well over 


This convenient sink has 
a garbage can attached 
to it, which can be moved 
in and out as needed 


} 12 inches, between the faucet and 

‘ the working bottom of the sink 

if to fiton the dishwasher and to 

use the wire dish-drier to partic- 

ularly good advantage. These 

dishwashers are provided with a 

brush which is very useful. Be- 

fore stacking the dishes in the 

drier to be washed, we have 

found it helpful at the Institute to attach 

the brush to the nozzle of the washer 

and, with the water partly turned on, 

to clear off the fine food particles from 

the dishes. Its usefulness in washing cook- 
ing utensils is obvious. 

The Institute Ten-Point Program for 
Dishwashing summarizes the above pro- 
cedures. 

1. Wash cutlery and cooking utensils as 
you go in preparing each meal. 

2. Leave the last pots and kettles soak- 
ing at the range to keep the sink clear for 
action. 

3. Use a service wagon, a tray, or a small 
table on castors in clearing the table. 

4. Scrape dishes and pile in order of 
washing or of stacking in dishwasher or 
drier. 

5. When using a dishpan, change the 
water frequently and use a light suds. 

6. Do not use the dishcloth as a scrub- 
bing cloth. It is for the dishes only. Rinse 
thoroughly always, hang it on the rack, 
and let it dry before using again, and have 
it laundered as regularly as the dish towels 
and other household linen. 

7. In using a power dishwasher, a non- 
sudsing washing powder is effective. 

8. Wash dishes, rinse thoroughly, and 
allow to dry. 

9. Never wipe dishes, except for rub- 
bing up the glasses and silver when neces- 
sary. 

10. Save time in busy hours by leaving 
the clean dishes for the next meal covered 
on the kitchen serving table or service 
wagon. 
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ONCE eA WEEK 
Is What Every Housewife Needs, 


SAYS Dr. HARVEY W. WILEY 


N THE October, 1926, issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING I called attention to 
those who had been enjoying a vaca- 
tion from their ordinary routine duties 

and were about to resume their activities 
“on the job” of domestic economy. Now 
I am addressing this same body of house- 
wives who are about _to depart on their 
vacations, in the hope that the advice I 
give may be helpful to them both in the 
matter of release from routine duties, and 
as to the methods by which they can best 
spend their vacations. 

I assume that every Goop HousE- 
KEEPING wife will have some vacation. As 
I look at the matter, there are three classes 
of housewives to whom this personal com- 
munication should be addressed. The 
first comprises those who are, as we say; 
“in easy circumstances,” and have the 
privilege not only of relinquishing their 
job, but of going to a place which thev may 
select as a suitable locality for spending 
their vacation. I suppose Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING readers are a sample of house- 
keepers in general, and the number of these 
fortunate ones who can do this is limited. 

The second class includes housewives 
who can not afford long journeys or ex- 
pensive resorts, but who contemplate a 
more modest relief from routine duties. 
This is a much larger class than the first 
one. 

Then there is a still larger class, con- 
sisting of housekeepers who are not able 
to lay aside their jobs completely for even 
a week, but these are also entitled to at 
least some vacation as a right, a privilege, 
and a necessity. Whatever class the 
reader of this article belongs to is to be de- 
termined by herself and her circumstances. 
All of them, however, have this right and 
duty, that there must be some release from 
routine duties at some time during the year. 

The philosophy of this necessity is well 
known. Even a useful trade in which one 
engages in proper spirit, if it is always the 
same thing, becomes monotonous in the 
end. The activities which we exercise, 
and the privileges we enjoy may be com- 
pared, in some respects, to the activities 
of the human body. 

There are certain activities necessary to 
absolute metabolism which apparently can 
not be remitted, but if we examine these 
activities, we find a certain amount of 
relief is afforded by Nature herself—for 
instance, the activity of the heart. We say 
that the heart has no vacation; that from 
a time long before we are born until the 


Director Good Housekeeping 
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time we die it is in continual activity. Ap- 
parently this is true, but in point of fact 
the heart has a certain period of rest be- 
tween beats, and this period of rest, al- 
though in any one instance occupying only 
a fraction of a second, in a long life amounts 
to a considerable period. If the heart 


beats seventy-five times a minute, that 


means one complete pulsation and a 
quarter every second. :The period of con- 
traction, however, of the auricles of the 
heart is a moderate fraction of this second, 
while the period of rest is perhaps equally 
long. So, upon the whole, the heart has a 
recess of twelve hours in the twenty-four 
hours of our day. 

When we speak of the other functions 
of the body which are not under the con- 
trol of the will, respiration is at once sug- 
gested. We breathe about twenty times 
in a minute; that is, one complete breath 
represents about three and one-half beats 
of the heart. This breathing we continue 
from the time we are born until we die, 
and we consider it in the line of continuity. 
In point of fact, these muscles we use in 
breathing—which are to some extent invol- 
untary—get a complete rest after each res- 
piration. Like the heart, this period of 
rest amounts to about twelve hours during 
the twenty-four. 

The same is true of those glands which 
are active in controlling all our physiologi- 
cal activities. Apparently they are work- 
ing all the time, but in point of fact there 
is a considerable degree of rest. 

Take the salivary glands, for instance: 
they are always more or less active, but 
never so much so as during the time we are 
eating. Between meals they have a period 
of real rest. 

The glands that secrete the enzymes 
upon which digestion depends likewise 
have periods of rest, so upon the whole 
even those functions of the human body 
which we consider as involuntary func- 
tions—activities which go on without 
our knowledge, as a rule, or our will power 
—are part of the time “off the job.” 

Thus the whole physiological aspect of 
life indicates that our activities in making 
a living, or connected with the family es- 
tablishment, are of a nature that should 
demand and receive at some time of the 


year a period of repose. The attitude of 
the mind toward a vacation is just as im- 
portant as the attitude of the mind 
toward the daily functions. A vacation 
should be regarded as a_ physiological 
vacation from the active duties of life. It 
is just as important and necessary for the 
health and vitality of the housewife to 
have a vacation as it is to spend most of 
the time in the active exercise of her 
duties. But even in this respect she has 
a period of rest. Housewives have a period 
of sleep and repose the same as the men 
of the house. We all know the importance 
of a proper degree of sleep for health and 
longevity. When our sleep is interrupted 
we are apt to L_come, in the language ot 
common expression, “nervous.” We get 
into a condition of mind which is highly 
injurious and threatening. 

But sleep is not sufficient. We should 
have a complete cessation of the household 
duties in all three classes of housewives 
Those who are fortunate enough to go 
away, in my opinion should select a quiet 
spot in which to spend their vacation. I 
do not believe it is of any help to a house- 
wife who has been active in her duties, to 
go to a great summer resort, either at the 
seashore or on the mountain top or at a cele- 
brated mineral spring. When she does 
this, she is all the time considering matters 
of dress and conduct and functions which 
are not of a character to warrant the ex- 
pectation of relief from labor. A quiet 
spot at the seashore, or on the top of a 
mountain, or at a spring which is not much 
frequented, is far superior in physiological 
value to the crowded and fashionable 
places to which I have just alluded. The 
housewives of this more fortunate class, as 
we often say, are sometimes to be looked 
upon as less fortunate, because they go into 
the world of polite society from the routine 
duties of housekeeping and thus really have 
no period of complete repose. 

More fortunate are those of the second 
class who may have a vacation of a few 
days at different times of the year. They 
are not likely to go to places that are much 
frequented. They seek a day or two ina 
quiet country spot, where they can enjoy 
complete repose, and have the benefit of 
the sunshine and fresh air, and the beauty 
and solace of natural scenery. 

We come now to the third class, which 
is not even so fortunate and yet which 3s, 
perhaps, more numerous than either of the 
other two. There (Continued on page 200) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 102) 
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A womans subtle ways of ‘announcing 
her social position! 


IS every woman’s birth- 
right to win the respect 


Kefinements that truly 
reveal her station! 


ingredients money can buy! 
Soups blended by Campbell's 


and admiration of her friends 
and neighbors. Her home is 
her palace. Her dining table 
especially. For here her 
guests and her family con- 
stantly assemble. That she 


French chefs in kitchens 
equipped with every culinary 
device to produce the most 
delicious flavor! Soups 
available at every food store 
in America. 


greets them, at the very out- 
set, with the cordial invita- 
tion of savory, invigorating Vie 
soup, is one of the refine- 
ments accepted as a matter of 
course in such a home. 


Those who are accus 


tomed to the finest food and 


giving a luncheon to your 
friends, serve Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. See how its 
bright, pretty color enlivens 
your dainty table. Notice 
how its tonic, appetizing 
flavor is welcomed by every- 
body, how it seems to “break 
the ice” and make your 
party “go”. 


who take keen delight in 
dishes of supreme flavor, 
realize that soup gives them a 
kind and a variety of enjoy- 
ment offered by no other ,. , Better still, if you serve it 
food. The appetite is stim- 2. ' — . Le as a Cream of Tomato Soup 
ulated, digestion is pro- setae odessa in bouillon cups topped with 
moted, all the meal becomes — whipped cream. So easily 
more inviting and beneficial. ; prepared according to the 
The result is that the service of soup has ; gt simple directions on the label. And 
become an established custom in the le ‘ ’ such a pride to the hostess! 
better homes. And, how easy and con- a : ter di 
venient it is, with Campbell's Soups at Or for the family dinner. The appe- 
your very elbow! a tizing flavor of Campbell's Tomato Soup 
refreshes the appetite and gives a glow to 
Soups made with the highest quality ¥ _ the whole meal. 12 cents a can. 


THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


In using advertisements see page 6 97 
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HEALTH 


Conducted by 


and HAPPINESS CLUB 
cA Service for Morhers-To-Be and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Josephine Hemenwav Kenyon, M. D. 


EAR MOTHERS 
HEALTH AND 
CLUB: 

This letter is written in answer 
to what has apparently been a per- 
plexing problem to many of you, of 
how to adapt the general state- 
ments about baby clothing to the 
particular needs of your baby born 
in the summer time and taking 
into account the temperature and 
humidity and altitude of your own 
locality. 

Phere is xo hard and fast rule. 
Summer clothing must fulfil the 
same requirements as winter clothing—that no 
matter how many or what type of garment or 
material used, the baby must be clothed suf- 
ficiently to keep the body temperature up to 
normai. If he is too warmly clothed, he will 
perspire; if too lightly, his energy, which other- 
wise might be better expended, will be needed 
to keep him warm. Thin little babies with 
cold hands and feet will actually need more 
layers of clothing or extra-weight garments. 
The plump baby has a layer of fat which acts 
in itself as a garment. But often fat little 
babies if they are anemic or sick, may become 
cold and need to be “warmed up” even in 
summer heat. 

The feet and hands and cheeks of a well baby 
usually feel cool to the touch. It is only when 
they become bluish or white, and when you 
can not rub the color back easily, that you need 
worry about it. 

When a baby is uncomfortable, he lets you 
know quickly enough by being restless or crying 
or wakeful, and one of the first things you do 
is to see if he has become chilled. If he is 
thoroughly cold, he will not digest his 
next meal. So you turn your attention to 
warming the baby before you feed him, 
even though you yourself may feel that it 
is a warm day. 

The new-born baby comes into the 
world from a temperature of 98.6° F.— 
body heat. It takes time to adjust to the 
cooler outside air. We must remember 
that and protect him a little more during 
the first month than will be necessary 
later. 

li he has been too warmly dressed, he 
may develop a heat rash, little red or 
white blisters around the neck or in the 
fat folds. It itches, and wool irritates the 
skin then. All you can do after it appears 
is to loosen the garments, keep linen next 
the skin, pat on it after the morning bath 
and again at night a bicarbonate of soda 
paste and let it dry on, or use any other 
soothing cooling solution, and let the skin 
areas heal. But an ounce of prevention, 
in learning to adjust the outer garments 
to the weather changes, pays in protecting the 
baby from the start of a heat rash. 

Realizing, then, that one must use judgment 
in this clothing matter, as in all other things, 
what shall our summer baby wear? The um- 
bilical cord comes off in from five days to two 
weeks after birth. Until then a round band is 
worn to hold the dressing in place. This band 
may be of the softest flannel or of two thick- 
nesses of soft muslin with tapes sewed at one 
end and six inches from the other. We do not 
believe that this round band prevents an um- 
bilical hernia, because it could never be tied 
tightly enough for that. Look for any pro- 
truding at che umbilicus after the cord comes 
off, and you see it, ask your doctor about 


OF THE 
HAPPINESS 


CLOTHING 
For the 


SUMMER BABY 


using adhesive plaster. (See Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING, August, 1924.) 

A shirt for summer wear should have high 
neck and long sleeves. (After the second 
month the sleeves may be cut off above the 
elbow, or a short-sleeve shirt may be worn.) 
It should be of the lightest weight silk and 
wool or cotton and wool or linen mesh. After 
the second month a cotton shirt or band with 
shoulder-straps may be substituted during the 
day if the weather is extremely warm, but the 
warmer shirt should be put on for the night, 
or an additional outer garment used for the 
extra warmth. 

Some physicians advise linen mesh entirely. 
It is certainly of great advantage if the baby’s 
skin is very sensitive, or if there are any signs 
of eczema. We believe now that one garment 
only is needed to cover the chest and abdomen 
after the umbilicus has healed, not both the 
shirt and band, as were formerly used. 

Many mothers have followed and liked the 
suggestion of using no Gertrude skirts, muslin 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 

address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month for eight months you will re- 
ceive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain 
envelope, so that no one will know the contents. 
Always ask for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be 
and the Baby-to-come.”” It will be sent promptly. 


OUALLY important is the second series of 
cight letters to cover “The Baby's First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name and 
address, and this series will be sent complete, with 
a cardboard cover. Address all requests for both 
series to the Health and Happiness Club, Goov 
HovusekEeEpinc, 119 W. goth St., New York City 


slizss, or dresses, but have substituted for them 
kimonos of varying weights of materials (see 
Series No. 1 for the pattern). Two canton 
flannel, one Viyella, and one cashmere kimono 
make enough changes, and with two cotton 
nightgowns take the place of all these other 
garments. The baby then would wear a shirt, 
diaper, and kimono. 

On cooler days a soft sweater is better than a 
shawl wrapped around the baby, for we want 
to leave the little legs free for any kicking 
activity. 

Of course, if the kimono idea does not appeal 
to you, one must have Gertrude skirts for 
cooler days of Viyella flannel or cashmere (see 
patterns with Series No. 1). Canton flannel is 


also widely used, but to my mind 
is not so satisfactory as the other 
materials, as it is not warm enough 
when warmth is needed, and just 
adds bulk and an extra article to be 
washed. Slips are used with or 
without the Gertrudes. 

Stockings or bootees knitted 
high enough to cover the knee are 
needed only when the feet are cold, 
li a baby wears these a// the time, 
he will become too accustomed to 
.them. It is better to leave the 
little feet bare even up to the 
creeping stage. Then you may 
have to supply a soit-soled first shoe to protect 
the toes and nails against rubbing, splinters, 
etc. 

Diapers are the same summer or winter (see 
Letter No. 3, Series No. 1). Do not use a 
rubber diaper except when in motoring or 
traveling short distances you must carry the 
baby in your arms. (Prepare a large, square 
laundry basket for the baby, so he can lie and 
stretch in comfort when traveling.) A piece of 
rubber cloth and a pad are just as much pro- 
tection for your clothing, and much less heating 
for the baby’s skin than the close-fitting rubber 
panties. Sew snappers on the corners of the 
rubber cloth and the pad and then snap them 
together so the rubber can not slip. For a 
sleeping bag either summer or winter, heavy 
unbleached muslin has proved satisfactory. 
Make it very large, open at the neck to slip the 
baby in, and laced at the shoulder, Tie it with 
tapes from the corners to the sides of the bed. 
It may be open at the bottom and closed with 
snappers if desired. If it is large enough, the 

baby can turn over easily and yet can not 
kick off al’ the bed clothing as he would 
like to do! 

Dressing a baby is so simple. There 
must be nothing tight at neck and arms, 
and nothing that ties around the waist. 
Garments must have wide armholes, they 
must launder as easily as a handkerchiel, 
and they must iron flat. They are all 
short nowadays. It makes life so much 
easier for the mother and much, much 
happier for the baby. 

When it comes to the youngster of eight- 
een months or two years old, then my ad- 
vice is to use no garment which is in the 
least restricting or interfering with play. 
Usually by eighteen months the child is 
trained to indicate desire for urination and 
stool, so may wear little drawers. Those 
are made straight at top and bottom, oi 
muslin or stockinet weave. A muslin waist 
can be used for drawers and garters. A 
good underwaist is called the “‘Rest-right” 
and is approved by the American Posture 
League. It opens in front, is cut high in 

the back, and makes no undue or incorrect 
pressure on shoulders. It “suggests’’ a straight 
back rather than a slump to the child’s muscles. 
But with socks (cr no stockings at all), soft-soled 
moccasin-type low shoes, and a romper, no 
waist is needed, for even the drawers can be 
omitted in very warm weather. A_ short- 
sleeved cotton shirt or band is worn under- 
neath, so the child almost wears, as one little 
tot said, “just what you can see.” For covler 
days add a light sweater, or the waist and 
stockinet drawers. 
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Extra washing help! The 

| ~~! Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha 
tee makes work easier for mil- 

lions of women every day! 


ee With good soap and plenty 
Wap of dirt-loosening naptha 
working together, of course 
Fels-Naptha loosens dirt 
more quickly, more easily! 
oS But its important extra ad- 
vantage, which you cannot 
(ae measure in dollars and cents, 
is the saving of wear-and-tear 
May on you. | 
“wy Get a bar and prove this 
; moe extra help is worth at least 
; at many times a penny or so 
more a week. 
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| enough to keep out mosquitoes. 


Keep 
baby’s clothes: 


soft, unshrunken, 
comfortable 


| & is washing in ordinary soap — 
flakes, chips or cakes containing in- 
juriousalkali— which makes wee clothes, 
diapers, scratchy and uncomfortable. 
Alkali is difficult to rinse out completely 
— it clings in an invisible powder which 
irritates and inflames wherever it comes 
in contact with your baby’s skin. 

Rubbing his clothes with cake soap 
adds greatly to baby’s discomfort. 
Rubbing mats the sensitive wool fibres, 
making them shrink. Then little shirts 
and bands or socks, bind baby too 
tightly, cause him distress. 

With Lux you do not have to rub. 
Its tissue-thin diamonds contain no 
harmful alkali. 

After washing in pure, mild Lux suds 
all your baby’s clothes are fresh and 
sweet as new—soft, unshrunken, com- 
fortable! 


Hundreds of t hou- 
sands of mothers 
keep baby’s bot- 
tles clean —safe— 
with Lux! 


Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


Combined with Household Discoveries 


From our Readers 


The Institute can not return discoveries or recipes. Please 
do not send stamps for this purpose. All discoveries and 


recipes accepted will be paid for on acceptance, two 


Rest During Work Prevents Fatigue 
OW that the warm days are here, it often 
N seems difficult to get through our work 
without getting completely tired out. 

To avoid this, try taking five minutes’ rest at 
the end of each hour or so, instead of waiting 
until the end of the morning or the afternoon. 
Fatigue will usually vanish during these short 
and frequent rest periods, leaving us rested 


| and ready for other activities at the end of our 
| working hours. 


Screens 

If you are beginning to be bothered with 
mosquitoes in the house, look to your screens 
for the remedy, advises the New York State 
College of Home Economics. The fourteen- 
mesh screening, that is, with fourteen squares 
to the inch, is most commonly used and will 
keep out flies and larger bugs, but is not small 
A sixteen- 
mesh screen will effectively bar both flies and 
smaller insects from the house. Full-length 
screens, while more expensive, permit the win- 
dows to be opened at top and bottom and thus 
give better ventilation. Galvanized iron mesh 
is an inexpensive metal screening, and if 
rubbed with oil before storing in the fall, will 
give satisfactory service in unexposed places. 


| Japanned iron wire, copper, and bronze are 


also used for screens. Copper screening, which 
is considered the most nearly rust-proof, 
though comparatively high in first cost, may 
be economical in the long run. Where the 


| screen door is likely to be pushed open with 


| degrees between for slightly dark days. 


the foot, a heavy wire grill over the lower part 
of the door will protect the screen. 


Asbestos Mat Under Glass Percolator 

While the oven-proof glass which is manu- 
factured into so many attractive dishes today is 
made of a special heat-resisting glass, it will 
not withstand direct contact with a hot open 
flame. A thin asbestos mat should be placed 
between the bottom of a glass percolator or 
teapot and the open gas flame or electrical 
heating unit. Glass cracks when it expands 
unevenly, and this is apt to happen if a glass 
utensil is put over a direct heat, just as some- 
times happens when boiling jelly is poured into 
a cool jelly glass. 


Frosting in Damp Weather 

Every one has had the experience of having 
boiled frosting fail on a damp day. This may 
be avoided to a certain extent by cooking the 
sirup several degrees higher. We believe, of 
course, that a candy thermometer is essential 
to uniform success in making any of the cooked 
icings. In our new bulletin, “Recipes by 
Chart, Series 3,”’ is a schedule for icings in 
which the temperatures are given. There is a 
range of temperatures for each recipe, the 
higher temperature to be used on a cloudy day, 
the lower temperature for clear days, and the 
The 
bulletin may be obtained by sending 25c in 
stamps or money to the Bulletin Service, 119 


| West goth Street, New York City. 


Paraffin Pyramids for Covering Jelly 

In using parafiin for covering jellies, 
you can avoid the inconvenience of melt- 
ing in a separate pan, and the difficulty of 


dollars each for discoveries, and one dollar each for recipes 


cleaning this pan later, by using small cubes 
which now come in bars of twelve cubes or 
pyramids. To use, just break off a pyramid 
and place it in the bottom of the jelly glass 
before pouring in the jelly. The hot liquor 
melts the paraffin, and it rises to form a solid 
cake on top of the jelly. A slight whirl of the 
glass will cause the melted paraffin to rise 
slightly on the edge of the glass and makes a 
firmer seal. 


To Freshen Roses 

Roses which have become slightly wilted from 
being out of water will revive and last for a 
long time if the stems are immersed in a basin of 
water and the ends cut with a pair of scissors 
while under water. Let the roses stay in the 
deep water for thirty minutes before arranging 
in vases. This method is not effective with old 
flowers. I. H.G., Nebraska 


Corkless Salt and Pepper Shakers 
The corks in the bottoms of salt and pepper 
shakers seem to have a habit of dropping out and 
sometimes spoiling a nice picnic luncheon. This 
may be avoided by sticking a small piece of ad- 
hesive tape over the hole instead of using thé cork. 
&. P., 


To Remove Tomato Skins 
When there are only a few tomatoes to be peeled, 
instead of scalding them, put one tomato at a time 
on a sharp, two-tined fork and hold over a gas 
flame. Turn it rapidly so that all the surface 
is heated. When the skin splits, the tomato may 
easily be peeled. 0. 


Tested Fruit Jars 

After the food has been taken from a glass jar, 
wash the jar carefully and test for leakage. If 
perfect, place a slip marked “tested”? in the jar. 
This saves time and labor during the busy 
canning season. as. ©. 

Eprror’s Nore:—There is an additional sav- 
ing possible in not only washing and rinsing 
the jars, but in leaving them perfectly dry. 
This can be done by standing the jars on top 
of the warming closet or in a warm, sunny 
window. Cover by screwing loosely, without 
the rubbers, of course. A moldy odor which 
develops in damp jars will thus be avoided, and 
the jars will be in excellent condition for the 
next canning season. 


To Sweeten Sour Berries 
Loganberries or blackberries are often very 
sour when served fresh, even though liberally 
sprinkled with sugar. To avoid this, make a thin 
sirup using one-half cupful sugar to one cupful 
water and pour this sirup over the berries while 
hot. Let stand one hour, and you will be sur- 

prised how sweet the berries will taste. 

Mrs. S. D. M., California. 


Wax Paper Has Many Uses; So Has 
Parchment 

A cut lemon will keep for several days if a piece 
of wax or parchment paper is pressed firmly over 
the cut end. A half-orange or grapefruit may be 
kept overnight in the same way. A cut onion, 
cabbage, or half a cucumber will also keep fresh 
and crisp, if carefully wrapped in wax or parch- 
ment paper before putting in the ice-box. 

Mrs. O. R., Mass. 
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Tn @ Chanel Sports costume, vert 
amande, Mrs. Doubleday’s blonde 
beauty has the perfect setting. She 
is one of the season's favorite 


hostesses at Palm Beach 


Steichen 


Mrs. Feix Doustepay was Miss Elizabeth Heymann of Vienna before 


her marriage to the son of the president of the well-known publishing house, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Chanel has displayed finesse in this exquisite gown 


Nis. FELIX DOUBLEDAY 


The restrained simplicity of a ; 
blue capeline and crepe de chine frock by 


Chanel enhances Mrs.Doubleday’s charm 


discovers two secrets of beauty 


HE smart international set has re- 

cently been adorned by a lovely new 
member— Mrs. Felix D. Doubleday. Her 
interest in the best way to care for her 
skin led her to the discovery made by 
many women of the social world. 

“Although accustomed in Vienna,” she 
says, “to seeing beautiful women, I was 
amazed when I came to America, at the 
fine complexions so many women have 
here. I found that your Two Creams are 
used by the women whose skin I found so 
beautiful. 

“I am now using them daily. I like 
them so very much—they keep my skin 
in such perfect condition—that I thought 
you would like to know what a Viennese 
woman thinks about them.” 


For cleansing and keeping the skin supple, before 
retiring and whenever your skin feels dusty and 


These are the Two Creams women 
of social prominence have chosen 


tired, pat Pond’s Cold Cream over your face, throat, 
hands. Its fine oils will penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing every trace of dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. 
Finish with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry, 
pat fresh cream on at night and leave until morning. 
For a lovely even finish, a velvety powder base and 
pro.cetion against the weather, smooth just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your skin atter 
ing with Pond’s Cold Cream, and betore you powder. 
Now go out into wind, sun and dust-laden air. Your 
cheeks stay soft and tresh. And how smooth ar 
white your hands! And your powder lies s 


tor hours, like the nap of velvet. 


Free Offer : Mail coupon for free tubes of Pond’s 


Two Creams with instructions 
i ‘ 
Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept.U. 
1cg Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 
Street 
State... 


using advertisements see page 6 101 
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Not only 
keeps 
contents at 
the desired 
temperature, 
but is 


ITTLE accidents that some- 

times spoil an outing! A 

vacuum bottle broken—contents 
undrinkable. 


But there is no harm done when 
you drop the Stanley Super Vac. 
It contains no glass to be shat- 
tered. Made of steel—lined with 
porcelain enamel—it can’t break! 


And it keeps your cold milk or 
your hot coffee the way you want 
it until you want it. Holds tem- 
perature all day long. 


Sold by leading dealers. Pint, 
quart, 2-quart sizes. 


We would like to send you our useful 
recipe booklet,“ Outdoor Cookery.” Write 
for free copy. Stanley Insulating Com- 
pany, Dept. G-7, Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
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WILEY’S 


on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Misses the Mark 

I have just read the follow- 
ing statement: “Any one who 
watches a baby secure its 
milk sees that it gets its 
milk in very small quantities. 
Sucking causes the salivary 
glands to be compressed, and 
this insures a very liberal se- 
cretion of saliva. As far as 
the carbohydrate content of 
the milk is concerned, it is 
digested very much in the 
mouth.” Is there good 
authority for the above 
statement? 


Miss B. S., Mich. 


I do not think the 
statement which you 
quote is sufficiently ex- 
plicit. In the first place 
it is not the compression 
of the salivary glands 
that causes them to secrete the saliva. The 
saliva does not contain an enzyme particularly 
adapted to digesting sugar. It does contain 
the digestive ferment which converts starch 
into sugar. The final digestion of sugar, con- 
verting it into the form of dextrose, the only 
form in which it can enter the blood, is carried 
on chiefly in the small intestine. The author 
of the above statement was on the right track, 
but he chose the wrong carbohydrates. 


Not a Valid Reason 

Are raw onions good for a person? J have heard that 
some people will not eat them raw because they have such 
a great amount of opium in them. Is this so? Also a 
friend of mine states that she never eats tomatoes because, 
she says, they cause cancer. I think that is bunk. What 
do you think? Mrs. C. C. A., Montana 

My opinion is that raw onions are good for 
the person who eats them, but objectionable 
to those who associate with the onion eater. 
You should have some regard for the comfort 
of your companions as well as for your own 
health. Boiled onions are almost as whole- 
some, and the objectional constituent therein, 
being a volatile body, is expelled by boiling. 
There is not a single trace of opium in onions 
raw or cooked. I heartily endorse your opinion 
concerning the statement of that friend of 
yours who refuses to eat tomatoes because they 
cause cancer. They do not. Tomatoes are 
just as wholesome as raw onions, and may be 
eaten freely, raw or cooked, without placing 
the eater in the category of an onion fiend. 


in stamps each 


for Longer Life. 


| Better Keep Out of Domestic Discussions 


There has arisen a discussion among the members of my 
husband's family and myself as to the question of new- 
born babies having the hives. They claim that all babies 
have the hives, and that they should all be given tea to 
make them break out; and that if the hives go in, the 
result is death. They also claim that babies can be 
marked, with which I also disagree. 

Mrs. H. W.S., Ark. 

Asa rule I hesitate to mingle in any domestic 
debates. Whichever side I take, the other side 
lambastes me. It is not true that babies must 
have hives. Like other human beings, they 
sometimes may have them. There is no kind 
of tea which you can give a baby to bring out 
hives which do not exist. These strange tradi- 
tions have been handed down from generation 
to generation. They have no foundation in 
fact. Babies are often born with birthmarks. 
Nobody knows why such things occur, but 
they do occur occasionally. It may be due to 
heredity. It is certainly not due to any phe- 
nomenon which the mother may experience 
prior to the birth of the child, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


DR. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and “‘The Feed- 


“Constipation,” “‘Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ‘“Hy- 
peracidity and Fermentation.’’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 


addressed envelope. All those inter- him. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Honey a Wholesome 
Sweet 

I have a friend who receives 

a good supply of Nature's 

ing of Older Children”; for adults,  jj.*'®: honey, from his bees 


advertises that honey 
ranks next to the meats of 
nuts as a food, and far above 
the meats in a butcher shop 
Liking honey and finding it 
serves as a splendid laxative, 
thus giving me no fear of con. 
stipation and like troubles, 
I buy goodly quantities from 
i I often have questions 
asked me as to the food value 
of honey. Can I freely give 
small amounts to the children 
as candy? What are th 
properties of honey? 


Mr. O. B. A., Ohio 


I am partial to honey 
as a sweet which is to 
be preferred to ordinary, 
white, refined sugar. It is a wholly unbalanced 
food, however, and is therefore not comparable 
to nuts or meat. Nuts and meat contain pr- 
tein and fat. Honey contains nothing but car 
bohydrates. It can not furnish any nutriment 
to muscle, bones, or nerves. There is nothing 
in honey that builds tissues or restores waste. 
It serves chiefly as a fuel to supply the 
necessary body heat. Honey should never be 
eaten in excess. It is better for children that 
they have no sweets except those which natu- 
rally occur in their foods. 


and a stamped, 


No Cause for Alarm 


I am using aluminum cooking utensils and have been 
much concerned to see how the inside of the pots blackens 
whenever certain vegetables, or even the water of this 
region, are boiled in them. Most of the blackness remains 
until tomatoes or some acid fruit is cooked in the pot. 
and then it becomes bright and clean. I know that the 
darkening is a chemical reaction with the alkali of the 
vegetable or the water, and that the acid of the vegetable 
or fruit must in turn combine with this compound and 
form a soluble substance which we eat with the fruit. Is 
this substance harmful to our system? I think other 
housekeepers would also like to read your Yar a on this 

The substance which produces the black 
color on aluminum cooking ware is undoubt- 
edly iron. Nearly everything we cook of 4 
vegetable character contains not only iron, 
but also tannin. When tannin unites with 
iron, it produces a dark or black color. There 
may also be a mere trace of iron in the alumi- 
num itself. This dark color is an offense 
against the eye, but not against the health. 
The mere trace of iron which discolors alumi 
num is in no sense a threat to health. If this 
compound is dissolved in vegetable acids of 
any kind, the soluble iron which is produced 
may be beneficial rather than injurious. Our 
modern method of refining our foods tends to 
remove those parts which contain the greater 
part of iron. 


A Foolish Notion 


Is it true that the blood in our body is white until it 
becomes exposed to the air? I had always heard much to 
the contrary, but the above statement was made recently 
and I wondered if such was the case. E. C., Ohio 

The statement that blood in the body & 
white is so absurd as hardly to need any cor 
rection. The blood in the body is the same 
color it is out of the body. The arterial blood 
is bright red, and the venous is almost blue. 
When a vein is cut instead of an artery, as 8 
often the case, the blood is at first of a bluish 
tint, but rapidly turns red by absorbing oxyge? 
from the air. 
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ta Ca n t/ 


OF THE HOUR—YET 25-YEARS PROVED 


With a quarter~century of quality 
experience behind it, besides being the 


smartest automobile of the hour, the La 


Salle is Cadillac in its finest essence. Of 


slightly lesser wheel base than Cadillac, 
the La Salle is powered by the 90-de- 
gree, V-type, eight-cylinder engine for 
which Cadillac has long been famous. 


FOR A SMA } ae DOWN PA YMENT— with the appraisal value of your used 
car acceptable as cash— you may possess a La Salle on the liberal term payment plan 


of the General Mstors Acceptance Corporation—the famous G. M. A. Cc. plan 


From $2495 to $2685, f. o. b. Detroit 


SALLE 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


, OSHAWA, CANADA 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


MANUFACTURED COMPLETELY *THE *CADILLAC * MOTOR * CAR * COMPANY * WITHIN 4 1TS *OWN * PLANTS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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| FREE Booklet—See Coupon || 


Plate 624-71 


Compare the 


Construction 
before you choose a | 


White Seat 


seat will get wet. Ordinary wet 
wood sooner or later warps and cracks. 
Make sure that the new white seat you buy 
will not have this fault. 

In this new-type Brunswick White Seat 
we've guarded against this danger. This seat | 
has an interior of laminated, alternating- 
grain layers of hardwood! It can never crack, 
warp or split. 

This is exactly the same interior as is used 
in the famous Whale-bone-ite Seat of our 
manufacture. The Whale-bone-ite Seat is 
regarded by architects as one of the finest 
seats made and is used in 90%, we estimate, 
of all modern buildings. 

The beautiful white surface of the Bruns- 
wick White Seat will delight you. Sanitary 
and smooth as a piece of china, it will not | 
crack, chip or discolor. The white of this | 
new seat exactly matches the white of your | 
other bathroom fixtures. A vital feature. 

We guarantee the Brunswick White Seat 
for 5 years. Its cost is low. Tell your plumber 
to install this fine seat in your home. But 
insist on getting the Brunswick White Seat. 
Then your satisfaction will be lasting. 


| 
| 
| 


No other white seat 
has this amazing in- 
terior construction 


Booklet Free 


Let us send an illustrated booklet showing | 


this fine seat in many styles. Use coupon. 


The Brunswick White Seat 
: Dept 97, Seat Division 
{ The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
. 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
! Send booklet showing the Brunswick White Seat. 


An Indoor Automobile 
CRace Pa rty 


By Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor 


cA Party for Grown-ups and (hildren 


UTOMOBILE RACE PARTY FOR THE 
HOME: First, divide the guests into as 
many groups as you wish, to represent 

different makes of cars, such as Cadillac, 
Packard, Buick, Chandler, Franklin, ete. 
Delegate several guests to represent each car. 

Appoint the judges, and a chauffeur for each 
car. The chauffeurs then appoint different 
ones from their groups for the various events 
of the race. 

EVENTS OF THE RACE: Assembling 
Car—Every one in each group to put together 
a picture of a car, cut up as a puzzle. 2. Tink- 
ering with Car—Every one in each group to 
make as many words as possible from the 
letters in the word “automobile.” in ten min 
utes’ time. 3. Filling Radiator of Car—One 
person from each group must fill a bottle with 
beans or corn (a race for time). The plate on 
which the bottle is placed must not be touched 
or moved. 4. Filling Gasoline Tank of Car— 
One from each group throws bean bags or 
apples into a gallon crock, without having any 
bounce out (a race for time). 5. Automobile 
Drawing Race—One from each group draws 
a pic ture of an automobile in five minutes. 
6. Putting on Curtains of Car—One from each 
group must be blindfolded and pin curtains on 


How to Order Bridge Party 
The Bridge Party of special taste for each 
and good taste for all. Send ten cents in 
stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Goop HovusrKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, 
New York, N. Y., for this new Bridge Leaflet. 


| The suggestions include ideas for original in- 


vitations, clever favors, new decorations, pro- 
gressive score cards, and prizes; also the eti- 
quette of a formal Bridge Party. 


a large drawing of an automobile, hung on the 
wall. 7. Shoveling through Snow for Car— 
One from each group carries three pieces of 
cotton on a teaspoon across the room (race for 
time). Do not touch the cotton except with 
spoon. 8. Sound Horn of Car—One from each 
group imitates the sound of an automobile 
horn. o. A Blow-out of a Car—One from each 
group blows feathers out of a fruit jar (race 
for time). 10. Stop for Lunch in Car—One 
from each group eats an apple hanging from 
a string, not touching the apple with hands or 
arms. 11. Changing Automobile Attire— 
One from each group must have coat on, and 
buttoned; unbutton it, take it off, turn it wrong 
side out, put it on, and button it wrong side out. 

As the events of the race take place, the 
judges select the person, or the group, which 
has done each stunt the best or in the shortest 
time, as the case may be. 

After the Automobile Race, light  refresh- 
ments or a supper may be served, as the races 
are sufficient amusement for an entire evening 
or afternoon. 

This Automobile Race Party was furnished 
by a Goop HovstkKrepInc reader, who held 
such a party successfully, and was good enough 
to share her success with others. 


Orange-B!ossom Bride’s Shower 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, KEEPING, the Orange 
Blossom Bride’s Shower suggestions will be 
sent. Directions will be included for making 
the Orange - Blossom container for the gifts 
and also amusing hat-box and bird-cage con- 
tainers for the gifts; novel orange-grove table 
decorations; and bride’s shower place-card 
idea, with original verses. 


For any of the Leaflets listed below, address Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Birthday Celebrations—all ages 
A Masquerade Dance 


| A Nautical Dance 


Money-Making Bazaar 


Irish Panorama Party 

Rhymes of Prophecy and Love 
Rhymes of Irish Wit. 

Ten Sea Shell Fortunes in Verse 
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Acortace small, 


charm that belies their cost 


ust cottage small... 


Yet these rooms in Mrs. Hackett’s home have a 


that reach from floor to Bk. denon. 
ceiling is a marvelous : 


view... of a budding 
‘ 


arden... of mountains 

...of the sparkling bay 
itself. You gaze outside, 
but for just a moment. 

For inside this home ] 
is a subtle charm that 
rivals that 
the charm of colorfu =~ 
rooms that blend to- a 
gether. “What is it?” 
you wonderasyoulook 
about. ““What have | 
these rooms that other 
homes lack?’’ And sud- 
denly you find the an- 
swer. .. underfoot: floors! Why, 
they have color! They're part of the 
decoration!” 

“Yes, and more,” Mrs. J. F. Hackett, 
theowner, willtell you.’ The Armstrong 
Floors you see here are the very basis ot 
my decorative scheme. 


How rooms were planned 


“Long before we built our home,” 
says Mrs. Hackett, ‘‘Mr. Hackett and I 
agreed it should have Armstrong's 
Linoleum in every room. When we 
were ready to build, we saw that these 
floors were included in the plans. 
Then I wrote Hazel Dell Brown of 
Armstrong's Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration. I told her exactly the effect I 
wanted to achieve in each room. Mrs. 
Brown sent me suggestions not only 
for floors, but for draperies, wall 
finishes, furnishings. Being a decorator 
myself, I appreciated the value of the 
‘uggestions. I’m simply delighted 
with the results. Well, you can see 


. S6LAED 


right on Coos Bay, 
Oregon. You enter. ; 
Through large windows 


EMBOSSED _ 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


JASPE 


ARABESQ 


In using advertisements see page 6 105 


Outside, a magnificent setting. Inside, the delightful 

effects you see here. Every room in this charming house 

has a built-in floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, cemented 

down over builders’ deadening felt. In the living-room 

above is a brown Jaspé pattern, while in the dining-room 

shown to the left is an Armstrong Floor of Handcraft 
Tile, Design No. 6028, in tints of red. 


for yourself. And my Armstrong 
Floors are easy to clean, too. A waxing 
twice a year and an occasional dust- 
mopping —that’sallthecare they need.” 

Are you building? Redecorating? 
Whatever the room effects you want, 
you'll find exactly the Armstrong Floor 
to suit your taste and pocketbook at 
furniture, department, and linoleum 
stores near you, 


Book helps you plan 


Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, who "| 
plan Mrs. Hackett’s pretty rooms, has 
written a new book, illustrated in full 
color. It is called “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decora- 


tion,” anditwillbesentanywhere — Lor fr the 
in the United States fortencents. 4 
(Canada twenty cents.) Address ba 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, 906 Virginia Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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compassion, and man’s right infinitely to hope 
and to trust. 

I remember starting one morning long before 
daylight to hunt wild turkeys, only to find, 
when I was about three miles from home, that 
I had brought my gun but no shells. It was 
too late to return for them. I therefore de- 
cided to “make it a morning” anyhow, and 
repaired to the glimmering borders of a lagoon 
hidden mysteriously in the pine forest. It is 
really an artificial lake, formed more than two 
centuries ago by rice-planters in that region 
of the Carolina seaboard. The growing of rice 
requires water, and this lagoon was made so 
that water could be drawn as required. Its 
massive bank is still intact, and the lagoon has 
become a paradise for wild life, for herons and 
egrets. for gallinules and nesting wood-ducks, 
for myriads of migrated wildfowl, for alligators 
and black bass, bream and jack, fish-hawks, 
frogs of amazing size, and hundreds of wary 
land-wanderers who come there to drink. I do 
not know another place where wild life may be 
more interestingly observed. I went out in 
the woods that morning to slay, but I remained 
to worship. That seems to be the best word 
to describe my state as I turned homeward 
after those few memorable hours. 

The east was faintly paling as 
I reached the edge of the gleam- 
ing waters. A massive pine, 
hurled to earth by a cyclone, 
offered me a convenient perch 
from which to watch the mys- 
terious country that surrounded 
me. For some moments after 
settling myself I could hear no 
sound save the sibilant, lustrous 
fall of heavy dewdrops slipping 
from the fragrant leaves of a 
sweet gum tree beside me. In 
the blue silence of the heavens 
the morning star burned blaz- 
ingly in silver solitude. Though 
it was early January, the air was 
mild, and from the crest of a 
myrtle I caught the scent of a 
yellow jasmine, the first of the 
year, tossing its saffron showers 
delicately. The first bird-note I 
heard was that of the phoebe, a 
timid yet rejoicing song, fluted 
down the silent forest aisles just 
at the breaking of day. Then 
from the lagoon came the soft 
converse of a flock of ducks, and 
these I soon made out, floating 
in dream-like beauty upon the 
placid, mirroring waters. Mal- 
lards they were, the males almost 
spectacular in their brilliant 
casques of green. There were perhaps fifteen 
in the flock. So near shore were they that I 
could see their eyes gleam, and little sparkles 
were reflected from their wet bills. Suddenly 
an old drake stretched himself and gave what 
I should call a hilarious yawn: he struck his 
wings on the water and quacked shoutingly, 
with complete abandonment of caution and 
decorum. His jovial shout got an answer. Be- 
yond the languorous lagoon arose the mighty 
pine forest, misty and grand. It was there, I 
knew, that the wild turkeys roosted, and it was 
in that direction that I had been headed when 
I discovered that I had no ammunition. And 
now, at the sound of the old drake’s call, there 
came from the deep heart of the wildwood the 
gobbling of a wild turkey. An old gobbler is 
prone to answer from his roost any sound that 
irritates him; and a little later in the year, when 
the mating season begins, he will answer bel- 
ligerently almost any noise that he believes a 
possible rival may make. I have heard a wild 
gobbler answer for at least a half-hour the 
weird, shrill cry of a redtailed hawk circling 
high above the pine forest. 

Now behind the trees to eastward the red 
roses of dawn began to clamber upward, il- 
ee * with ever-changing fires of bloom the 


Magic Twilights 
(Continued from page 91) 


oriel windows of those orient skies. A dawn- 
wind, laden with woodsy fragrances, breathed 
through the pines and cypresses, swayed the 
long pennons of Spanish moss hanging from 
their still branches, and here and there upon the 
lagoon’s limpid surface made the leaf of a 
water-lily slide suddenly as the movement of 
air caught in the upturned edge of the leaf. 
Water-lilies make me think of human beings; 
we see them, and we do not see them. Appar- 
ently they are floating on the surface, but what 
really gives them life comes from a profound 
and unseen source. As a water-lily is invisibly 
anchored to the earth, beyond the power of 
mortal eyes to discern, so are we somehow an- 
chored to the Eternal. Sometimes, caught by 
the winds of chance, we seem to leave our place; 
we skim away; but always we are drawn back 
to that which is our source and our bourne. 
Behind me isa thicket of young pines so dense 
that a man can not come through without a 
hard struggle. Yet I heard something coming, 
and I knew from its stealthiness that it must be 
some shadow-footed wild thing. A buck it 
was, that all night long had been roaming the 
woods and the edges of the plantation fields. 
Now, in the dreamy twilight of morning, he 


CONSIDER, 


By Peter A. Lea 


A SWEET damp night, stars scattered here and there, 
An east wind blowing, and the sudden flare 
That comes with spring’s young magic everywhere! 


Ir DOES seem true: we should know so much more 
Than any of us do—each year the earth’s made ncow— 
We know so little of the mighty store 

Of Power sent straight from the blue sky’s door— 
All Nature teaches that Life never dies— 

It must be cause for wonder and surprise 

To that great Heart beating beneath all things: 
We've learned so little from returning springs! 


Ir ISN’T true that men are less than trees, 
Which year on year gain beauty and new leaves 
It's what we think that makes us less than tse! 


was hunting a place to spend the day. If my 
observation is correct, a stag does not like to 
lie down in a thick place. I have startled them 
countless times, and I have found them to pre- 
fer edges of thickets, thin copses, or positively 
open places in which to couch themselves for 
the day. A stag is usually careful also to lie 
down so that he faces the direction whence 
he has come; he watches his own trail. With 
an easy grace that was almost eerie in iis deft 
precision the buck insinuated himself through 
the dense tangle. I saw his snowy throat; I 
caught the gleam of tall antlers. A moment 
later he stepped into a little glade between the 
pines and the water. In any sense he was 
superb, and as a wild-life picture he was match- 
less. A deerisa great aristocrat. I never saw 
one in his native haunts look mean or haggard 
or disheveled. This stag, his regal head high, 
winded the fragrance of the morning breathed 
to him through the dewy mosses and over the 
gleaming beds of water-lily and wampee. I 
have found the twilight of the morning the best 
time to watch deer. It is better than in the 
evening, for then the light is fading fast. Yet 
in a real sense twilight is the proper setting for 
a deer; for he himself is shadowy, evanishing, 
an almost magic creature of forest dreams; a 


master of the subtle arts of dim avoidances of 
silence, of delicate secrecy. Turning his beay. 
tiful head toward me, he must have made me 
out, more likely by scent than by sight. 4; 
any rate he whirled, flashingly stooped unde, 
the low-sweeping pine limbs, and was lost jp 
the fragrant, hushed depths of the thicket, 

Now the sky was all pink and ivory, saffron 
flame-breasted. Little clouds the color of 
azaleas burned iridescently. I caught the 
sound of wings. Then came shrill, sweet 
voices, sad and strange. A flock of wood. 
ducks that had spent the night among the oj 
rice-fields of the vast Santee delta sped over. 
head, made a half-circle, and alighted in the 
lagoon in plain view. The lagoon has all sors 
of interesting little arms that stretch mistjly 
away into the forest fastness, and up one gf 
these estuaries the wood-ducks swam, | 
there is a more beautiful bird than a mak 
wood-duck on placid water, I do not know it, 
There are birds of far more gaudy and elabo- 
rate coloring, but the size of the wood-duck 
and his plumage are in a taste so exquisite that 
Nature must have been in her best artistic 
mood when she made him. I never cease ty 
marvel at the rainbow play of colors on his 
head and neck, and over his back 
and wings. The prismatic, soft 
lights that glint and gleam from 
him as if he were a great jewel, 
and as if his breathing liberated 
a hundred soft fires that flame 
momently, are quenched, and 
flame with occult radiance again, 

Suddenly, through the awak- 
ening forest, comes the first real 
song of the daybreak: it is the 
rollicking carol of the Carolina 
wren. In this sweet and piercing 
call there is no shadow of hes- 
tancy or doubt; all is assured 
joy, an outburst from a heart full 
of strength and gladness. I tr 
to estimate the distance that the 
bird is away from me. It can 
not be less than a quarter of a 
mile, far down near the bank of 
the river. Yet the buoyant lyric 
sounds as if the singer might be 
within reach of my hand. Fora 
day’s beginning, for a_ sweet 
memory to keep after the twi- 
light of morning has passed, I do 
not know a more joyful and soul- 
stirring song than this frolicsome, 
delicious hymn, all most swag- 
gering in its brimming certainty 
of love and gladness. This mar- 
velous carol, heard in the quiet 
cathedral of the morning woods, 
has power to lift the human heart into ethereal 
light, into lands of the spirit. It has always 
seemed to me that if the departing morning 
star could be vocal, its glorious canticle would 
have the magic and the beauty of the dawn- 
song of the Carolina wren. 

When I left the lagoon that morning and 
walked home through the balmy sunshine of 
early day, I really felt richer than if I had had 
a twenty-pound gobbler slung over my shoul 
der. I have hunted much, and it is good fora 
man in a physical way and also perhaps in @ 
mental; but I confess that it lacks the spiritual 
enjoyment afforded by affectionate observa 
tion. And, if I may be permitted to sug 
gest it, I believe there is a type of the observe 
tion of nature that is superior to the purely 
scientific. The scientist searches for facts, for 
knowledge. His function ends when he has 
discovered that a thing is so, or is not so. But 
there is another kind of observer who goes be 
yond the scientist, for he asks: “What does this 
mean in terms of the spirit? What does all 
this beauty and intelligence suggest to the 
heart? What can I learn of my own soul by 
surveying in thoughtful love the souls of Gods 
wild children?” I have no quarrel with 
science, for it is splendid and indispensable; but 
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Where it ends, 


its province is circumscribed. i 
true religion begins; for religion is of faith, and 
with faith science refuses to deal—which is, 
from a scientific viewpoint, perfectly just. 
The scientist says that the Carolina wren is 


thryothorus ludovicianus. I can’t curse him 
by calling him that. To me he is one of God’s 
choristers who has with felicitous accuracy the 
wave-length of the human heart. 

There is a place about two miles from home 
that is rather remarkable as the scene of ac- 
tivity in the magic twilights. The artificial 
damming of a spring has overflowed a huge 
meadow, forming a pond some twelve acres in 
area. Here goldfish are raised. It is a fasci- 
nating industry, but not nearly so interesting as 
watching the wild life visible at the pond as 
soon as the sun has burned his way down 
through the pines fringing the western hills. I 
go to this place often, especially in the early 
autumn, when to the resident wild creatures 
are added the migrants moving southward 
toward their winter homes. One afternoon 
during the first week in October I spent the last 
hour of waning daylight on the banks of this 
extraordinary pond. It was a still evening, 
with odors in the air of sumac and ripened 
shellbarks and frosted fox grapes. Down the 
placid stream behind the pond bright-colored 
fallen leaves drifted idly—tiny argosies of 
faerie charm. The sky was_ blue-and-gold. 
Peace was everywhere, as if the summer had 
finished her work and was resting quietly. 

The first thing of interest I saw was a mink; 
and this is one of the most difficult of all wild 
creatures to observe. I saw him for several 
minutes before I recognized him. Bolt up- 
right he was, sitting on a vividly green bank of 
grass edging the still water. He looked like a 
little, brown stump. A wild thing, it appears 
to me, is quick to detect when it is seen; for I 
know that such a creature has often remained 
motionless, quite close to me, until I saw it, 
whereupon it would make off instantly. The 
mink afforded me the privilege of watching 
him fora moment. Then he slid with amazing 
dispatch into the water, which hid him on the 
instant. But so shallow is the water that I 
could watch for some distance the path of his 
progress by the little wave that rolled along 
the pond’s surface. What interested me 
chiefly was the speed of the wave. As an 
under-water swimmer, I doubt if the mink has 
a superior among animals, though the otter 
would be no mean rival for aquatic honors. 


ND now the sky was fading; and silhou- 
etted against its gorgeous gloom myriads 

of blackbirds came streaming, like long, dusky 
pennons, into the reedy margins of the pond 
to roost. Many of these birds, I knew, must 
have summered far north of this place and were 
really on the beginning of their migration. 
Following them came, in rather ponderous but 
stately flight, the night-hunters of this quiet 
lake: three great blue herons, and at least a 
dozen black-crowned night-herons. Most of 
these alighted on low trees or in shallow water. 
I heard the thin, sweet music of wings, and 
overhead passed a flock of at least twenty 
freen-winged teal. As if magic springs had 
been released, they dropped from their level 
flight and in a moment had glided joyously into 
the gleaming water. They were silent and 
motionless for a few minutes, turning their 
heads, making sure that all was well, getting 
their bearings. It seems characteristic of 
birds, especially of those that are hunted by 
man, to take time to look craftily about when 
they alight amid new and strange surroundings. 
I have had a ruffed grouse, come from a flight of 
possibly a half-mile, alight within three feet of 
me. He came to earth behind a big stump. I 
Was on another. It was at least ten minutes 
before he took a single step, yet it is hardly 
possible that he knew I was near. : 
Still lies the pond, and in its mystic waters 
the dying colors of sunset flame and fade. The 
myriads of blackbirds are now quietly settled. 
he herons make no sound. The teal are 


Magic Twilights 


swimming off in their dainty, noiseless way. 
But I hear a voice that must be, to nearly all 
these wild children, the voice of an ogre. —Two 
hundred yards down the stream there is a high 
bluff on which some hemlocks of virgin growth 
are standing darksomely. From their shad- 
ows comes the melancholy “hoot-a-loot, hoot- 
a-loot,” of the great horned owl (bubo maxi- 
mus). Weird and enchanting it is, soft and 
ventriloquistic, a voice of the waning twilight, 
occult, haunting, dim, remote. I never hear 
this great bird without a startling thrill. 
Death’s eternal hush is in his tone, yet mystery 
too, as if he were telling us that the things un- 
seen are the abiding ones. 

It is with reluctance that I leave a place so 
fascinating as this twilight fishpond. Nature 
may seem to have regions of desolate quietude; 
but the wastes and the wildernesses are full 
of life, and in the two twilights some of its 
most secretive and beautiful forms are to be 
observed. 


NE April morning, down on the plantation, 

which is not far from the mouth of the 
yellow Santee, I had a curious daybreak en- 
counter. I was going along a dewy pineland 
glade near the river when I met unexpectedly a 
rather forbidding stranger of the general family 
with which Eve, so long ago, appeared to be on 
rather friendly terms. This was none other 
than a huge reptile, a female alligator, come out 
of the river in the twilight of morning to de- 
yosit her eggs in the warm sand under the 
onely pines. She had already accomplished 
her mission and was eager to regain her natural 
element. As I was weaponless, and as she was 
not unwilling to defend herself, I did not mo- 
lest her, but stood watching her with amuse- 
ment as she charlestoned down to the deep 
waters that glimmered between the trunks of 
the cypresses and the burly tupelos. 

Eggs that are incubated by any mother will 
hatch within a given period, for the warmth 
that they receive is constant; those that hatch 
in the sand hatch at periods fixed by the de- 
gree of urgency of the sun’s heat. As these 
eggs had been laid in a favorable place, I ex- 
pected the young alligators out in rather 
speedy time; and that I might see their elfish 
parade from the nest to the water, I managed 
to visit the place pretty frequently for two 
weeks. Altogether I was near the nest for 
thirteen days, and never once, save on that 
first day, had I seen the mother. For all I 
knew, she might be miles away, having gone 
wherever the tidal waters might have taken 
her. But then came fhe day. 1 was out early 
after some cattle, and rode by the alligator 
nest. A mist hung over the river and, creep- 
ing forestward, “put forth an arm and shrank 
from pine to pine.” To my delight I found 
the tiny, black dragons crawling from their 
bed of sand; and to my amazement, the old 
mother was on hand to witness the glad 
arrival. The watchful parent evidently recog- 
nized me as an intruder into this domestic 
scene, but this time she made no effort to es- 
cape me. She was there to guard her little 
ones; the primal mother-instinct was awake 
in her savage old heart, touching it with the 
glamour of tenderness, the fire of courage. As 
the last of the little ’gators emerged from the 
sand, the mother led her strange brood down 
toward the big river, each little fellow imitating 
in ridiculous fashion the cumbrous crawling of 
its mother. As I approached the water after 
this strange procession, I saw, lying like a 
lurking submarine, a giant bull alligator 
straight in the pathway of the oncoming crowd 
of mother-led youngsters. I do not mean that 
he was on shore. Some ten yards from the 
bank he lay in the river, grimly expectant. 
Knowing the true nature of a bull alligator, I 
know that he will not hesitate to devour his 


own young. 

A thought came to me then that served to 
inject mystery into the whole 
ance. 
know exactly when her eggs would hatch? 


odd perform- 
How did the dim-brained old mother 
She 


had left them because she was not needed; but 
as soon as she knew that her little ones were 


due to arrive, she was on hand. Perhaps she 
was well aware of the menace of the bull. At 
any rate, like a true mother, at the critical mo- 
ment she interposed herself between her chil- 
dren and the danger that menacedthem. Yet, 
deep in the monstrous waters of that gloomy 
river, how did she know when that strange pile 
of leaves, so precious to her, would begin to 
stir with the life that she loved? It is a 
mystery to me—magic of the morning twilight 
—a part of the profounder and more sacred 
mystery of all motherhood. I must add that 
when I say that one alligator will destroy 
another, I am positive, for I have seen the 
thing happen. 

The great river that I have mentioned di- 
vides some fourteen miles from its mouth, the 
two branches flowing parallel, a mile apart. 
Between them is a wild delta wondrous in its 
wealth of natural life. From boyhood I have 
roamed the delta, but particularly at twilight 
have I visited it, because it is then that the 
myriads of wild ducks that have spent the day 
drowsing in the warm waters and on the sunny 
sandbars at the mouth of the river, begin to 
pour in countless thousands into the old aban- 
doned rice-fields. For years I used to be on 
the delta two or three times a week throughout 
the winter, from a time an hour before sunset 
until darkness had folded the world. I saw 
much wild life, certain of the forms of which 
impressed me as picturesque and memorable. 
It is at twilight that the marsh-hawk does a 
great deal of his most effective hunting. On 
wide and tireless wings he beats his way slowly 
just above the marsh, poising, veering swiftly, 
dropping from sight, rising without apparent 
effort. The flight of no bird is more enigmatic 
than that of a‘cruising marsh-hawk. So in- 
tent is he upon his business that he often runs 
almost into me where I stand on the desolate 
rice-field bank, when he flares away: but he 
does not go two rods before he is back at his 
hunting again. Just at that time of day I be- 
lieve the rodents that he so loves are a little un- 
wary, and the relaxation of their vigilance 
gives him his chance. 


HE ducks come up the river in varying 

forms of flight. Sometimes solitaries will 
beat by, with heads far outstretched, and turn- 
ing to look downward for a favorable place to 
stop. Sometimes huge flocks that almost darken 
the heavens stream northward like gigantic 
black arrows, speeding for the river swamps 
where acorns abound. As the twilight deepens, 
the onlooker is bewildered by the incredible 
numbers of the arriving hosts: these have come 
to light on the delta, and guns will not deter 
them. Big mallards and black ducks, pin- 
tails, wood-ducks calling shrilly, widgeons, 
teal, and shovelers—the sky rains them. 
Those that are down call to those in the sky, 
and receive glad comrade answers. The vast 
delta seems to seethe with ducks, and the 
clamor of their coming drowns out every other 
sound. At such a time they are partly cff their 
guard, and they seem to shout joyously and 
without restraint. Ducks in the daytime are 
far more secretive and self-effacing. 

To the westward the sky is ablaze with a 
wide-winged sunset poised above the velvet- 
purple wall of the pine forest. Then the ruby 
wings droop, fading to pearly pink, then to 
emerald, then to amethyst that blends with the 
deep blue-of the pines. Against that sky I see 
what is the lordliest of all birds, powerfully 
beating his way homeward through the twi- 
light. It is a splendid bald eagle that all day 
long has been foraging northward over the 
delta. But he must sleep on Cedar Island, 
which is at its southern tip. Onward he 
sweeps, solitary and superb, the very magic of 
twilight’s beauty about him. Far, far through 
the rosy afterglow the lone, illustrious eagle 
pursues his glorious flight until he is lest to 
the vision of man in the liberty of God’s 
sky. 
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with a ferocious determination. But the 
fourth week found him clinging to the tele- 
phone, waiting with breathless hunger for the 
sound of her voice. -And that same night he 
found the combination of boyish slenderness 
and a too red mouth that quirked at the 
corners too much for his stoicism. 

He had brought her home to the little apart- 
ment she shared with another newspaper wo- 
man, and in the foyer his arms went abruptly 
about her. 

“Amy!” hecried hoarsely. “Amy, Ilove you!” 

Her cheek pressed his. 

“T love you, toc!” 

Panic seized upon him. “Amy! I—I don’t 
want to get married! I—I oughtn’t to! My 
work!” 

“T don’t want to either! My work!” 

“Amy! What—what will we do?” 

She pressed her lips to his. 

“Wait, stupid. We’ll wait.” 

“Amy! It’ll be hard.” 

“Don’t I know?” 

“Amy, I’ve got to explain things to you. 
If I married now, I’d have to be a general 
practitioner. I’d have to do what my father is 
doing. Make the rounds. Treat boils, sprains, 
measles, whooping cough. I’d get up in the 
morning and go to bed at night. And all day 
long it would be one prescription after another. 
And the days would go by, and the years would 
go by. And all of a sudden I'd be old, and 
tired, and saggy, like a run-down buggy. * I'd 
be a three-dollar doctor, and I’d never have 
done any of the things I wanted to do!” - 

“And if J,married now, I’d have to be a 
housewife. I’d have to run a home, and worry 
about maids, and fret over expenses, and try 
to make one dollar do the work of two, and 
learn how to cook, and learn how to sew, and 
bring up babies. I’d get up in the morning 
and go to bed at night. And all day 
long would be one grind after the 
other. I’d be a doctor’s wife. And 
all of a sudden I'd be old, and I 
wouldn’t have written the novels I 
want to write, or done the plays I 
want to do, and all life would have 
passed me by!” 

“You do see, Amy?” 

“T do!” 

“We know where we’re going 
“We know!” 

“We'll wait, Amy!” 

“We'll wait!” 


He pressed her long and hard to 
him. He kissed her dark, level 
brows, and her gray eyes, and her 
too-red lips that quirked at the 
corners. 

He cried, “Amy! You're a 
peach!” And, “Amy! I’m crazy 
about you!” 

Then he went back to the hospital, 
treading air. Oh, yes! There were 
temptations. There were pitfalls. 
But if a man knew where he was 
going—! 

The next week, there was a note from Jimmy 
Lyons: 

Boy,” [it ran—} 

“You owe us a visit, you do. How about 
hopping a train, one of these days when you're 
free, and giving us a glimpse of yourself? 
Beechwood isn’t the other end of the earth. 
An hour and forty minutes on the Long Island 
does it. 

Jimmy” 

He showed the note to Amy. 

“Want to go?” 

“Oh, let’s! I’ve got Sunday evening. We 
could drop in casually, so they wouldn’t have 
to go to any bother for us.” ~ 

And Sunday evening, there they were—on 
Elm Avenue, Beechwood. Before them loomed 
a small, box-like house, many-windowed, 
painfully new. Coming up from the station 
they had passed other houses like it, all small, 
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(Continued from page 88) 


all box-like, striped with new green wood over 
new stucco, set in new lawns that grew grass 
meagerly, stingily, like lonesome hairs on a 
bald man’s pate. A thought went winging 
through Dr. Brice Fielding’s head. What a fin- 
ish for Jimmy Lyons!- Jimmy, the ambitious! 
Jimmy who was going to have a Park Avenue 
office and do five-thousand-dollar operations. 

He rang the bell. And there was Jimmy, 
peering out into the dusk. Jimmy looking a 
bit stouter, a bit older, with his hair thinning 
out over his temples. 

He said: “Well, Jimmy? Don’t you know 
me any more?” 

And Jimmy fell on his neck with a great roar. 

“Bruce! Bruce, you old son-of-a-gun! 
Bruce, you old grind! You could knock me 
over with a feather! Come inside! Come in- 
side!” And when they were in a small, narrow 
hall: ““How are you? How are you?” 

They thumped each other on the shoulders. 
Held each other off and inspected each other. 

“Same old Jimmy!” 

“Same old Bruce!” 

“Here. Hold on, Jimmy. Some one I want 
you to meet. Miss Hoyt, Dr. Jimmy Lyons.” 

“Miss Hoyt.” Jimmy grabbed her hand. 
“How d’do? Wait till I call May. She won’t 
believe her eyes, she won’t. She’s upstairs 
now, putting the babies to sleep. Got the 
whooping cough, both of ’em. And it’s the 
maid’s‘night“out. “Say, Ma—aay!” he yoodled 
up the stairs. “Company!” 

A clatter of feet sounded above them and 
came rapidly downward. 

“Company? Who?” 

With the excitement of a schoolboy Jimmy 
motioned his guests through a door into an- 
other room. ‘Come down and see.” 

“I’m coming.” 

And then a blonde young woman stood in 


BLIGHT 


By Barbara Young 


THERE was a woman once who gathered flowers 
From her full garden, glowing in the sun, 

And scattered them upon her neighbor's paths. 
“Ah!” And when the plucking and scattering was done 
She set the record down upon a page: 

“Today I have given roses to Camille; 

Susanne had larkspur from my lavish hand, 
Pansies for Mary. I am proud to feel 

All these good deeds accomplished as I planned.” 


AND as sne wrote, the poison of her priac 
Fell on the lovely blossoms, and they died. 


the doorway. <A blonde young woman, with 
baby blue eyes and a flushed, pink face, pat- 
ting her disordered hair futilely into place, 
while she gazed at the visitors. 

“Bruce Fielding!” 

She flew into his outstretched arms. Mrs. 
Jimmy had known Dr. Bruce Fielding when 
his M.D. was still a good way off. 

“Where did you fall from? Why didn’t you 
let us know? I’d have had a spread. Did 
Jimmy tell you? Both the babies have the 
whooping-cough. And it’s the maid’s night—” 

“Hold your horses!’’ interrupted Jimmy. 
“Here’s Miss Heyt, May, whom Jimmy wants 
you to know.” 

Mrs. Jimmy extended her hands to Amy. 

“I do get wound up, don’t I?” she laughed. 
“But it’s no wonder, the life we’ve been lead- 
ing!” 

And suddenly she asked directly: “Are 


Going. , 


you going to marry Bruce? There's a look 
about the two of you.” 

“Some day,” said Amy. 

“Make it far off then! The life of a doctor's 
wife!” She held up a pretty hand in warning 

But Jimmy remonstrated. “Say, May! 
What are you trying to do? Throw a monkey 
wrench into the works? The way you talk 
some one would think I beat you and gave you 
nothing to eat!” 

Under the laughter that followed, two pairs 
of eyes crossed with significant glances. 

“There!” said one. 

“There!” said the other. 

Didn't they know where they were going? 

Bruce said, “Nice little place you've got 
here, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy’s eyes brightened eagerly. “Do yoy 
think so? Here! You haven’t seen the half of 
it. Take your things off. I'll show yoy 
through the works.” 

“That’s right,” commended Mrs. Jimmy, 
“You go along too, Miss Hoyt. And meantime 
I'll rush into the kitchen and get something to. 
gether for us all.” 

Jimmy started ahead, up the stairs. At the 
head of the landing he threw open a door, 
“Master’s chamber,” he announced in the man- 
ner of a real estate agent. “Ever see such 
a bedroom for size? Look. Three windows, 
Bet you ten to one you couldn’t get sucha 
room in a New York apartment!” 

“You couldn’t,” agreed Bruce. 

Amy Hoyt said nothing. With a woman's 
eye she stood and took in the furnishings. The 
twin four-poster beds of a brightly-varnished 
walnut. The home-made bed lamp. The 
cheap rug on the floor. The plain scrim curtains. 
Everything simple. Everything essential. 

Jimmy moved toward another door. 
“Nursery,” he said. “Guess we’d better just 
peek in here.” Heavy breathing 
filled the room. ‘Poor mites. This 
whooping-cough’s playing the dick- 
ens with ’em.” 

In the dimness one could make 
out two simple, white-enameled 
cribs, a rug in the center of the 
floor, a chest of drawers, a rocker. 
The night air blew the curtains in 
at the windows. 

“When the youngsters get to the 
place where they'll be needing in- 
dividual rooms,” said Jimmy, “we'l 
have to sell and move. This house 
has but three bedrooms. That's the 
maid’s room, there. And here's out 
bathroom. Look, Bruce. Set-in 
tub. Enclosed wall shower. They 
don’t make these little houses 9 
bad, do they?” 

“Lovely!” said Amy. (But in- 
wardly she was thinking: “How bare 
everything is! Just the necessities. 
No lovely pictures on the walls. No 
shaded wall lights. No tapestries. 
No Chinese rugs. You can see how 
every penny counts.”’) 

“Fine!” enthused Bruce. (But to 
himself he grieved: “Poor Jimmy! Having a 
hard time of it, I guess. Twobabies. A house 
topay for. Acartokeep. A maid. Everything 
right off the bat. Well! He didn’t know where 
he was going, that’s sure!”’) ; 

Jimmy led the way down the stairs again 
“You know,” he said, “we use the sun porch 
as my office. It was May’s idea. And believe 
me, it’s a pippin of a room. Look!” 

He ushered them ahead of him. And what 
Bruce saw made him think, somehow, with 4 
sickening thud of his father’s office. A roll- 
top desk. He had thought those had gone out 
with the ark. A swivel chair. Bookcases 
filled with books. An examining table. A 
cabinet filled with bottles and bexes in a hun- 
dred sizes and colors. A rack with tubes 
various sizes. To these last he pointed ; 

“What you doing with those, Jimmy? Isn't 
that an Einhorn tube?” 
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cA Simpler 
and Different 


Electric 


The Creation of 


General Electric 


ERE is a new development in 
electric refrigerators for the 
home that every person interested 
in a refrigerator will want to see 
—the creation of General Electric. 


It marks an entirely new concep- 
tion of electric refrigeration. It 
marks an entirely new type of icing 
unit—a type unlike any other you 
have ever seen. 


The entire mechanism of the Gen- 
eral Electric Icing Unit is housed 
on top of the cabinet in one 
hermetically sealed casing. (Note 
illustration.) That is a// the mech- 
anism—none below the box. None 
in the basement. There are no 
Pipes, no drains, no attachments. 


All bulky machinery is eliminated 


GENERAL 


—virtually all servicing. Operat- 
ing automatically, you need never 
touch it—never oil it. Current con- 
sumption is reduced to aminimum. 


The result of fifteen years 


of intensive research 


This new-day refrigerator embodies 
the best thought of the leading 
electrical research organization of 
the world. 


It has reduced electric refrigera- 
tion to a point of simplicity which 
makes it almost as easy to Operate 
as an electric fan—and almost as 
portable. You may place it any- 
where— move it anywhere. Just 
plug it into any electric outlet and 
it starts. 


The General Electric Refrigerator 
—designed to accommodate this 
revolutionary icing unit—has dis- 
tinct advantages. It can be installed 
anywhere. It maintains a most uni- 
form temperature. It needs no at- 
tention. It is unusually quiet. It is 
always clean because the circula- 
tion of air through the coils drives 
dust away—preventing it from 
settling. 


You will want to see this refrigera- 
tor. But,meanwhile, send for book- 
let No. 7-G which tells all about 
it, including the various sizes 
which are available. 


a 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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If You Know Where You’re 


Jimmy rubbed his hands. His face began to 
glow. “It is. Say, Bruce, I’m going in for 
digestive disorders. Fertile field. Had a case 
of muco-colitis that the biggest men in the 
city—” 

“Getting any special study in?” 

“Some. Got six weeks in at the Mayos’ last 
summer. May put up a terrible howl over my 
going, but I went just the same. And I’m 
going again this summer, only she doesn’t 
know about it yet. See this?” He took one of 
the tubes from the rack. “Well! Here about 
four months ago—”’ 

“I'll do the rest of the house tyself,” put 
in Amy. 

And as Bruce made to follow her: 
You listen to the case. Cases are 
business.”’ 

She wandered into the living-room which 
served also as a wait ng-room. Here the 
Jimmy Lyonses had _ spread themselves. 
Before an imitation fireplace a long, luxurious 
davenport sprawled. On the floor was a Chi- 
nese rug. At the windows-stood deep, over- 
stuffed chairs. Down the center of the room 
a refectory table stretched, piled neatly at each 
end with magazines. The curtains and drapes 
had been done by a professional hand, and 
behind a small grand piano a fairly good ma- 
chine-made tapestry hung. 

“Throwing the flash,” thought Amy. 
“What a hole this burned in the family bank 
account!” 

And as she stood there, May Lyons came 
bustling in from the kitchen. 

“How do you like the house?” she asked. 

“Tt’s sweet.” 

“Tt isn’t! You’re just saying that to be 
polite. It’s a mean, stingy, inartistic, cramped 
little box. It isn’t the kind of house I dreamed 
of for Jimmy at all! Some day soon we're 
going to get out of it! But just now—well— 
it’s as much as we can manage. Have to go 
slow, you know. What are those men doing?” 

“Talking cases.” 

“Jimmy loves that. 


“No. 
your 


But if he wants any- 
thing to eat She raised her voice in call. 
“Jimmy! Bruce! Ready!” 

They settled down to the repast in a small 
dining-room. 

“Well, Bruce?’ said May Lyons. 
something.” 

But before he could answer, a choking, 
sputtering, hoarse cry sounded from upstairs. 

May Lyons rose from the table. “That’s 
Janie! I'd better get up to her!” 

Unceremoniously she fled from the room. 

“That girl’ll be a wreck before those young- 
sters pull out of this thing,”” mourned Jimmy. 
“Going on this way for the last four weeks.” 

“What does she do when they get an attack 
like this?” asked Amy. 

“Ipecac. Couple of drops on a spoon, 
Makes ’em bring the phlegm up.” 

It was twenty minutes before May Lyons 
came down again. The waffles had lost their 
crispness, and the coffee was cold. 

Jimmy rose to go into the kitchen. 
you some warm,” he said. 

But the phone bell rang, and he went in- 
stead to answer it. When he returned to 
the dining-room, his hat was on his head, and 
he was struggling into his coat. 

“Folks’ll have to excuse me. 
gotta run.” 

“Who is it?” asked his \. ife. 

“Mrs. Moody. She can’t be due yet, but 
she thinks she is. False alarm, probably. 
I'll go see, anyway. You wait, people, will 
you? Back in no time.” 

Half an hour later, however, he had not re- 
turned, and May Lyons sighed. 

“Poor Jimmy! It’s always this way. He 
never sits down to a meal but the phone gets 
busy, and he has to go chasing out. It’s worse 
than being a fireman.” 

She sat suddenly listening. 
stairs, isn’t it?” 

“Sounds like it,”’ said Bruce. 

“Must be James now. They take turns, you 
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“Tell us 


“Get 


Call. I’ve 


“That’s up- 


know. You'll have to excuse me again folks.” 

As she went out, Amy rose briskly. 

“Lend a hand, will you, Bruce? You clear 
the table, and I'll start washing the dishes in 
the kitchen.” 

“Right!” In lower tones he added, “What 
a hectic existence, Amy!” 

“Hectic is right.” 

“What I’d have to let you in for if I did 
what Jimmy is doing.” 

“Don’t I know?” 

“Better to wait. The years go fast enough. 
Seems ‘t was only yesterday that Jimmy was 
jigging around the frat rooms. Find me a 
towel and I'll dry.” 

May Lyons came clattering down again, 
breathing fast. “Oh, say!” as she saw what 
they were doing. “You shouldn’t—” 

The telephone in the hall shrilled loudly. 
She ran to answer it. 

“Yes,” she said into the mouthpiece. “Yes. 
Wait. I'll ask.” 

She came scuttling into the kitchen. 
ten, folks. Do you have to rush back to the 
city? Because if you don’t, I'd like to impose 
upon your good nature. You see, Jimmy 
needs me. Mrs. Moody ‘s in the midst of it. 
The nurse she had reserved hasn’t showed up, 
and Jiramy needs another hand. Stay on here 
till I get back?” 

“Surely,” said Bruce. 

“You're a pair of sports!” 

She fled, and the front door closed behind 
her. 

“Life of a G.P. and his wife,” sighed Bruce 
Fielding compassionately. “Jimmy is lucky 
May was a nurse. She can help in an emer- 
sency. When my father used to chase out in 
the middle of the night, my mother used to 
bemoan her fate.” 

“I'd hate it, too,” said Amy. 
a broom about, Bruce. 
kind of housekeeper a 
makes.” 

“Not looking for a housekeeper. 
for something much rarer.” 

He kissed her on the back of her neck, and 


“Lis- 


“See if there’s 
I’ll show you what 
newspaper woman 


Looking 


FaNNY HEASLIP LEA 
Has a New Story 


“TOURISTS 
ACCOM MODATED” 


In the August Number 


as she wheeled about, startled, took her laugh- 
ingly into his arms. 

They sat, a while later, on the davenport 
before the imitation fireplace in the living- 
room. An hour went by, and another. The 
telephone shrilled half a dozen times, and at 
each call Bruce went to report that the doctor 
was not in, would not be in for hours maybe, 
ind would the caller please leave a name? 
Twice the babies cried, sputtered, and coughed, 
and both of them went flying upstairs, putter- 
ing around in the dark, since Bruce said that 
turning on the light might frighten the infants. 

He lifted one child. Amy took the other. 

“Hold him over your shoulder,” he directed. 
“It’s only a little spell brought on by lying 
down.” 

When they were downstairs again, Amy 
looked at her wrist-watch. 

“Hali-past twelve, Bruce! 
shift, too!” 

“And I’m on duty at seven A.M!” 

Another hour went by. Two o’clock came, 
and the front door snapped open. May Lyons 
dragged herself in with weary step. She 
looked at Bruce and Amy. 


I’m on the day 


Going 


A grateful smile came to her lips. “Goog 
sports!” she said. “How were the babjes>” 
“Fine!” said Bruce. ‘‘No trouble «i all.” 

Jimmy came stalking in, looking bicary anq 
washed out. ‘Mean case,” he said to Bruce. 

And then went to his wife who hac dropped 
on the davenport. “Bed for yours, old lady.” 
he ordered. “You'll be a wreck tomorrow. 
I’m going to drive Bruce and Miss Hoyt in to 
Windsor. No trains running from here after 
midnight, you know.” 

“Gracious!” cried May Lyons. “TI forgot al] 
about the trains! But I won’t let you go 
till you have some coffee. It'll bolster yoy 
up. 
“Who needs bolstering up?” 

‘You do! So do I! So does Miss Hoyt, 
And Bruce.” 

“Tl make it, then. I don’t want you fussing 
around the stove this time of the night.” 

“Now, Jimmy!” 

“What I say, goes!” 

“Jimmy, dear!” 

“Oh, well!” 

Suddenly they threw their arms about each 
other, held each other close, cheek pressing 
cheek, eyes closed. Softly, tenderly, their lips 
brushed. They might have been alone in the 
room. 

“It’s all right, old lady,” said Jimmy, pat- 
ting her blonde hair. ‘‘We don’t make much 
money, but we have a lot of fun! And what 
would life be if it were all beer and skittles, eh 
what?” 

“What indeed?” said May Lyons, and went 
toward the kitchen. 

So that it was another hour before Amy 
Hoyt and Dr. Bruce Fielding boarded the train 
from Windsor into the Penn. Station. Ina 
long car they sat alone, while at every stop the 
door rolled open, and the ticket collector went 
swaying up the dizzy aisle. 

“Tickets! Tick—ets!” 

Dr. Bruce Fielding spoke no word. Behind 
his gray-blue eyes thoughts were whirling and 
mists were clearing. 

Amy Hoyt spoke no word. 
level eyebrows was a deep crevice. 

Suddenly he reached over and took one of her 
hands in his. 

“Amy,” he said. “Amy, let’s get married!” 

She flashed him a startled look; her breath 
caught in her throat. 

“Bruce! What are you saying?” 

“Amy, dear—” 

He tried to possess himself of her other hand, 
but she held him off. 

“Bruce, we dare not! We dare not!” 

And as he sought again to draw her toward 
him: “Bruce, we've seen something, some- 
thing beautiful between a man and a woman, 
and before it our defenses are going down. But 
Bruce, think! Your work! You're going along 
splendidly in it now. You'll get somewhere in 
it. But if we married, you might have to giveit 
up before you finished. When two people take 
up life together, anything—anything—might 
happen. You might have to do what Jimmy 
Lyons is doing. And you'd hate that. Yeu'd 
have to go the rounds. Day in and day out. 
Watch every little fee Forget your dreams 
Perhaps even use subterfuge to get away lot 
six measly weeks of study. Jimmy told you, 
himself. Bruce—-” 

He dropped her hands and got his arms about 
her shoulders. In his blue-gray eyes there was 
the light of vision, as if he were secing cleat 
for the first time. 

“Oh, my dear!” he cried and gave a chuckling 
laugh. “I may have to do what Jimmy & 
doing, and you may have to do what May & 
doing.” 

He shook her shoulders ever so lightly. 
“We know where we're going. We're going 
ward pain and disillusion, toward disappoint 
ment and regret, toward sacrifice and struggle. 
We know that. But we’re going there just the 
same! Because then we'll go together! An 
rather, much rather that than all the fame an! 


the glory alone! 


Between her 
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The Model 700 Hoover 
$75.00 


The Model 543 Hoover 


Easy payments if de- 
sired. Only $6.25 down. 
Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies and 
in 


This makes the 


SEE what “Positive 
Agitation” really means in 
rug cleaning, try The 
Greater Hoover alongside any 
of the ordinary type vacuum 
cleaners. 


Not merely on dust and surface 
dirt—any cleaner will whisk that 
up with ease. 


But try iton the deeply embedded 
grit that gnaws the life out of 
carpeting, and on the stubborn 
clinging lint that’s usually so 
hard to remove. 


Then you'll see with startling 
clearness why “‘it pays to know 
the difference between The 
Hoover and a vacuum cleaner,” 

and why, when it comes to 
thorough cleaning, there is no 


THE 


Go Ve 
The 


Cc OM P A 


oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


There is no real substitute for 


POSITIVE AGITATION 


real substitute for “Positive 
Agitation.” 


A revolutionary principle, is 
“Positive Agitation,” enabling 
faster, easier, deeper cleaning — 
so much so that The Greater 
Hoover surpasses even the fa- 
mous standard design Hoover 
in these important particulars: 


For the first time it makes possible 
“Positive Agitation” of floor cov- 
erings. 


By actual tests, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings 


It is an even greater rug-saver ; the 
oftener a carpet is cleaned with a 
Hoover the longer that carpet will 
wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, every 
part, including the new motor, re- 
quiring no oiling. 


+ as it Sweeps 


Hoower is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, 


HOOVER 


as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Hoover Dealers 
will make you 

an allowance 
» on your old 
machine 


It increases the efficiency of its re- 
markable dusting tools because of its 
stronger suction. 

Its exclusive new bag is made of 
Norca, the most efficient dust- and 
germ-filtering cloth yet devised. 

Its form and finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature in- 
sures even greater operating ease. 


See with your own eyes what 
“Positive Agitation” means— 
your Authorized Hoover Dealer 
will be glad to make a competi- 
tive demonstration in your home 
upon resuest. 


And he will tell you that now 
you can have “Positive Agita- 
tion’ not only in the celebrated 
Model 700 Hoover, but ina 
lower-priced Model 543 Hoover 
as well. 

CANTO  N, O H 10 


Ontario 
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NEW PROCESS 
LORAIN 


a gas range with 
a Lorain Self-regu- 
lating Oven, one 
with the Red 
Wheel, you would 
take new delight 
in home canning 
—canning by the 
Lorain Method. 


Simply pack fruits in 
glass jars, cover with 
water or sirup, set the 
Red Temperature 
Wheel, put the filled 
jars in the oven and 
—presto!—in an hour 
or so your canning is 
done. Also,—Whole 
Meals can be cooked 
in the Lorain Oven 
while you're miles 
away. And, you'll 
never have a baking 
failure with a Red 
Wheel Gas Range, be- 
cause the Red Wheel 
registers and auto- 
matically controls 
the heat. 


Red Wheel Gas 
Ranges are made in 
all the newest styles 
and sizes—handsome, 
durable stoves that 
will make your 
kitchen-labor lighter. 


In every gas-served 
territory there’s a 
dealer, or gas com- 
pany, that sells Red 
Wheel Gas Ranges. 
Prices are reasonable 
and most dealers sell 
on time-payments. 


AMERICAN STOVE 
COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Gas 
Ranges in the World 
37 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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on the Gipsy rail 
B Ruth Murrin 


O ROAM the world, 

to sleep under the 

stars, to waken to 
bird songs, to know again 
| the feel of earth and the 
song of brooks, to smell the 
smoke of a wood fire in the 
open—the urge of simple 
wants like these sends us 
out-of-doors in summer, 
motoring out on broad roads, or climbing 
narrow, twisting trails, or slipping down bright 
rivers in canoes. Good friends, sunny days, 
health and high spirits and a hint of hardship 
make these summer adventures the happiest of 
the vear. 

A hiking or motcring trip is a good test of 
character, disposition, and the strength of 
friendship. It is also a test of good grooming. 
Some people always come in from an outdoor 
jaunt looking hot and frowsy; others saunter in 
cool and trim. When some women undertake 
a long motor trip, a strenuous hike, or a journey 
by canoe, they must spend months afterward 
getting rid of tan, and smoothing and refining 
the skin, which has become perceptibly coarser 
and rougher. Others come to the end of stren- 
uous vacation days happier, healthier and 
brighter of eyve—with faces only a trifle darker 
and quite as smooth, clear and fine as ever. 

It is no use for us to envy the girl who can 
stand any amount of tire changing and camp- 
fire cooking and sunny days and rainy days 
and still look charmingly unruffled and fresh. 
No one is born that way. The whole thing is in 
learning how to do it, and then taking the 
trouble. 

For instance, when you are packing for your 
trip, do you plan your beauty kit as carefully 
as you do your clothes and your equipment? 
Or do you say: “I won’t have time to use cold 
cream anyway, so I won’t take any. I'll make 
up for it when I come back.”’ There is no real 
forgiveness for sins against beauty. You 
can’t expect to expose your tender skin to 
wind, sunburn, and dust without paying the 
penalty of a brick-red complexion that freckles 
and shines and peels and cearsens and refuses 
to return to its old flowerlike loveliness. The 
only way to reconcile beauty with the gipsy 
wanderings of summer is to take even better 

| care of your skin during the out-of-door months 
| than you do at any other time. 

This does not mean that you must add much 
to the bulk of your baggage. The necessities 
are few and not heavy. Carry your cold cream 
and your vanishing cream in tubes. Take 


recommends. 
envelope. 


ASK RUTH MURRIN for lists 
of the creams and powders she 
Enclose a stamped 
And if. you have a com- 
plexion problem, send toc for her 
bulletin, “Good Complexions,” to 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 119 W. goth St., N. VY. City 


plenty of paper towels or 
paper cold cream re- 
movers. Your powder will 
travel best in a compact, 
but many women will pre- 
fer to take a box of their 
favorite loose powder. 
Choose a little darker 
shade than your winter- 
time tint, and don’t forget 
to take a generous tin of talcum dusting 
powder to refresh you on the hot days and to 
dust into your shoes when your feet grow 
tired. Reduce your manicure outtit to its 
simplest terms—a steel file, an orangewood 
stick, a bit of cotton, and a small bottle of 
cuticle remover. Antiseptic gauze and ad- 
hesive tape and a healing ointment are in- 
dispensable for campers and hikers in case of 
burns, cuts, or blistered feet—you surely won't 
forget these. If you are susceptible to poison 
ivy, take along a remedy for this. Youcan 
usually avoid it, however, if you will promptly 
wash the skin which has probably come in 
contact with it, with laundry soap and water. 

Don’t ever think that cold water will cleanse 
your face sufficiently. At least once a day 
heat water, and remove whatever oil and grime 
still remains after the cold cream cleansing. 

Use powder freely on the face and neck. 
It is cooling, keeps you looking fresh, and pro- 
tects the skin from dust and strong sun. 

Brush your hair thoroughly every day to 
take out the journey’s dust, and shampoo tt 
twice as often as you do during the winter 
months. A dry shampoo with a good tonic 
may take the place of the regular washing. . 

Rub a little cold cream into your fingernails 
at night to keep them soft and the cuticle 
pliant. Wear gloves when you gather wood 
for the fire, change a tire, or do anything that 
is likely to leave your hands scratched, stained, 
or calloused. Be good to your hands because 
they are inveterate tattle-tales! Make sure 
they will say nice things about you. 

Wear your hat! A little while every day 
bareheaded in the sun may be good for you 
but most of the time it is better to shade yout 
face. Squinting to protect the eyes will soon 
show in wrinkles. Your hair will streak and 
fade if exposed to strong sun for many days; 
and your face will sunburn. Wear a hat an 
prevent these troubles. 

Make up your mind that you will never be 
one of the rumpled, shiny-faced, perspiring 
vacationers. Take along your beauty kit and 
be neat, sweet, and serene always. 
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This attractive home in the heart 
of Chicago’s business district, known 
to women everywhere as “The Little 
House with the Mansion Air,” is 
made more livable winter and sum- 
mer by Celotex. Your own home can 
easily have this comfort at small cost. 


ultry heat that drains your energy... 


T IS nolongernec- 

essary to endure 
temperatures that 
tire you mentallyand 
physically. Though 
the thermometer may 
tell you it is 90° out- 
side, it need never be 
unpleasantly warm 
in the rooms where 
you work and live. 
Celotexis the modern 
magicthat makes thiscomfort possible. 


Euizaperu Gary 
H osless, 
Celotex. Cottage 


Broad, strong boards of Celotex are 

ilt into walls, ceilings and roof in 
place of wood lumber and lath. Used 
in this way, Celotex is much more 
effective in stopping heat and cold than 
the materials it replaces. It gives new 
summer and winter comfort that wood, 
stucco or brick alone can never provide. 


Best of all, Celotex is an economy, 
hot an expense. For the extra pro- 
tection Celotex provides can save one- 
third your fuel money every winter. 
Ms soon repays the small cost of 
Insulating your home with Celotex. 


No need to wait till you build a 


keep it outside this summer... 
my cottage shows you how 


new home to enjoy this year ’round 
comfort! Celotex can be easily ap- 
lied to the home you live in now. 
ining atticand basement with Celo- 
tex gives a big measure of comfort 
and economy at very small cost. 


Think what this added comfort 
can mean to you ¢his summer. New 
energy for work or play after cool 
and restful mornings. Enjoyable tea 
and bridge at home, in rooms refresh- 
ingly cool. Sound sleep for yourfamily 
every night, no matter how warm 
the weather. 


far away, let me send you an ats 
tractive booklet telling all about 
Celotex. Just mail the coupon 
below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Cuicaco, Itt, 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


CELOTEX 


LINSULATING LUMBER } 


You should learn more 
about the benefits of Celotex. 
If you are in Chicago, visit 
my Celotex Cottage at 645 
N. Michigan Avenue. It 
shows how Celotex can be 
used to make your own home 
more comfortable all year 


ELIZABETH GARY 

45 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me the Celotex Booklet, ‘““The 
Little House with the Mansion Air.” 


Name....... 
Address 


City.... 


G. 7-27 


State 


‘round. Or, if you live too 
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For 3 to 5 times 
more suds... 
cleaner clothes . . . 
and best all ’round 
results in your home 
laundry work... 
use 20 Mule 
~Team Borax along 
with your favorite 
soap. Just try it... 
see for yourself what 
a difference it makes. 


Write for our: helpful 
new handbook, “Better 
Ways to Wash and 
Clean’. Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City. 


More than one husband thinks that a vacation for 
his wife means taking a furnished cottage where 
she can have the same routine as at home—simply 
moving her job from the city to the country 


ONCYVYMOONS For 


Mothers 


‘A Summer 


Suggestion for the Woman 


Who 


Feels She Can Noot Leave Her Children 


By Dorothy Chesmond 


NE summer evening I met the husband 

of a friend of mine walking buoyantly 

along upper Broadway, swinging a 

tennis racket in his hand and whistling 
blithely. 

“How and where is Anne?” I asked, pictur- 
ing his wife at home in the little apartment, 
struggling to get supper for and undress three 
noisy little boys, the eldest of whom was five 

| years old. 

“Oh, Anne, lucky girl, is away on a vacation, 
while friend husband stays in the hot city to 
make the pennies!” he answered  good- 
humoredly. 

“You mean, I suppose, that Anne is at a 
seaside resort where she does not have to cook 
or do housework, #nd of course has a nurse to 
look after your offspring?” I asked, assuming 
an air of innocence. 

Friend husband stared at me blankly. 

“Why, no; Anne took a little cottage up in 

| Massachusetts. She keeps house for the 
| children and is having a lovely time!” 

| A lovely time! 

| “Why, man!” I told him, “do you know that 
| you are the one who is having the vacation? 


Your job ends at five o'clock, after which you 
can breeze out on the tennis courts, have yout 
dinner served to you in a restaurant, see 4 
show, and then sleep until eight o’clock in the 
morning; while Anne, on the other hand, gets 
up at six-thirty A.m., does the work for three 
little children, including the daily washing ot 
clothes for the baby, handicapped by the lack 
of modern conveniences there; and at eight 
thirty p.m. she has the privilege of falling 
wearily into bed.” 

“But she is in the country,” he argued, with 
that obstinate look which the perfect male % 
often assumes under pressure of unpleasant 
truths. 

“Yes—but she has no time to enjoy it,” Was 
my retort. 

Strange to say, we parted friends. But | 
believe that I planted a few little seeds o 
thought in that husband's head. 

I could not but think of Anne, and of how 
happy she would be if, for the space of one 
little week, she could work again at the office, 
walk nonchalantly along Broadway to play 
tennis at the courts, and then sit down in 4 
little tea-room with electric fans whirling the 
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ARMCO ingot iron has played a big es a 


part in making possible the beautiful 
porcelain enameled products of today. 


kitchen beauty 
don’t overlook this label 


et you buy a gleaming white 

porcelain enameled range, re- 
frigerator or table top, you are making 
an investment in beauty as well as use- 
fulness. 


For every housewife knows the at- 
tractiveness such kitchen utensils add to 
her workshop. Their spotless surfaces 
fairly radiate cheer. And she knows, too, 
how easy they are to keep bright and 
clean... without the drudgery of scrap- 
ing and scrubbing. 

It's easy to equip your kitchen com- 
pletely with these attractive time-saving 
porcelain products. Many housewives 
are buying a porcelain range, refriger- 
ator or tabletop as their budgets permit. 


And when you buy, look for the 
Armco Label on all porcelain enameled 
products, It identifies them as made 
with Armco ingot iron. No other metal 
takes and holds a porcelain enamel cov- 


ering like Armco ingot iron. The manu- 
facturers who put this well-known label 
on their products are offering you the 
best material-value that money can buy. 


GALVANIZED It will also pay 


t you to insistupon 
ware, 100 Armco ingot iron 


in such products as laundry 
driers, furnaces, garbage 
and ash cans, etc. All gal- 
vanized parts of refriger- 
ators, especially, should be 
rust-resisting Armco ingot 
iron. 

Armco ingot iron galva- 
nized offers a double protection against 
rust. It is not only practically free from 
the impurities that hasten rust in other 
metals, but has a much purer protective 
coat of zinc than can be put on steel. 

Every sheet of galvanized Armco 
ingot iron is marked with the Armco 


Triangle. Make sure of rust-resistance 


by looking for it. 


And in 
the HOUSE 


Here is the way to save 
the cost and annoyance 
of frequent house-re- 


pairs. Look for the sheet metal shop in 
your neighborhood that displays the 


INGOT: IRON 


— SHOP 
Wark wth hon 


Armco Ingot Iron Shop 
sign. The Armco Shop man 
uses this pure iron in mak- 
ing gutters, downspouts, 
flashing, roofing, etc. 

So always call him in 
when you build or repair. 
He will save you money 


and bother, for his work /asts. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Middletown, Ohio 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: “‘Armco— Middletown” 


"Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring household articles by asking this question. 


In using advertisements see page 119 
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WHICH 


IS YOURS) 


Maestic 
UNDERGROUND 


GARBAGE RECEIVER 


The convenient,sanitary 
Majestic keeps garbage 
underground, out-of- 
sight, odorless —away 
fromdisease-bearing flies 
and prowling animals. 
It is the modern solution 
of the garbage problem. 
Endorsed by health au- 
thorities everywhere. A 
convenience worth far 
more than its moderate 
cost. Sold by hardware 
and department stores. 
Write for full informa- 
tion and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


ANOTHER New CONVENIENCE 
Yow’ll Want in Your Home 


A new convenience 
that costs but little— 
the Majestic Milk and 
Package Receiver. It 
receives deliveries from 
the outside—you re- 
move them from within 
at your convenience. 
Saves steps — protects 
from annoyance, in- 
trusion and theft. 
Outside door locks 
automatically when 
closed. Easily installed 
in old or new homes. 


Write for catalog describing Majestic Un- 
derground Garbage Receivers, Milk and 
Package Receivers, and many other Majestic 
Quality Produds you will want in your home. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
1300 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 
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| Honeymoons For Mothers 


| cool currents of air through her hair, and have 
a delicious supper served to her. Utter re- 
laxation during a meal! How many tired 
mothers have dreamed of that! 

I know, because I am a mother. And long 
before I was a mother I used to-ponder and 
| wonder why my big sisters always looked so 
| weary when bringing up their babies, while 

their husbands, on the other hand, looked 
about as young and vigorous as ever. It did 
not seem fair to me, and I was secretly glad 
that I was free to run and play and work at 
| will. 
| And so, when I married and started to raise 
|a family, I gritted my teeth and made up my 
| mind both to do my job as mother well, and at 
| the same time to keep my youth and “pep.” 
I decided the only way to do that was to have 
a yearly vacation away from my little son. 

Now, that is the shoe that pinches. A 
mother away from her children! Wicked! 
One sometimes hears a mother of the older 
| generation say proudly that she never left 
| her children for one night. That to my mind 

is mere stupidity. That same mother, with a 
few “nights off,” would have had a wider 
horizon and greater strength with which to 
bring up her family. 


NATURALLY this article is a plea for the 

average mother who does her own work or 
who possibly affords one servant. And it applies 
especially to the young mothers whose children 
are little and therefore require ceaseless care 
and attention. It does not apply to the wealthy 
mothers who can leave their children in the 
hands of paid experts at home. 

My contention is that every average mother 
should have a vacation absolutely away from 
the children at least once a year, for a month 
if possible, in order to revive the youth and 
sparkle and joie de vivre which she would un- 
doubtedly possess were it not for the strain 
caused by thinking and doing continually for 
the children. 

If a man needs to get away from his job for 
two weeks or a month, so does his wife need a 
rest from her job, especially because hers is 
never-ending. 

Take the case of the average man of the 
family: His work for the day ends at about 
five o’clock. From then until the next morning 
he can usually forget about it. Perhaps he sits 
in a suburban train and reads or chats with 
friends. I admit that he may have to stand 
in a subway jam if he lives in New York. But 
even then he knows that at the end of twenty 
minutes or so he will be home and able to jump 
into a cool tub or to lounge on a couch until 
a nice dinner is served to him by his wife, who 

| has been on her feet more or less continuously 
since six-thirty a.m. After dinner, that man 
can rest again, or, if he lives in the suburbs, 
can take a walk around to chat with a neighbor 
in his front yard, or have the pleasant duty 
of sprinkling his lawn; while his wife washes the 
dishes in the hot kitchen. Later, he lights a 
cigar and reads to himself while she has to 
mend the family’s clothes. Again, on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, Mr. Husband has more 
relaxation and rest, while his wife perhaps 
cooks for company and prepares a big Sunday 
dinner. It is true that I have seen many 
fathers wheeling the baby on a Sunday morn- 
ing, but my immediate reaction to such a sight 
is: “His wife is not having a rest; she is merely 
preparing a big Sunday dinner!” 

Therefore, when father has a vacation, it 
should so be arranged that he can take mother 
away all alone on a new honeymoon, where 
they both can be as carefree and foolish as 
when they first stepped light-heartedly into the 
state of matrimony. 

Now, how, you may ask, can this be ar- 
ranged? Because every case is different. Some 
mothers may have no relative with whom to 
leave the children. Other mothers, who can 
afford to pay an ordinary nurse, feel that they 

‘can not leave their children with an ignorant 


one. But there are always ways and means of 
finding some respectable and intellizent woman 
who, because of pecuniary needs, would take 
over a mother’s job for a month. 

For the mothers whose household budgets 
allow no surplus with which to hire that kind 
of service, I should suggest a plan of ¢. 
operation with some other mother, or group of 
mothers, in her neighborhood, whose standard 
of living would be normally the same, whereby 
each could exchange the courtesy of caring for 
the other’s children, In that way each mother 
could share in a vacation, and at the same time 
know that her children would be well cared for: 
that they would be drinking the same brand of 
milk, and living on the same diet and routine 
as at home. 

Where there is a surplus in the budget, an- 
other and to my mind the best solution of the 
problem is to place the children in a nursery. 
boarding-school or camp. A few years ago, 
there were no such places for little children 
under seven years of age. But nowadays, 
with the development of the nursery-kinder. 
garten idea, there are many boarding schools 
and camps for children of two years and up. 

Nearly every mother shrinks from the idea 
of putting a little child in a school or camp for 
fear that it might be homesick or lonely for 
her. Mothers do not stop to realize that they 
themselves are going to do most of the mourn- 
ing—and that the child will be occupied 9 
happily with its new surroundings and play- 
mates that it will hardly think of home. 

To speak from personal experience, I placed 
my little boy, aged four years, in a school with 
ideal surroundings, run by a woman who had 
a college degree and kindergarten diploma, 
and who was a mother herself. She had a 
trained nurse to help her. There were chil- 
dren ranging from the ages of six months up to 
twelve years. That woman's idea was to have 
a group of children of all ages to form a big old- 
fashioned family. Eight of them were living 
there together. When I asked a woman in the 
neighborhood if she knew much about the 
school, she replied: 

“Oh, yes! Our town is very proud of that 
school. Whenever one of our mothers wants 
to take a vacation, she leaves her children 
with Mrs, B——.” 

Hurray for the mothers of that town! They 
can take their vacations without any qualms. 
And it costs them exactly as much as the 
wages of an ignorant nursemaid. 


AYOUNG mother who happens to be a rela- 

tive of mine, upon hearing that I had placed 
my little boy in this school, decided upon a plan 
whereby she could afford to place her two chil- 
dren there for a month. This mother was 
nervously worn out and realized that a month 
of freedom would put her on her feet and give 
her strength to exercise patience with the 
children, which she sadly lacked because of 
being over-tired. Her husband objected at 
first on the old-fashioned ground that a 
mother’s place is a/ways with her children. He 
thought that a vacation for his wife meant 
taking a furnished cottage where she could 
cook all over again and have the same routine 
as at home, with the children at her apron- 
strings; in other words, simply to move her 
job from the city to the country! With tactful 
tales of my experience, she prevailed upon him 
to spend the money ordinarily put into renting 
a cottage upon school for the two children for 
a month, and to use the balance of the money 
taking week-end trips with her. At the end 
of a month I heard from a friend of mine 
that that mother looked as young and happy 
as when she first married. 

A New York mother, whom I know, manages 
to send her two little girls away to camp for 
two months by working for six weeks herself in 
the summer school of a university. She and 
her husband can be alone at dinner, either a 
home or in some little restaurant, and enpy 
week-end trips together. The two remaining 
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OIL HEATING 
AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 


This Is the Emblem ofthe 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who 
are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to 
use it. 

These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners 
whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable 
oil heating. 

This symbol protects you, and 
it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating 
Institute. 


tomorrow! 


Satisfactory Oil Heating Is Here NOW 


04" important announcement 


issued to every home owner 
by the Directors of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute. 


No modern improvement in the home 
has had such a spontaneous and hearty 
welcome as oil heating. All agree that 
itis most beneficial to the health and 
comfort of every member of the family. 


Oil heating is automatic and uniform. 
It isso clean! So healthful! So steady! 
It more than pays for itself in peace 
of mind, This modern miracle of home 
comfort simply antiquates yesterday's 
crude, untidy, unsanitary, exasperating 
methods. 


Oil Heating Institute Formed 
in Public Interest 


To give the public a full and accurate 
understanding of the many benefits of 
oil heating, the Oil Heating Institute 
was founded. It is composed of leading 
manufacturers of oil heating equipment 
who have a combined invested capital 
of over $40,000,000. They are well 
Organized, soundly financed and thor- 
oughly qualified in experience, technical 
skill and manufacturing ability to render 


Permanently satisfactory service to the 
public, 


These manufacturers realize that do- 
mestic oil heating is of nation-wide in- 
terest and importance. Every one is 
seeking to learn more about this 
wonderful home convenience. It is the 
agreed policy of the members of the 
Oil Heating Institute to serve the public 
Rot only in providing equipment, but in 
assuring permanent heating satisfaction. 


Hence the organization of the Oil 
Heating Institute, not for profit, but as 
4 central and unbiased bureau for re- 
search and information, 


SPyright 1927. by Oil Heating Institute 


The Amazing Growth of 
Oil Heating 


Over 500,000 homes now 
enjoy this proved 
convenience 
Oil heating has proved even more 
popular than the automobile. In 
the tenth year of the automobile 
industry, manufacturers placed 
$12,000,000 worth of cars on 

American roads. 


In the tenth year of the oil heat- 
ing industry, just closed, over 
$75,000,000 worth of oil heating 
equipment was installed in Ameri- 
can homes. 


During 1926 alone, approximate- 


ly 100,000 homes were equipped 
with oil heating systems. 


It is estimated that 250,000 do- 
mestic oil heating systems will be 
installed during 1927 in order to 
meet the demand for clean, de- 
pendable, automatic oil heating. 


The chief activity of the Institute is to 
serve as a national clearing house for 
accurate and helpful information on 
this modern method of heating. 

The Oil Heating Institute is fully quali- 
fied to guide the betterment of oil heat- 
ing service. 

The Oil Heating Institute offers the pub- 
lic the benefit of the accumulated ex- 


perience of all its member companies. 
Working with it are international au- 


thorities on oil and oil combus- 7 


tion, specialists in the design 
and manufacture of oil 7 
heating devices, and men 


4 


trained in the requirements of satisfac- 
tory oil heating. 


Furthermore, the Oil Heating Institute 
numbers among its associate members 
the leading oil companies which are co- 
operating to deliver furnace oil and fuel 
oil efficiently.and economically. 


Leading manufacturers of electrical de- 
vices and automatic control equipment 
are also associate members. They are 
actively engaged in furnishing the most 
efficient and up-to-date application of 
electrical power and automatic opera- 
tion to oil heating. 


This means that these responsible com- 
panies, with their technical skill and 
manufacturing experience, are support- 
ing the efforts of the Institute and its 
members in providing the satisfactory 
equipment and oil heating service which 
are now available. 

The Oil Heating Institute has pepeeed 
a non-technical 80-page Book which 
contains the latest information regarding 
tested and proved methods of oil 
heating. Thisbookis written by leading 
authorities, and gives complete instruc- 
tions for the selection of oil heating 
equipment. It will be sent to any one 
who returns this coupon, together with 
ten cents to cover mailing costs. 


Send in the Coupon TODAY 


= 
OIL HEATING 
| THE MODERN 
MIRACLE 
OF COMFORT 
= 
How to select 
| 
ad 


In using advertisements see page 6 121 
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OST assuredly —this cook 


. book is worthy of your in. 
spection. It contains pr: 2¢-Winning 

| S O recipes for soups, entrees, sauces, 

and desserts, selected from among 


the 121,619 submitted by house. 

as “ wives all over the world in the great 

offers youVariety in the Menu 
Each recipe has been tested and 

approved by domestic science 
experts, The book is free—seng 
for it today on the coupon below, 


end today for your copy of this book of Feworite, 
Home Tested Recipes. ..from Good Cooks allover the country 


ROFESSIONAL cooks recognize 

the importance of variety in prac- 
ticing their culinary art. Did ever a 
hotel menu offer the same foods on 
two successive days? Dietitians at 
every turn prove to us that effective 
nutrition depends not only upon a 
balanced diet, but also on a varied one. 
And every woman who plans meals 
dreads to offer her family anything 
that savors of “the same old thing.” 

7 

To help solve this ever-present prob- 
lem of adding variety to the menu, the 
Minute Tapioca people continually 
experiment with new and interesting 
recipes in their domestic science lab- 
oratories. Minute Tapioca makes ap- 
petizing and unusual soups, entrees 
and sauces, as well as the popular 
Minute Tapioca desserts. 

In making up recipes calling for 
tapioca, be sure to use Minute Tapioca, 
which is superior to ordinary tapioca 
in three ways: (1) It requires no soak- 
ing. (2) It cooks in fifteen minutes. 
Special processes in sun-flooded kitch- 
ens make possible these advantages. 
(3) It is made with all the care you use 


in preparing food in your own home. 

STRAWBERRIES SUPREME 
Cook 's3 cup Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, 4 
tsp. salt, 15 minutes in qt. hot milk in double 
boiler, stirring frequently. Pour small amount 
mixture over slightly beaten yolk 1 egg. Sut 


en. vigorously. Return to fire. Cook till mixture 
en O a Coy 4 <7 i Ka > thickens like custard. Cool slightly. Fold in 
beaten ege white and juice 1 lemon. Crush 2 cups 
strawberries, sprinkling with powdered sugar. Fill 
FOR THIS COOK BOOK Rc 4 sherbet glasses one-third full of berry mixture; 
“tg pour in tapioca to fill. Garnish with whipped 
AND ; cream and whole berries. (Serves cight.) 
FREE SAM PLE PACKAGE > Recipe tested and approved by Good Housckecping Institute 
Sign and mail the coupon today. MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC. 
We will send you, free of charge, a Bo, 37 POLK STREET, ORANGE, MASS. 


copy of the new cook book, “Prize | Piease send me, without charge, a copy 
>. Your Menus,” together with a samy 
In addition you will receive a gen- 
erous-sized sample package of : . 
now. Minute Tapioca Company, 
Inc., Orange, Mass., makers of 4 City. 
Minute Tapioca and Minute P. Co., Ane. 
Gelatine. 
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Honeymoons For Mothers 


weeks that this mother has free before the 
children return from camp, she goes away to 
the country with her husband who takes his 
ion then. 
“ie problem of what to do with my little 
boy arose this summer, when I was given the 
opportunity to combine both business and 
pleasure by touring through many towns with 
my husband in some professional work. I 
could not have enjoyed this work had I been 
overruled by that unreasoning but natural 
feeling that I must always be with my little 
boy. I made up my mind to be logical about 
it. He had been with me nine months of the 
year, and granting that I could find the right 
surroundings for him, with the proper super- 
vision, to spend three months away from me 
under new conditions probably would be the 
best thing on earth for him. He would awaken 
to new interests, and the companionship of 
several little boys in a healthful camp would 
surely help to develop him. So when the school, 
which I mentioned before, closed, I placed him 
in a camp conducted by a married couple who 
have a little boy of their own. I know that my 
child has a mother’s care, too. Of this I have 
proof, for I visited him at the end of six weeks’ 
separation, and found him looking extremely 
well and happy. He has overcome his fear of 
the water, and jumps into it quite recklessly 
from high rocks, a feat which he would not 
have attempted two months ago; and, most im- 
portant of all, he has learned to dress himself! 
I am stating **‘s personal case merely to 
prove my contention that the child need not 
suffer, but may reasonably gain by the mother’s 
absence. For the edification of the mothers 
who may read this article, I would emphasize 
the fact that I, myself, am like a new being. 


It is wonderful to be able to sleep unti. nine 
o'clock in the morning instead of jumping up 
at half-past six with that tired dread of the 
impending housework; and it is heavenly to 
take just as much time for my exercises and 
bath as father usually indulges in! Also to 
be able to concentrate on reading at odd 
moments without being interrupted by the 
door-bell, or countless little household details; 
and best of all, not to make unnecessary 
wrinkles by continual disciplining and using 
self-control. To be free to carry out any im- 
pulse, and to be utterly selfish for a while; for 
no really good mother can possibly indulge in | 
selfishness while giving her children the proper 
care and attention. 

Instead of having enviously to watch father 
going off with “the boys” during his free 
moments to swim, or play tennis or golf, I can 
go off with the boys, too, and have a hilarious 
time, just as I did during our honeymoon 
year. 

The only possible drawback to this idea of 
honeymoons for mothers is that they may be 
spoiled for going back to the old routine! But I 
am sure that they will be so happy to see their 
children again, and will have imbibed so much 
light-heartedness and “pep,” that they will 
undertake their old duties quite fearlessly, 
especially because of the new hope of another 
honeymoon next year. 

And the children will ask thoughtlessly, 
“When can we go back to summer school 
again?” 

And father will say innocently, “I don’t | 
know what you are doing to yourself—but you 
grow younger every day!” 

Yes; undoubtedly mothers need honeymoons 
more than brides do! | 


| 
| 
| 


You Meet Such Nice People 


(Continued from page 38) 


“This is almost as good as a twosome,” he 
told Linda. 

Not until the fourth day out did she see how 
deftly he had cut her away from association 
with any one else. The Orientals were still 
reading Havelock Ellis. The Snake-Charmer 
was busy with a little affair of her own, a tall, 
pale, weary-looking young man who had taken 
over Linda’s chair, and who sat for long hours 
in dejected silence while the blondined lady 
regarded him with scornful amusement. The 
Scot had barnacled himself into a chair in the 
smoking room. The middle-aged man with 
spectacles had made himself a floating buoy 
with his “Ware, shoal!” of ship gossip, but he 
never succeeded in breaking between Pat and 
Linda long enough to ring his bell of warning. 
The other men of the passenger list, rangy 
Englishmen, stocky Welshmen, genial Irish- 
men, a few voluble Frenchmen, preoccupied 
Americans, most of them elderly, might as well 
have been on another boat, for all their prox- 
imity meant to Linda. Those of the women 
who noticed her at all raised eyebrows of dis- 
pleasure upon her constant association with 
Pat, and left the two of them exquisitely 
isolated except for the nominal table com- 
panionship of the twinkling Portuguese. 

W ith realization came indignation at him for 
his tactics, and at herself for her indifference in 
letting him use them to success. Then, with a 
little amusement, Linda accepted the situation. 

“He's the nicest thing on board, at that,” she 
declared with greater vehemence than the 
assertion demanded, to the star-eyed Linda of 
the stateroom mirror. “What if you don’t 
know his other name? He doesn’t know yours. 
He wouldn’t look up the list any more than you 
would. He plays fair, Besides, it’ll all be over 
in couple of days!” 
of how fleeting the hours of 
; s¢ days would be kept her that evening near 
th ‘at, dancing, strolling, sitting with him in 

eit sheltered corner of the nearly deserted 


deck until after the moon, a great, silver ball, 
had sunk into western waters. 

“T ought to go,”’ she said unsteadily to a 
grave and troubling silence. 

“Don’t,” he pleaded. 

“But—” 

He put his hand on her own. 
Linda,” he said. 
something.” 

“What?” Her voice quivered. 

“T guess you know by this time.” 

“T don’t know—anything.” 

“You ought to. I’ve been telling you every 
way I knew since I met you.” 

“Telling me—what?” 

“That—that I love you.” 

“Oh!” 


“Don't, 
‘Tve got io tell you 


“Didn’t you know it?” 
“T—I suppose I did ” 
“Linda!” 

“Ye-es?” 

“Don’t you love me—a little?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh!” 

The disappointment in his tone went 
through her, fraught as it was with emotion real 
and poignant, vibrant with a longing which 
went far beyond the bounds of the gay game 
of flirtation she had played with him. 
For a moment it swept her out upon a tide of 
such depth and power that she struggled in 
panic against its immensity, finding her way 
back to shore in a rising anger against the im- 
plication of reproach in his gaze. 

“T—I thought you were only playing,” she 
said weakly. 

“I don’t play this way.” 
grim. 

“But you don’t even know my other name.” 

“What if I don’t? It’s not a girl’s other name | 
a fellow loves, is it? What do I care about your | 
father and what he does? He may be the 
mayor or the ash man back in your home town. | 
I don’t care whether you're the last debutante | 


His voice was 


In using advertisements 


with this 
economical 
delicacy~~ 


Hot weather?—appetites crav- 
ing variety and delicacy? That's 
iust the time for California Canned 
Asparagus. 


As an appetizer or cocktail— 
as a salad—or as a main-course 
dish—asparagus, cool and re- 
freshing, will lift any meal out of 
the ordinary. 


And it’s:economical to use, too 
—no waste, no trimming, no ad- 
vance soaking or steaming. You 
just open the can and it is readv 
to serve. 


Try some of the dishes de- 
scribed in our recipe book. See for 
yourself how easy it is to tempt 
lazy appetites—no matter what 
the weather! 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 


Canners League—Asparagus Section, Dept. 321, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 

Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 
‘* Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” 


Name 


Address 


State 


City 


see page 6 
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Satisfying — 


Nutritious— 


Delicious 

As a palate-tempting, 
appetite-stimulating first 
course BOVRIL Consommé 
has no superior. It is unsur- 
passed in excellence of real 
beef flavor. A strength-giving 
food beverage for grown folks 
and children. Wonderfully 
delicious as well as sustaining. 
Easier to make than a cup of 
tea. Just add a teaspoonful 
to cup of hot water: 


Send for FREE Recipe Booklet 


It will show you how to make many 
dainty, tempting dishes, easy to 
prepare, with BOVRIL Consomme. 
Send for it today. 


For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen 
and Drug Stores, in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


OVRIL 


CONSOM ME 


Proprietors: 
BOVRIL, Ltd. 
London, England 
Mortreal, Canada 


Write to 
Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. 
RITCHIE & CO. 
Inc. 
Belmont Bldg 
Madison Ave. 
at 34th St. 
New York 
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You Meet Such Nice People 


or the village dressmaker. You’re Linda, and 
I love you. Do you think you might love me,” 
he asked with the irony of hurt pride, “if you 
knew my other name? It’s—” 

“I don’t want to know it,” she halted him. 
“You’ve no right to talk like this to me. I 
could have found out your name from the 
purser any time I'd wanted to know it, couldn’t 
I? But I didn’t, because I loved the game we 

| were playing, desert island on a big boat. And 
now you've spoiled it all!” 

Desperately she was sparring for time 
against the flood of pity for him which surged 
withig@her heart, against the appalling realiza- 
tion-that she wanted to tell him that she loved 
him. It couldn’t be true, she tried to reason, 
that she'd fallen in love with a man she didn’t 
really know. All the cautions of Middletown, 

| of civilization, tugged her toward negation, but 
yearning in Pat’s eyes was dragging her to 
im. 

“T don’t see,” he said, “how telling you the 
truth that made it a happy game could spoil it. 
Don’t you see that we've loved the game be- 
cause we've loved each other?” 

“T haven't said I love you.” 

| There was weakening in-her voice, and, 
| catching its import, he rushed into error. 

| “But you do,” he exulted, not having wisdom 
/enough to understand that ‘jt was the pathos 
| of his lack of surety which hail allied to aid him. 


“IT know more about 
don’t I?” 

“You think it over, 
| right.” 

“T won’t think it over: 
| “Oh, yes, you will. You'll think about it all 
|night, and all day tomorrow, and tomorrow 

night you'll come right back here, and you'll 
say, ‘Pat, I love you.’ And I'll say—”’ 
| “I will not.” . She arose angrily. 
in my life threw myself at ‘any man’s head, and 
I won’t begin with you.” 
| She ran down the deck, but paused at the 
stern to-look- back.™Shé Saw that be wasn’t 
| following-her, and she“hesitated between relief 
and regret. 

“T might have know he didn’t mean it,”’ she 

| sobbed, and sped fd her stateroom. 


that than you dy, 


and you'll find I’m 


ALL through thé night she tossed in restless 
*™ indecision. At one o’clock she hated him. 
| At two she was sorry forhim. At four she loved 
him. At five she had determined never to see 
him again. At six she fell asleep in the cer- 
tainty that she had lost him by sheer folly and 
that she would never love any other man. At 
eight she awoke with the resolve to treat him 
coldly. At half-past eight, failing to find him 
at table with the Portuguese, she felt that 
she must see him before another hour had 
passed. 

She hurried through breakfast and sauntered 
around the deck; but there was no sign of Pat 
anywhere. Reluctantly she went to her own 
chair, and in spite of the reading course of the 
Orientals, fell asleep. 

She awoke to find the Snake-Charmer’s pale 
friend in the Snake-Charmer’s chair, regarding 
her with unabashed but impersonal interest. 

“You’re really very pretty,” he said, ‘‘and I 

| don’t wonder that the fellow from Houston’s 

/gone loco about you. I hadn’t noticed you 
before,” he went on as if his neglect of beauty 
demanded some apology, “because every other 
time I came this way my wife was here.” 

“Your wife?” She caught at the circum- 
stance to cover her embarrassment at his 
amazing frankness. 

“Well, I don’t know what else to call her.” 
he said. ‘She was really my first wife, although 
I was her second husband. She divorced me 
about five years ago, and she’s been married 
again, and so have I, but we’re both free now; 
and even if we happened to meet by chance 
this way, it’s kind of like old times. Maybe 

| you’ve noticed how she bawls me out.”’ 
“T hadn’t.” 


“T never. 


“Well, you've been pretty much tied up with 
the fellow from Houston.” 

“Is he from Houston?” 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed the Snake. 
Charmer’s second husband, “whit the deyjj 
does he talk about if he doesn’t talk aboyt 
himself?” 

“Me,” Linda said demurely, and arose to 
start another search for the fellow from 
Houston. ‘‘You’re welcome to my chair,” she 
said, ‘‘when she comes.” 

“Oh, she'll come,” he sighed. “She's got 
something on me, and she won't miss a chance 
to rub it in.” 

With eagerness to share with l’at the news 
of her neighbor’s marital complications, gh 
toured the deck once more, slowing down a 
she came near his chair. He wasn’t there, she 
saw with a drop of her lifted spirits, but in the 
chair next to his, the one which she had been 
wont to take, sat, bolt upright, a tall woman 
of a forbidding outline vaguely familiar to 
Linda. Before she had time to define the 
reason for the familiarity the big woman 
turned. 


FOR one seismic moment the North Atlantic 
seemed to be sweeping in upon the girl 

Then “Miss Menken,” she gasped, and 

“Linda!” the big woman trumpeted. 

“‘Where—where did you come from?” Linda 
asked stupidly when she had disentangled her. 
self from an ardent embrace. 

“Middletown,” Miss Menken chuckled, 

“But—” 

“Did they make a row about your coming 
off a day earlier, too?” 

“No,” Linda said, dodging the truth that no 
one in authority could row about her coming 
_ no one in authority knew of it before she 
eft. 

“They didn’t? Well, the Board made a riot 
about Miss Vinor and myself leaving. I had to 
‘go down myself to a meeting of the school 
management committee, and explain that wed 
had arrangements made for nearly a year to 
get off on this boat so that we’d be in time for 
the Birmingham Musical Festival. I ex 
plained that we had every reason to believe 
that we’d be dismissed on the seventeenth in- 
stead of on the twenty-third. The committee 
granted us permission, but insisted that we 
mention our plans to no one in the school but 
Mr. Lowrie. That’s why you didn’t know it, 
Linda.” 

She waited for Linda’s explanation of he: 
own presence, but Linda stood mute, stricken, 
her brain a merry-go-round of whirling 
thoughts. 

“We might have come together,” Mis 
Menken said. 

“Yes,”’ Linda told her, and wondered if she 
should have said no. ‘‘Where’s Miss Vinor? 
she managed to inquire, not from politenes 
but from rising fear that two witnesses against 
her would be more convincing than one. 

With luck and skill she might evade the 
music teacher, but against music and Junior 
High, what chance had she for evading them 
with Pat? 

“Harriet will be up for luncheon. She'll be 
so surprised to see you. It’s almost as if youd 
fallen from the sky.” 

Miserably Linda saw that she was alread) 
registering as the first event in her colleague: 
journey. 

Miss Menken swept aside a magazine from 
Pat’s chair. “Sit down,” she bade Linda. 

“T'll come back,” Linda parried, praying thal 
Pat might not come while Miss Menken de 
tained her, knowing all too well Miss Menken: 
greeting to him. 

“Think of it.” she would say. ‘This littl 
girl teaches in the same school with us bac 
home, and we didn’t even know she we 
coming!” 

After Pat’s derogatory comments on th 
pedagogic profession this was no time to havi 
him discover her a spear-bearer within it. Bul 
how could she get away? 
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plenty of ice cubes 


HAT a comfort on hot days 

to have a generous-sized bowl 
kept full of ice cubes—and to have a 
neverfailing source that keeps the 
supply constantly replenished! 


That's just one of the delights of 
Frigidaire electric refrigeration. 
And, no matter how many pounds 
of ice you take from Frigidaire, the 
food compartment is always cold— 
always safe for the preservation of 
even the most perishable meats and 
vegetables. 


Then, too, you can prepare many 
new and tempting dishes in the 
Frigidaire freezing com- 
partment. And you 
know a new freedom. 


Even the smallest Prigide 
aire makes 5 pounds f 
ice cubes between 
—always plenty. 


Freedom from outside ice supply— 
more time away from the kitchen 
—more leisure hours. 


Begin now to enjoy the new comfort 
and convenience of Frigidaire. Re- 
member that Frigidaire is the name 
of the electric refrigerator that 
offers you all these advantages: 


(1) Complete and permanent inde- 
pendence of outside ice supply. 

(2) Uninterrupted service—proved 
by the experience of more than 
300,000 users—more than all other 
electric refrigerators combined. 


(3) A food compartment that is 12° 
colder than you canexpect 
with ice—temperatures 


that keep foods fresh. 


(4) Direct frost-coil cooling and 


self-sealing tray fronts, giving a des- 


sert and ice-making compartment 


always below freezing. 


(5) Beautiful metal cabinets de- 
signed, built and insulated exclu 
sively for electric refrigeration. 

(6) An operating cost that is sur- 
prisingly low. 

(7) Value only made possible by 


quantity production, General Motors 


purchasing power and G.M.A.C. 


terms. 


Write to us for complete information 


about Frigidaire, or visit the nearest 


Frigidaire Sales Office. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. A-121 


Dayton, Ohio 


with Frigidaire 


PRODUCT of GENERAL MOTORS 


In using advertisements see page 6 125 
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ACME 


the 5 minute 
‘ce cream 


FREEZER 


When heat and fatigue have reduced 
appetite to low ebb, renew your family’s 
interest in life with heaping dishes of 
cooling, refreshing ice cream made in 
your own clean kitchen, with the sant- 
tary ACME Freezer. 

The purity, richness, smoothness and 
wholesomenessof AC ME-frozenicecream 
is unquestioned. And even a child can 
produce perfect ice cream, sherbet or 
any other frozen dainty in the light- 
action ACME Freezer, with 5 minutes’ 
easy turning. And the exclusive ACME 
principle, whereby the inner can revolves 
around a stationary dasher, imparts a 
swift, fluent, whipping motion that 
speedily churns the contents to a de- 
lightfully smooth, fine-spun texture. The 
ACME Freezer has no gears or wheels 
to wear out, or get out of order. It is 
remarkably long-lasting. 


tHEACCNA F rreezer 
Is Easily Identified 


The distinctive ACME Freezer is instantly recog- 
nized by its durable, all-metal construction, bright 
galvanized or enamel-galvanized finish, and at- 
tractive blue label. The only freezer made in four 
beautiful, low-priced models, including the pint 
size ACME Jr. for children, small families, and 
sick-rooms—all fully guaranteed. 


PRICES 


No. 1 2-qt. bright galvanized 
No. 2 2-gt. enamel-galvanized 


No. 3 4-qt. enan al 
No. 4 ACME Jr., pint s 

(Slightly higher in West and South) 
ACME Freezers are approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Sold by hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. Avoid imita- 
tions or substitutes. If your dealer can’t supply 
you— 
e----- USE THIS COUPON-----=— 


ACME CAN COMPANY 
Dept. G.H. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ 
for 
ACME ICE CREAM FREEZER 


Name. . 


Address 
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| tonight? 


You Meet Such Nice People 


“I’ve a radiogram to send,” she lied futilely. 

“The office is closed,” said Miss Menken 
triumphantly, “until noon.” 

In complete surrender Linda sank down into 
the chair, keeping frantic watch for Pat while 
she listened apathetically to Miss Menken’s 
circumstantia! story of how she and Miss 
Vinor had transferred themselves and _ their 


| well-chosen baggage across. New York, had 


boarded the liner, and had succumbed to a mal 
de mer the more distressing because of their 
scorn of its possibility. She had switched back 
to Middletown when the passing of the middle- 
aged, spectacled man jerked her back to the 
more immediate aspects of existence. 

“He’s a very interesting man,” she told 


| Linda, her glance following him with no little 
| admiration. 
| morning, and.when he found that I’d missed so 


“He helped me on deck this 


many days of the voyage, he tried to put me in 
touch with the transitory drama of the trip. 
It’s strange, isn’t it, how one becomes so inter- 
ested in events on a boat?” 

Miss Menken was gging in her best form, 
the platform manner of musical director of the 
Middletown Woman’s Club. In another mo- 
ment she would raise a baton and count. The 
idea fascinated Linda, but not for long. 

“Tsn’t it!’ she managed to murmur echo of 
Miss Menken’s query, while she strove to 
frame some plausible reason for departure. 
What if Pat came now? 

“Harriet and I had been wondering,” the 
competent voice flowed on, ‘about our chair 
neighbors. We had little bets on them. I 
wagered a pair of gloves that I’d be next to a 
Dutch exporter. Harriet thought I’d draw a 
professor of botany. We were both wrong. 
That gentleman tells me that my neighbor 
—you're in his chair, Linda—is Patterson 
Coles.” 

“Coles?”’ Linda repeated. What was there 
about the name that she should know? 

“Coles. The young man who made fifteen 
million dollars in five years in Texas oil 
lands.” 

“Fifteen—million—dollars?”’ 

“That's what he told me. 
this young Croesus?” 

“No. Yes. Ican’t stay.” 
feet. “Good-by,” she told Miss Menken 
wildly. ‘No, I’m not sick. Yes, I am.” 

She whirled off as the middle-aged man of 
the spectacles came toward the music teacher. 

“T'll see you again,” she made herself call, 
feeling rather than seeing Miss Menken’s gaze 
of surprised reproach. 


Have you seen 


She sprang to her 


ACK in her stateroom she began to sob like 
a frightened child. Fifteen million dollars! 
The knowledge of it rose like a wall between 
her and Pat. If only she hadn’t found it out! 
If only he had nothing! Now that she knew he 
was rich, fabulously rich, how could she seek 
him out to tell him that she loved him? Last 
night, when she hadn’t known, she had told 
him that she didn’t know if she loved him. 
What would he think of her if, having learned 
of his possessions, she went to him? Wouldn't 
he think that it was his money and not himself 
that she’d found she could love? 
“Oh, Pat, Pat dear,” she wept. ‘Why didn’t 
I know when you asked me?” 
She let the call for luncheon go unheeded, 
dreading to meet him at table, but by four 


| o'clock youth and hunger bore her out of the 
| doldrums, and she ordered tea. 


She was just 
beginning to find comfort in its fragrance 
when the stewardess brought her an unad- 
dressed note. 

“You don’t need to make yourself a prisoner 


| because you don’t want to see me,” it read. 


“If you'll keep on your side of the deck I'll 
keep on mine. But don’t you think that it 
wouldn't hurt you to talk this over a little? 
Will you meet me in the writing room at nine 
It’s the last night out.” 

It was signed “Pat,” and had for postscript, 
“T do love you, Linda.” 

Weeping over it, she decided that she 


wouldn't give it answer. Patterson Coles of 
the millions, with probably a gir! for every 
million, wasn’t going to add hers to his strips 
of scalps! The boyishness of the postscript 
however, so singularly characteristic of the gay 
blithe Pat whom she loved and who had 
nothing to do with money, broke down the wall 

“There’s no harm in meeting him, anyhow.” 
she sighed, and wrote him, “I'l! meet you 
at nine,” signing only “Linda.” But as she 
sealed the note a resolve for honesty made her 
put his full name upon the envelope. 

“T'll not pretend I don’t know who he js,” 
she said. “I may be Cinderella, but I won't be 
the Lord of Burleigh’s wife,” and sent the 
missive. 


FOR dinner she donned her gayest gown, but 
to her disappointment Pat wasn't at table. 
The Portuguese nodded with smiling signif. 
cance to his vacant place, and she bolted 
through the meal, speeding up on deck. 
Wrapped in her big steamer coat she snuggled 
down in her chair, counting the minutes of the 
long northern twilight until nine would bring 
her to rendezvous. There was brooding peace 
on the sea, which swept like a tide over her 
troubled soul, flooding the marshes and shoals 
of doubt. What if Pat were rich! If his money 
hadn't changed that joyous disposition which 
had been his earlier and greater heritage, 
what difference could it make to them? He 
must know—she would make him know—that 
she’d_loved him before she’d had the vaguest 
idea of his money. He’d know that she’d love 
him if he lost it all. Why should she give up 
happiness for the quibble of pride? 

She was drifting into serene contentment 
when Miss Menken’s voice shattered dreams, 

“T told Harriet that I'd see if you were sick,” 
the music teacher told Linda, and sank into 
the Snake-Charmer’s chair just as Pat, violat- 
ing the compact of his treaty, stalked by 
Irom the corner of her eye Linda gave hima 
glance of flickering signal, but he passed heed- 
less of its import. 

“There he is,’ Miss Menken said, disap- 
proval writ large upon her expressive counte- 
nance. ‘You wouldn't think, to look at him, 
that he'd have such a reputation, would you?” 

“A—a what?” 

“A reputation. Mr. Sampston was telling 
me—he’s from Fort Worth, you know—that 
this young Coles flirted all the way from New 
Orleans to New York with a girl whom he met 
on the steamer. She raised a terrible scene on 
the pier as we sailed, screaming and shouting 
and begging him to take her with him, but he 
paid no attention to her at all, not even when 
she fell unconscious. I suppose that’s what s 
much money does to young men,” Mis 
Menken concluded her topic, swinging lightly 
to others of deeper interest to herself whil 
Linda, dumb with horror, strove to keep 
her head above the inundating waters 0 
despair. 

Irom a vast distance she heard Miss Men- 
ken’s voice, but without knowledge of what it 
said. After an eternity Miss Menken de 
parted, saying something about Harriet and 
leaving Linda to a pain which throbbed 
through every artery. ‘How could he? How 
could he?” she asked herself. How could he 
turn from one flirtation to another with sud 
verity of speech, of look, of action, of something 
deeper than them all? How could he have 
shifted with such swift callousness from that 
girl on the pier to another affair? How could 
he have forgotten one love so quickly {0 
another? And. if he could do it once wouldnt 
he do it again? If she told him that she loved 
him, wouldn’t he leave her sobbing on the dock 
at Liverpool while he sailed away to Rio? Hué- 
son or Mersey, wouldn’t it be all the same t 
him? What was life to him but a procession 0! 
girls? He wasn’t a sailor with a girl in every 
port. He was that more modern mariner, 4 
traveler with a love on every liner. Hot sham 
that she had been one of them spurred Linda 
into action. She ran to the writing-room an¢ 
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dashed off a note, her hand shaking as she 
wrote: 

“Jt was nothing but a game. 

mber it that way.” ; 
che scrawled “Linda” beneath it, sealed it, 
and stuck it against the lamp on the table. 
“He'll meet it instead of me,” she said, her 
cheeks blazing, “‘and it'll tell him that there’s 
one girl his millions couldn’t knock over.” 

For hours she tossed in restless misery, then 
arose, dressed, and went back to the deck. 
Only a few loiterers lingered in the chairs, and 
they paid her no heed as she sought the darkest, 
most sheltered corner. She had just settled 
herself in it when Pat’s voice, gay and blithe as 
ever, startled her. 

“J’ye waited just five hours,” he told her, 
“but it’s worth it.” 

“J didn’t come out to meet you.”” Her heart 
pounded as thumpingly as the throb of the 
engines. 

“You didn’t say you wouldn’t.” 

“T’m saying it now.” 

“Jt’s too late. You're here, and I’m here.” 
He leaned close, his nearness gripping her. 
“What’s the answer, Linda?” 

“T wrote it to you.” 

“Wrote it? When?” 

“Tonight. I left it for you in the writing- 
room.” 

“J didn’t get it. Linda, don’t you love me 
at all?” 

“Love?” She tried to laugh, but the sound 
came miserably strangled. ‘‘Do you usually 
buy it ready-made?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said 
solemnly. “I know that I love you, and I’ve 
hoped—I guess I’ve even prayed the best I 
know how—that you’d love me. I haven't 
such an awful lot to offer any girl, but what I’ve 
got is ali yours, Linda dear. I'll work for you, 
and take care of you, and love you till I die. 
I suppose you think this is pretty swift. 
Maybe it is, but I’ve been waiting ever since I 
grew up to find you, and I'd be a fool if I 
didn’t know you when I did. Haven't I any 
chance? Is there some one else?” 

“Not with me.”’ She fought the longing to 
touch his bright head so perilously close to her 
hand. “I haven’t specialized in men the way 
you have in girls.” 

“Specialized? Girls?” He puzzled over her 
indictment. “I don’t run to girls. I’ve 
worked too hard to bother. for one thing. 
Then I guess I’ve always known that no one 
can eat his cake and have it, and I kept holding 
out for you. That’s honest. That’s what love 
means to me, playing square.” 

“Do you tell that to every girl?” 

“I never told it to any girl before, because 
I've never loved any other girl.” 

“You liar!” 

Swiftly he drew away from her, his face as 
clouded with shocked, hurt amazement as if she 
had struck him. 

“Oh, if you feel that way,” he said, and 
walked off from her. . 


Let’s re- 


FoR an instant she yearned to call him back, 

to tell him that down in her soul she did 
not believe the tale of his reckless philandering, 
but her own grief in the knowledge forbade 
capitulation, 

“I don’t care,” she told herself. “I don’t 
care,” and sobbed till dawn showed the gulls 
and cormorants circling out from the dark 
mountains of the Irish coast. 

With the valiant effort of a hopeless misery 
that knows it must face forward she pulled 
herself up from the slough of despond before 
the Verdonia steamed into the Mersey. She 
was wan with sorrow and sleeplessness, how- 
ever, a shadowed sister of the bravely ad- 
venturing Linda who had set out from New 
York, when from her deck chair she gazed on 
the thickening forest of masts of the ships of 
the Seven seas, The Near East, having 
digested Havelock Ellis, regarded her with 
analytical attention as she stared unseeing 
toward the shores of England, The Snake- 


You Meet Such Nice People 


Charmer’s follower gazed at her speculatively 
from the depths of his first wife’s chair. 

“Sick?” he asked. “I missed you, but I 
can’t say I’m not grateful to you for staying 
ofistage. It gave me a chance to settle with 
Edna. We’re going to be married in London.” 

“Again?” 

“Sure!” He grinned a little sheepishly. 
“You see,” he said, as if in defense of a weak- 
ness, ‘‘Edna’s the only woman I’m dead sure 
ever loved me for myself. I was an oil driller, 
and she was a waitress in a camp restaurant, 
the first time we were married. That’s how I 
know. No matter how she bawls me out, I 
know that Edna cared for old Patterson Coles 
when she had to stake him to his meals, and—” 

“For Patterson Coles? Are you Patterson 
Coles?” 


“QURE,” he said. ‘I thought every one knew 

it after the riot that girl raised on the dock. 
Say, I was sorry about that. I’d have weak- 
ened, too, and gone back for her, if I hadn't 
seen Edna coming aboard. Lucky, wasn’t it? 
Even at that, though, it hasn’t been smooth 
sailing. There’s a fool girl on this boat whom 
I haven’t even seen, but who sends me letters. 
Edna’s got them, and she says this Linda’ll 
have to swim ashore. Now what can I do 
about it?” 

“What is the name,” Linda demanded, “of 
the fellow from Houston?” 

“You ought to know it better than any one.” 

“T don’t.” 

“It’s Perry, Patrick Perry. He sells cotton 
for the Redman crowd. Why?” 

“T want to tell him,” Linda said, “that I'm 
going to be Mrs. Patrick Perry.” 

“Attagirl,” said the oil millionaire. “That's 
the way all you women do it.” 

She heard his chuckling laughter following 
her to Pat’s chair, but Pat wasn’t there. In- 
stead, the middle-aged, spectacled man was 
rolled in it, holding forth to Miss Menken, who 
looked up at Linda with a start. 

**I—I want to speak to you,” she said. 

She scrambled out of her rug and drew the 
girl a little farther off. 

“Linda,” she said. “I want to ask youa favor. 
Mr. Sampston is going to Birmingham. I shall 
probably see him often while we're there. 
Harriet’s promised me that she'll say nothing, 
and I want you to do the same.” 

“About what?” 

“That we're school-teachers,’”’” Miss Menken 
said. 

“Qh, I won't, I won't,” Linda shouted. 

She danced along the deck until she saw 
Pat's broad back leaning over the rail as he 
stared toward the towers and spires of Liver- 
pool, but with the sight of his evident dejection 
a terrifying compunction seized her. Would he 
still love her after her arrogance, her cruelty, 
her unbelief? She crept to the rail beside him 
and slipped her hand into his own. He looked 
down at it and lifted startled eyes to her face. 

“Are you real?” he asked her. 

“I’m real,” she said breathlessly, “and 
sorry, and twenty-three years old, and I paint 
and powder and lipstick, and I teach in the 
Fourth Ward School of Middletown.” 

“Well, what if you do?” 

“T want you to know all this so that, if you 
want, you can take back what you said about— 
loving me.” 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “what has that got 


to do with love?” He bent over to draw her 


within the circle of his arm. 

“Say it again,” she pleaded. 

“T love you.” : 

“T love you,” she said dreamily. 

His arm held her closer. ; 

“They'll see you.” 

“Who will?” 

“People.” 

“T don’t care. I’ve met no one but you— 
ever.” 

“You meet,” she said, her face raised 
audaciously near to his own, ‘ 
people—traveling.” 


‘such nice 


Right for 
PICNIC 
LUNCH 


When vou are making up a picnic 
lunch for the motor tour or boat 
cruise, or wonder what to serve for 
asummer meal, remember this tasty 
and nourishing food that is delicious 
to eat just as it comes, without 
cooking—or can be served in many 
appetizing dishes— 


NorweEGIAN 


Kippered Herrings 


AND KIPPER SNACKS 


(Always Look for “NORWAY 
These choicest filets of NOR- 
WEGIAN sea fish are packed in 
sanitary tins — boneless, dressed, 
with heads and tails removed, and 
ready to eat. When on a motor tour, 
you can buy them anywhere, for a 
satisfying meal or a snack in be- 
tween. At home they are easily pre- 
pared in delicious recipes, saving 
bother and trouble on warm days. 


Try these tasty dishes! 


These recipes tested and 0 
Ir 
Norwegian Kippered Herring Salad 
One 8-oz. can Norwegian Kippered Herring; 1 cup 
cold boiled potatoe 1b 


yn the Lahel\ 


parsley; | small onion, choppec 4 

14 teaspoon salt; 4g teaspoon pepper; | hard cooked 
egg; Mayonnaise. Flake the herring in small pieces. 
Put potatoes into a bow! with the parsley, onion, 
capers, salt and pepper. Add the fish and mix with 
sufficient mayonnaise to hold the ingredients to- 
gether. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. Garnish with 
mayonnaise and slices of egg. Sprinkle with paprika- 
This makes 6 servings 

Norwegian Kippered Herring Sandwiches 
One 8-oz. can Norwegian Kippered Herring, minced: 
1 tablespoon chopped pimiento; '4 cupful chopped 
celery; '4 cupful mayonnaise; 1 tablespoon chopped 
green pepper; bread; salt to taste; butter. To the 
minced Kippered Herring, add the celery, p miento, 
and green pepper; mix together wel, mosten with 
mayonnaise and season with salt to taste. Use asa 
filling for white bread sandwiches, making them 
thin and dainty. This makes about 8 full-sized 


and wi-hes 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A SANE MAN PHONING TO HIS DENTIST 


“Just want you to look them over, Doctor. 
Nothing wrong, I think. I’ve kept them... 


LEAN 


E is not scared. His sound sense 

tells him to see his dentist 
twice a year—and in the meantime, 
he keeps his teeth clean. 

The same good sense tells him to 
buy a dentifrice for the purpose of 
keeping teeth, gums, and mouth 
clean—not to cure some frightful or 
imaginary disease of teeth or gums. 

Since boyhood he has known that 
the surest way to healthy teeth and 
strong teeth is c/ean teeth. When he 
chooses his dentifrice he selects one 
made to clean—one made with the 
sole purpose of cleaning, and clean- 
ing better. 

Most people use the same dentifrice 
he uses. Most dentists recommend 
that same dentifrice. It is Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—designed by 
Colgate & Company for the ex- 
press purpose of doing the one thing 


FREE to the readers of this publication—a sam- 
ple of the dentifrice most Americans use 
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that leading dental authorities agree 
a dentifrice must do. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is made to 
clean teeth, and it cleans them better 
by the following method: As you 
brush, it breaks into a sparkling, 
bubbling foam; in this foam is cal- 
cium carbonate, a finely ground pow- 
der which loosens clinging food par- 
ticles, and polishes all tooth surfaces. 
Next, this foam, in a detergent, wash- 
ing Wave, sweeps over teeth, tongue, 
gums, washing all surfaces, removing 
the very causes of tooth decay. 

Colgate’s attempts to do no more 
than clean, because dentists say that 
a dentifrice should do no more. Rely 
on your dentist to cure—rely on 
Colgate’s to clean. 


Est. 1800 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 204-G, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 


Name 


Address 


City Strate 


In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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The Studio Furnishes A 
Bachelor Apartment 
(Continued from page 42) 


as well as good lines in each piece of furniture, 
As the living-room is long and narrow with the 
fireplace in the center of one long wall) we 
placed the sofa against the wall directly 9 
site the fireplace, which left the central portion 
of the room open. In front of the sofa is an 
old English coffee table which serves many 
purposes. At either side of the fireplace is an 
easy chair, each with a good light near by and 
a table for the essential book, magazine, and 
ash tray. This makes a large and pleasant 
grouping with the fireplace as the center of 
interest, though each individual group is com. 
plete in itself. The long table at one end of the 
room balances the two windows at the other 
end, and adds a decorative quality, for it is a 
fine old table with gracefully modeled pedestal 
ends. The piece of old damask on the wall 
above it, and the pair of lamps converted from 
old brass candlesticks complete this perfectly 
balanced group. The fireplace itself is the cen- 
ter of another wall group with the bit of ancient 
brocade hung over it between the wrought- 
iron electric sconces and the Chinese vases 
balancing each other at the ends of the shelf. 

The furniture throughout the apartment is 
of oak or walnut, heavy, well-made, and of ex- 
cellent design. The upholstered furniture is 
equally good and meets the demands for sturdi- 
ness. When modern reproductions are made 
and finished with great care it is quite possible 
to use them in conjunction with really old 
pieces, as we have done here. 


The Color Scheme 

Colorful interest may be the last essential, 
but it is extremely important, for colors add 
materially to the qualities of comfort and 
sturdiness. In the living-room the walls are 
painted and antiqued over a light buff—a tone 
that blends well with the oak furniture. The 
rug, also part of the background, is sand-taupe. 
The large sofa is rich, deep brown with a hint 
of gold woven in it, and the bright cushions of 
terra-cotta keep it from being too dull. One 
chair, to the left of the fireplace, has a tapestry 
cover of deep terra-cotta, while the one to the 
right has a slip-cover of hand-blocked English 
linen, in which are combined in a conventional 
pattern blue, green, brown, and terra-cotta. 
The curtains (one of which may be seen in the 
photograph of the dining alcove) are a heavy 
flat damask of rich terra-cotta, a serviceable 
material with an interesting pattern, but no 
sheen. There are other necessary bits of color 
in the room—the Oriental rug on the hearth, 
full of rich tones of blue, brown, and rose-red, 
the old fabrics hung on the walls, each bound 
with antique gilt galloon, the pictures, the 
lovely Chinese jars, and the many accessories. 

The dining alcove, opening from the living- 
room with a wide arch, is treated as part of the 
large room. There are the same walls, rugs, 
and curtains, with the delightful addition of 
beautiful old chairs and a table with twisted 
legs and stretchers. 

In the bedroom the same principles were fol- 
lowed, with a different color scheme. The 
walls are gray-green, the floor tan, and the 
furniture has the charming quality of age 
though all the pieces are reproductions made 
from carefully seasoned woods. The same 
| thought for comfort is here, for there is a bed- 
| side table with a good reading lamp, and the 

comfortable upholstered chair has a_ bridge 
lamp placed conveniently near. The linen used 
for curtains and slip-cover shows a modernized 
Jacobean pattern worked out in brown, a bit 
of green, blue, with raspberry red predominat- 
ing in the Jowers. This latter color is used for 
the bedspread, an especially serviceable one 
for a man’s room, as it is made of a tapestry 
like fabric ordinarily used for upholstery. The 
rooms are livable, comfortable, full of color, 
‘and yet distinctly masculine, as they should 
‘be in a bachelor’s apartment. 
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When a Child Adopts You 


(Continued from page 79) 


of successful adoption, the child adopts the 
parents, captures their hearts, and makes them 
forget entirely that he is not their own child, 
makes them wonder how they ever got on with- 
out him. As chairman of the Committee on 
Child Placing of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, I have many times seen a 
pitiful, little skin-and-bones waif transformed 
by wise mothering into a chubby baby, gur- 
giing with happiness; but the miracle of even 
such a transformation as this does not seem to 
me so extraordinary as that which happens to | 
an empty, childless home when a youngster 
takes possession. 

A year or two ago, a cultured, well-to-do 
woman—the kind of woman about whom one 
savs, “She has everything in the world’’—came 
to our Child Placing Agency. She wanted to 
adopt a baby. Her husband’s business was ex- 
acting and kept him hard at work every day, 
while she had almost endless leisure. She was 
bored and lonely and purposeless. The usual 
careful investigation was made, and Mrs. 
Wood's home was passed as a fine one in which 
a child would have good sensible training and 
every chance of happiness. But there remained 
one thing still to do—her husband had not yet 
been seen, and both prospective parents are al- 
ways consulted personally before a child is 
given into their care. Mr. Wood was im- 
patient at the request, could not see why it was 
necessary, and finally said that he could spare 
only two minutes. The investigator called at 
his office, and found him to be a busy executive, 


anxious to give his wife anything she wanted, 

but in other ways not at all interested in adopt- 

ing a child. He answered the questions ab- 

ruptly: Yes, yes, certainly he was willing. h sk 
Anything to please Mrs. Wood. We were sure en you as 


that baby Betty was gaining a loving mother, 
but it was a question whether her overworked 
father would pay much attention to her. 


A Child Who Changed a Man for baby talcum you mean 


The little girl was entrusted to them, and 


soon after, Mr. Wood’s business took them 
South. Six months later he returned to New 
York for a day or two. He called at the office 
of the Child Placing Committee, and to the 


amazement of nad nse gh eg ngs had the | Out of the bewildering con- —for three generations the 
fusion of tawdry boxes and fancv household standard. 

hour and a half just to talk about his child. The 
crisp, hurried executive, absorbed in business, titles, the name Mennen stands When vour baby’s health is so 
had given way to another person, a proud, out as the original borated baby dependent on his daily comfort 
— a , for ‘ = to tell talcum, vour assurance of purity and well-being, vou owe it to 

daughter, thrilled by the marked preference and excellence in talcum powder —_ him and to yourself to insist on 


she had shown for his society, and, of course, 
exuding pictures of her from every pocket. 
The last thing he said was: 

“Talk about children owing their parents | 
anything! We'll never be able to pay what we 
owe that baby. She’s waked us up and made 
us young again. She’s just what we have 
wanted for years, and we didn’t know it.”’ 

Often friends say wonderingly to Mrs. Wood, | 
“How could you tie yourself down so, when 
you were free to travel or do anything you 
wanted?” 

And this is her answer: “I have traveled, 
and I have never seen anything that has in- 
terested me so much and so enriched my life as 
watching this child grow and learn has. I 
would not exchange this experience for any I 
have ever heard of.” 

‘Those who have plenty of money and 
leisure are not the only ones who derive an un- 
expected happiness from loving and serving a 
child. Here is a letter from a workingman into 
Whose home came little Italian Anthony. 

“We are very glad at present time for per- 
fect condition in health of Anthony. He is very 
happy boy, now he walk alone, and his face is The famous Mennen standard size 
beautiful red face. He sing time to time; he | shaker package of Borated Talcum 
talk few words, as for Good-by, he say: by. He Mennen Baby Package—50c used and recommended for 50 years 
call mamma and papa, and other words. Two standard size shaker boxes of Mennen Borated by physicians, nurses and mothers 
Anthony is intelligent boy and everything that | Talcum and a liberal tube of Mennen Baby Oint- everywhere. 
we do, he soon give imitation. Strong in health, | ment in an attractive nursery container. 


Mennen. And it costs so little 
to give him this comfort. 

The Mennen Company, New- 
ark, N. J. The Mennen Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mennen Puff Box—$1 
Something entirely new. An at- 
tractively decorated package 

above) of Mennen Borated Tal- 
cum with a luxurious puff Gin 
pink or blue) for the nursery and 
dressing table. Always readv, 
always convenient. Inner top 
hermetically seals powder. Eas- 
ily removed with special opener. 


Mennen Shaker Package—25c 


In using advertisements see page 6 133 
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ou will Appreciate 
those Added Hours 
of Leisure 


OU will be surprised how the hard, disagreeable work of 

Y washday disappears when the Maytag does your washing. 

You will appreciate those added hours of leisure that the 

Maytag gives you because of its faster, easier, cleaner washing. 

Ample time to do the other things that you want to do—things 
that are “crowded out”’ on the ordinary washday. 


Phone—use a Maytag next washday without obligation or 
expense. Test for yourself the big capacity of the life-lasting, 
heat-retaining cast-aluminum tub. Prove the unusual helpful- 
ness of the Maytag and its many outstanding features. Remem- 
ber, if it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 


Laundering.”’ 
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A post card request 
brings our interest- 
“Better 


ethods of Home 


When a Child Adopts You 


lovely in heart, red in the face, quiet in the life 
intelligent, beautiful, it is the boy that God 
gives us.” 

Not a word in this letter to reveal that the 
little orphaned boy is not his own son, because 
_as the last few words show so plainly, he feels 
that red-cheeked Anthony is his own—literally 
a gift of God. He hasn’t time to wonder 
whether the child will be grateful to his foster 
parents when he grows up; this father knows 
only that he is grateful for Anthony. 

The most absorbing interest in the world is 
to watch something grow, and of all growing 
things, a baby is the most fascinating. Yet 
there are so many childless homes, growing 
duller, and more humdrum and habit-bound, 
and older every year. Young people marry 
and look forward with natural hope and ex- 
pectation to having children, and when none 
come, they become accustomed to the spotless 
order and the undisturbed quiet of their days, 
and if, as they enter middle age, they tend to 
become a little narrow, selfish, and fussy, they 
do not notice it. But they do notice that they 
, are out of the fellowship of their neighbors— 
other young couples with their fraternity of 
interest, humorously exchanging pictures and 
stories of their youngsters, telling how Dr. 
Holt’s baby book came to the rescue when 
Jackie had the croup up in the country far from 
| the doctor; arguing excitedly new ideas about 
controlling youthful tempers and teaching the 
multiplication tables. The wife notices that 
the freedom she has boasted of— “It’s so nice 
to go whenever and wherever you want without 
having to think of children’—palls sometimes. 
She wakes up in the morning and says, “‘What 
shall I do today?” She has to seek something 
todo. And her husband notices that dinner is 
a silent meal; they have less and less in common 
to talk about. Finally they face the truth— 
they need youth in the house. Slowly, after 
much talk and thought, they make up their 
minds to adopt a child. They look at this one 
and that one, and can not quite decide to take 
the step, and then some small person looks up 
at them trustingly or tucks a confiding, soft, 
little hand in one of theirs, and the decision is 
made. There is no escape. The child has 
adopted them. 


Every Home Needs a Child 
It is no wonder that we as individuals are 
slow to realize that every home needs a child, 
when it took society literally hundreds of years 
to see the simpler truth that every child needs 
ahome. It is only twenty-eight years since it 
first dawned on us in New York that children 
do not belong in institutions. Up to that time 
we had worked for bigger and finer orphan 
asylums. In our foundling hospitals we had 
striven for spotless nurseries, for the most 
conscientious nurses, the most hygienic fur- 
nishings, the most antiseptic methods. And 
we learned that, even if we attained all these, 
when it came to saving a child, they amounted 
'to nothing. Little abandoned babies, who 
| were picked up from doorsteps and hallways 
|and parks and churches and were brought 
/to a scientifically correct institution, wailed 
through a few brief months of misery and then 
peso teh sl left this world that did not 
| want them. In 1896, for example, 366 mother- 
| less infants were tucked into the rows of white 
‘cots in the infants’ hospital on Randall's 
Island. In April, 1897, only twelve were still 
living. It was evident that foundlings brought 
to the institution under six months of age had 
practically no chance at all. So, with a mor- 
tality of 96.7 percent facing them, the officials 
studied the situation; and making due allow- 
ance for inadequate buildings, for an 1n- 
suilicient number of nurses, and for the 
difiiculties of dieting motherless waifs, they 
came to the one inescapable and startlingly 
simple conclusion, “A child needs a mother. | 
A nurse in a large institution may be kind and 
expert, but she can not take the place of 4 
' mother who loves and cuddles her child into 4 
| desire to live. 
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Hygienic Freedom 
Such As Women Never Knew Before 


Peace-of-Mind . . . Comfort . . . Immaculacy 


Disposal 


and 2 other 
important 
factors 


(T) Disposed of 
i as easily as 
tissue. No laundry. 
This New Way is Changing the Hygienic Habits 
of Millions by Banishing the Hazards of Old 
Ways—Positive Protection, Plus an End Forever Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
‘ he Probl if Di I super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
we own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as ab- 


. sorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 


By ELten J. BuckLanp, Registered Nurse It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
: ; no embarrassment of disposal. 
OU wear gayest, sheerest gowns with- It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus True protection— 
out fear; you meet every, social and busi- ends all fear of offending. 
ness exactment in peace-of-mind and comfort, bent as ordinary cotton. 
this new way. ; Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 

It supplants the hazards and uncertainties 
of the old-time “sanitary pad” with protection 
that is absolute. Millions of women are flock- 
ing to its use. 

The name is Kotex. Doctors urge it. Nurses 
employ it. Women find in it the scientific 
solution of their oldest hygienic problem. Its You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
use will make a great difference in your life. department stores everywhere, without hesi- 

3 taney, simply by saying “Kotex.” Comes in 
What Kotex is sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women the Regular and Kotex-Super. @ Obtain without 
in the better walks of life Kotex Company, 180 
have discarded the inse- ; North Michigan Ave., by ponte “Kotex.” 
cure “sanitary pads” of Chicago, Ill. 


yesterday anc adopted Pas - “Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
only sanitary pad embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 

It is the only pad made by this company 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 


“Supplied also thro.. ending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


Kotex Regular: Kotex-Super: No laundry—discards as 
West Disinfecting Co. vanes . 65 per dozen 90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 


In using advertisements see page 6 135 
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THE yew DIXIE 
as dainty ak glass or porcelain 


--- pet, bit a cent a piece 


... especially made for use in 
the home, to avoid the trouble 
of washing and polishing glasses, 
and to save the expense of broken 
tumblers and goblets. 


A lovely, glass-sized cup —grace- 
ful yet sturdy —whose delicately 
glazed surface gives it the appear- 
ance of dainty china. Its grace 
finely emphasized by the charm- 
ing Adam decoration. 


This Dixte, indeed, will win the 
instant approval of your guests 
at afternoon or evening entertain- 
ments, at the bridge or tea table, 
at your dance, on outings or 
when motoring. 


You cannot really conceive how 
beautiful it is unless you hold it 
in your hand—therefore our offer 
to send you a sample carton with- 
out cost or obligation. Please fill 
in the coupon, tear it out and 
mail it today. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
Easton, Pa 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 
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New York babies wanted mothers, and died 


doctor's thorough examination reveals whether 


| When a Child Adopts You 
| 


if they didn’t get what they wanted. In the 
| effort to supply their need, the idea of “board- 
ing mothers” was tried. Warm-hearted women 
|with a gift for taking care of children were 
given each a baby boarder, and paid a small 
weekly sum for the child’s maintenance. And 
|the babies thrived! The terrible mortality 
| among the foundlings was cut in half the very 
| first year. Since then the idea has grown and 
| expanded, until today every social worker who 
| has to deal with children knows that motherly 
| tenderness has real therapeutic value. It helps 
a child to struggle through the difficult first 
| year. After that age it has incalculable mental 
|and spiritual value. In a study of gro foster 
| children, placed by our Committee, who have 
|reached the age of 18, Miss Sophie van S. 
| Theis found that those children who had spent 
their first five years in a home, even though it 
was characterized by shiftlessness, drunken- 
ness, and dirt, had a better chance to grow up 
| into self-respecting, responsible adults than the 
| youngsters who had spent their formative 
years in an orphan asylum. There seems to 
be no possible doubt of the curative value of 
family life, mother love and father love, on the 
| body and soul of a child. 


Emotions May Be Starved 

I wish we could as easily measure the en- 
| richment in the lives of a man and woman who 
take a child to bring up, for I believe that the 
need of grown people for young, helpless things 
to cherish and protect is vital and inherent, like 
the need for food and sleep and play. The 
/man who has never experienced the thrill of 
| having baby hands grab his finger possessively 
| and hang on, the woman who has never felt the 
| warmth of a downy head in the curve of her 
| shoulder, are almost as emotionally starved as 
| those who have never known what it is to fall 
in love. “We thought we were living a satis- 

factory life, but I am only beginning to realize 

how empty our life was before our boy came,” 
| writes a foster parent. In their letters, in their 
eager desire to talk about their children when 
we visit them or they come to see us, in the 
baby books they conscientiously fill with 
records, in the piles of snapshots they show us, 
in their struggles to conquer the first fear or 
indifference, and finally in the way they cling 
to a child through all imaginable difficulties, 
any one can read the story of these adopted 
parents. Their hearts were unsatisfied until 
they had a young thing to care for. Now they 
have a stake in the future, and their lives are 
complete. Often people come to us, saying 
that they would love to adopt a child if only 
they knew how he would turn out. 

“Won't he inherit the bad traits of his 
parents and come to a bad end in spite of all 
we can do?” 

“No,” we say. “You will take just about as 
much chance as you would with your own 
child. We admit that the family history and 
| early environment of many of the children are 
not encouraging, but if we honestly analyze the 
family history, and often the early environ- 
|ment, of the finest persons we know, we find 
| them far from flawless. And we think we can 
prove to you that, not its ancestry, but the 

training and environment that you give it, will 
make or break the average normal child.” 

A charming, highly-cultivated woman came 
to our office and wanted to adopt a certain 
little boy. We explained that the family 
history revealed some stupid, backward _rela- 
tives and others 
was a dark picture. She taughed and said: 

“If all my family history were analyzed as 
carefully as were the relatives and ancestors of 
this child, you would find just as bad. I am 
not afraid.” 

We always give the prospective parents as 
complete a history of the health, family, and 
early years of the child as we can secure. We 
explain that on the physical side there is prac- 
‘tically no danger of inherited disease. The 


it 


the child is healthy or not, and later develop- 
ments depend almost entirely on environment 
and care. Of course, the child will inherit 
such characteristics as color of eyes and hair 
and type of figire and shape of features, but 
the inheritance of mental characteristics is q 
much more complex and delicate matter. All 
of us have some ancestors and relatives of 
whom the less said, the better. All of us have 
in some degree the character traits of the whole 
human race. Our experience has shown that 
we take little more chance on the disposition 
and intellect of an adopted child than we do 
when we rear children of our own. Neverthe- 
less, to reassure prospective parents and to 
help our own staff to place children in homes 
where they will fit in nicely, a psychologist 
makes mental tests which tell almost accurately 
what their intellectual power is. 2 

Since the Child Placing Committee of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association be- 
gan its work twenty-eight years ago, 4000 
children have been placed in homes. Not all 
these were legally adopted, but they were all 
reared in the essential respects as if they were 
“own” children, and a careful study of those 
of eighteen or over shows that more than three- 
fourths of them turned out to be self-reliant, 
fine, young men and women. Some of them had 
come from the most terrible environments; 
many of them had very bad family histories; 
and yet they have turned out to be a credit to 
their foster parents. 


Exposing a Child to Culture 

Ellen was one of ten children in a family 
notoriously shiftless and slovenly, who traveled 
about gipsy fashion, living hand-to-mouth, 
sometimes in a deserted house, sometimes in a 
tumbledown shanty, sometimes in a tent. 
They were living in a box-car, destitute of food 
or clothing, when her mother was taken ill with 
typhoid, and the authorities stepped in. Ten- 
year-old Ellen was given to a cultured family 
whose only child had graduated from college 
and married. She went to school, did splendid 
work, and has grown into a happy, loving 
daughter as attractive, charming, and intelli- 
gent as if she had lived in this superior environ- 
ment all her life. Her foster parents idolize 
her. Over and over again stories like this occur 
in the records—stories of children picked up in 
bundles of hay by the roadside, fished out of 
ash-cans, or taken by the authorities from 
drunken, insane, or hopelessly irresponsible 
parents, who grow up and take their places 
naturally side by side with others born to every 
advantage. 

A study of these records can lead us to only 
one conclusion—that inheritance is not the 
chief determining factor in the question of how 
a child is going to turn out. Whether the 
child is your own or is adopted, the things that 
count are environment, training, wise affec- 
tion. His background does not greatly matter 
if he himself is normal and he goes into a home 
where he has understanding and sympathetic 
care. 

One foster parent says: “If any woman, 
wishing to adopt a child and hesitating because 
it might not turn out right, will treat that child 
as she would a rare plant or flower, and give it 
the care it needs, the attention, the coaxing, 
and the sunlight of her love, she need not fear 
the outcome. I think most children are like 
plants. Even scrubby ones will grow and 
blossom, if given the right care and a chance.” 

She knows, because she has won out with a 
girl who was a particularly difficult case, a 
child for whom even those of us who wanted to 
believe in her most, could got predict success. 

People come to realize jn odd and simple 
ways that the vague, unsatisfied longing they 
feel is really the want of a child. A woman 
apologized to a caller because the newspaper 
was strewn untidily about the living-room, and 
the caller tactlessly but without the slightest 
intent of hurting her friend, said: 
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When a Child Adopts You 


“sy dear, please don’t apologize. It is 
good to see something out of place in your 
home. It is usually so neat and orderly you 
youldn’t know anybody lived in it.” 

Instantly into this woman’s mind came 
pictures of her friends’ homes, of scooters and 
roller skates and little sweaters on the porch 
or in the hall, of low white fences in the middle 
of the living-room surrounding cooing babies 
and a heap of toys, of the cheerful disarray 
upstairs and down that told of youngsters in 
the house. In contrast, her own pretty 
rooms seemed empty and blank—“you 
wouldn’t know anybody lived in them.” In 
the moment of that poignant comparison, she 
made her decision to adopt a child. 

A man walking down the aisle of a crowded 
store caught sight of a sthall lost girl. The 
tears were rolling down her cheeks, but she 
knew a rescuer when she saw him. Un- 
hesitatingly she went to the arms of this big 
stranger and, with her arms clasped about his 
neck, announced that she had lost her mamma. 
Such guilelessness, such utter trust and confi- 
dence, are irresistible. This matter-of-fact 
man of forty, with a queer, bursting feeling in 
his heart, promptly proceeded to comfort her 
and to find and return her to her mamma. 
That day he told his wife about it, and said: 

“You are right. We must adopt a child. 
We should have done it long ago.” 


There are, as a rule, about 250,000 homeless | 


children in the United States, and only a little 
more than one-third of these win permanent 


homes. This should not be. These children | . 


would be happier and have infinitely greater 
chances of success and achievement if they 
were in the right kind of homes, and they 
would bring interest, happiness, and purpose to 
the childless men and women who open their 
hearts and homes to them. 

I have watched the children who come to 
our agency, played with them, talked to them, 
and I can not see that they are any different 
from children more fortunately situated, ex- 
cept, of course, in those cases where ill-treat- 
ment has made them afraid and distrustful, 
and these can be cured by kindness. I have 
known scores of men and women whose lives 
were made over by some one else’s child who 
came into their empty lives and took posses- 
sion. Asa mother and a grandmother myself, 
I feel that nothing can take the place of a 
child to love, and I am certain that no one 
need have any more fear of bringing up a 
foster child than of bringing up their own. 
One takes a chance in both cases, but it is 
worth it. As a foster mother expressed it to 
me not long ago, 


“The risk of adopting a child is great, but | 
the risk of growing old without a child is | 


greater.” 


The Story of Pajaro Cu 


(Continued from page 33) 


WAITED for Maria de Jesus Leon to point 

the obvious moral, but she did not. She 
tossed the flattened fortillas on the round top 
of the charcoal brazier and watched them 
absently as they turned from creamy white to 
a warm and pleasant brown. 

“And now, .famacita,” prompted Chato, the 
snub-nosed, ‘‘the reason why the Sefor Hawk 
and the Sefiora Raven are such enemies.” 

She smiled again, her entrancing, gentle smile. 
“Ah, my ninitos,” she said softly, “you can 
not really understand that story. Only a 
mother can know that it is much, much more 
than a legend brought down from the past to 
amuse the minds of little children. Perhaps 
some time you, Sefiorita, will think of me and 
this story. And perhaps you will say to your- 
self: ‘Ah, the ugly little children of Maria de 
Jesus Leon! Now I know how she felt about 
them. I can sympathize with her—and the 
poor Sefiora Raven’ 


“1S THAT time of the very long ago the 
” Sefiora Raven was white. She and the 
Sefior Hawk were the best of friends; they had 
never had a quarrel. One day the Seftor Hawk, 
feeling hungry, said to her, 

‘Tam going to fly out and find some baby 
birds to satisfy my hunger.’ 

“*My friend,’ said the Sefiora Raven, ‘your 
appetite for baby birds is the one thing I do 
not like about you. Promise me that you will 
never touch my babies. I love them so that I 
—_ die of sorrow if anything happened to 

em! 

“‘T promise willingly,’ answered the kind- 
hearted Sefior Hawk. ‘You and I are friends, 
and you may be sure that I shall not harm your 
nifos. But tell me, Sefiora Raven, how shall 
I know your children? Give me a good de- 
— of them so that I shall not make a mis- 
ake, 

“The infatuated Raven mother thought of 
her babies in their nest in the branches of a far, 
lone pine tree, 

. my friend,’ she sighed, ‘no de- 
scription of mine could do them justice! No 
words could tell you how lovely, how charming, 
how simputico they are! They are the most 
beautiful babies in the world, Sefior Hawk, and 
when you see them you will know them in- 
stantly, You will say, ‘Ai! These handsome 


ones, these guapos, can only be the children 
of the dear Sefiora Raven!’ ”’ 

““Wuy bien,’ said the Sefior Hawk, ‘I 
promise faithfully not to harm them.’ 

“Then he flew away, looking for his dinner 
across the woods and the valleys. The first 
nest he came to was made of fluffy cotton and 
tiny, colored feathers. And the baby birds who 
looked up at him were like little, shimmering 
butterflies. 

«47, que bonitos.’ cried the Sefior Hawk, peep- 
ing down at them through the leaves. “These 
must be the Sefiora Raven’s children. They 
are safe from my appetite. I shall go farther.’ 

“The next nest he came to was made of small 
twigs neatly woven together, and snuggled 
close to each other were two snow-white baby 
birds as soft and pretty as jasmine flowers. 
They made plaintive cooing sounds, as they 
saw the yellow eyes of the Sefor Hawk staring 
down at them through the branches. 

** ‘No,’ he mused, ‘t/ese must be the children 
of the dear Sefora Raven. For they are as 
white as she, and surely I have never seen 
prettier bird babies. Be quiet, my stomach, we 
must respect friendship.’ 

“And although he was unbearably hungry 
he honorably flew away. At last he came to a 
far, lone pine tree, and in the top he spied a 
scraggly nest, a dirty, haphazard nest made of 
a few sticks thrown together. Upon this in- 
secure platform there sat the ugliest, scrawniest 
baby birds the Hawk had ever seen. They were 
bare and brown, with long, ungainly necks, and 
mouths that reached from ear to ear. They 
had no feathers, only sharp, dagger-like quills 
that stuck out of their bodies like thorns from a 


chola cactus. And their voices lifted up in fear | 


were screeching and discordant. 

“* ‘Now, thanks be to God,’ said the pious 
Hawk, ‘I have found a meal at last!’ 

“So he swooped down into the ugly nest and 
ate them at a gulp. 

“Later in the day the Sefiora Raven returned 
to her home in the far, long pine tree. Ah, the 
grief and horror in her heart when she found 
the sticks scattered upon the ground, and in- 
stead of hungry, welcoming baby birds, only a 
few blood-spattered quills! 

“As fast as furious wings could carry her she 
flew to the Sefor Hawk. 

“*Ah, you villain, you traitor!’ she cried out 
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‘Chicken 


HE MOST economical way to 

buy choice chicken—pound 
for pound of usable meat. Packed 
in fine, flaky pieces (not minced), 
all prepared and cooked by master 
chefs—it reaches your pantry 
shelf in the most convenient form. 
No cooking is required. No hot 
kitchen preparation. No waste or 
bother. Just the finest, tenderest 
pieces of chicken you ever ate, 
all ready for sandwiches, salads 
and a host of fresh, inviting sum- 
mer dishes. Ask your grocer for 


R & R Boned Chicken. 


RICHARDSON & AOBBINS 
“Dover: A.“Delaware 
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Sprinkles lihe | 
Coo ling Balm 


on moist wam bodies 


Protection against prickly heat, soothing comfort through 


the long hot days with this gentle powder-lubricant 


ABIESrestless in hot, sultry weath- 

er... tiny, perspiring skin-folds 
that rub, grow moist, chafe . . . prickly 
rash that torments tender flesh—now, 
more than any other time during the 
year, women can judge the cooling com- 
fort of this marvelous baby powder— 
Johnson’s. 


It’s really a cream in powder form. 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder lu- 
bricates the skin, covers it with a pro- 
tecting veil of powder, so that there is 
no friction and hence no irritation or 
chafing. More, because this powder is 
so cotton-soft, it is a super-absorbent 
of moisture. No matter what the tem- 
perature, this fragrant powder helps 
keep baby cool, fresh. Fluffy, flaky, 
pure— its effect on the skin is lotion-like 

healing and caressing. 


Make this 
simple hand test — 


Rub your palms to- 


gether briskly and no- 

tice how the skin grows > 

warm and moist. Re- 

peat the motion, using . \ 

Baby and 
oilet Powder. There 

as no friction, no en- Qe 


suing warmth. 


Johnson's has for its base Italian talc, 
chosen because its tiny particles are so 
round, so soft, so fluffy. It is blended 
with a boracic compound and faint, 
clean-smelling scents. Because of its 
fine texture it cannot clog the pores. It 
only protects. 

After his bath, every time diapers 
are changed, cover the tender skin- 
folds with a generous sprinkling of 
Johnson's Baby and Toilet Powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect without a flaw or blemish, give him 
care that will keep him always beauti- 
ful. (The square-sided can is conven- 
iently tucked into a hand-satchel on an 
outing to the seashore or mountains.) 


basy Tena First, give your baby his 
daily bath with Johnson's 
1 Baby Soap. Then sprinkle- 
rhe | his body freely with John- 
| son’s Baby and Toilet 
Powder. Finally relieve 


roughness, rash,oranyskin 
disorder with Johnson's 


Baby Cream. 


YOUR DRUGGIST is 


more 


than a 


merchant 
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The Story of Pajaro Cy 


jin terrible grief. ‘Thou without shame, sin ver. 


guenza, you have broken your promise, 
oath of friendship!’ 

“What? What?’ stammered the Startled 
Hawk. ‘No, no, my friend, I have done 
nothing!’ 

* ‘You lie, you lie!’ screamed the distracted 
|mother. ‘You have eaten my babies!’ 

“*Calm yourself,’ soothed the kind-hearted 
Hawk. ‘There is some mistake, | assure you, 
Tell me where your nivios live, and | shall show 
you how wrong is your accusation.’ 

‘In a far, lone pine tree,’ moaned the 
Sefora Raven. ‘My beautiful, beautiful chil. 
dren!’ 

“ ‘What!’ 
things?’ 

“Then the Sefora Raven ceased her moaning 

/and fixed the astonished Hawk with a deadly 
smoking-hot gaze. Her words all but choked a 

| her throat. 

| “*In time I might have forgiven you for eat- 

| ing my children,’ she said slowly, ‘but your lack 
of intelligence and your insult I shall never for. 
| get or forgive!’ 

“Neither did she. Her white feathers turned 
black with sorrow, and to this day she stil] 
wears mourning for her ugly but precious 

| babies who were eaten by the Hawk.” 


your 


cried the Hawk. ‘Those ugly 


“AS FOR me,” spoke up Julio decisively, “I 
feel sorry for the Hawk. I think the 
Sefiora Raven was a very foolish person.” 

“Ninito,” answered Maria de Jesus Leon 
softly, “I told you that only a mother would 
understand that story.” 

“Now, Mamacita,” directed Chato drowsily, 
“now is the time for the story of Pajaro Ci, 
and the reason why the birds stopped talking.” 

Outside in the warm, scented night ther 
came the distant, lonely hoot of an owl. Maria 
de Jesus Leon listened, one finger upraised. 

“There! Do you hear? Even now Tecolote 
is flying through the darkness, trying to find 
the treacherous bird who is responsible for all 
his troubles. Do you hear? He calls ‘Cu! Cu! 
through the night and is never answered, For 
Pajaro Ca is hiding. He is afraid to show his 
face among honest and honorable birds. 


ms THE long ago, when birds could speak, 
and the high god Tonatfuh ruled, the 
Pigeon, Pajaro Ca, was a mournful brown bird. 
And every month, when the moon was full and 
the birds held ‘heir council meeting, Pajaro Ci 
would fill the air with his complaints. 

““*Mirame, mirame, he would chant with his 
doleful voice. ‘Look at me, my brothers, and 
see how ugly Iam! Perico, the parrot, shines 
like green water, the Egret is white as a cloud. 
Huitzel, the Humming-bird, carries the colors 
of the sunset on his back and under his throat. 
And the Cardinal—only look at his beauty! 
Like a rose dipped into wine! Only I'am 
brown and dingy and sad—ah, pity my blight- 
ing sorrow!’ A 

“At last spoke Aguila, the mighty Eagle, 
Chieftain of all the birds. ‘I am weary of the 
voice of Pajaro CG forever moaning and sigh- 
ing. We are what we are. The good god, 
Tonatiuh, has seen fit to give some of us 
beauty; to others he gives swift, powerful 
wings, and to others he gives advanced wis 
dom. Surely it is best to accept our lot, what- 
ever it may be. But since the Pigeon makes us 
all uncomfortable, I am willing to consider his 
problem, and see if we can help him. . 

‘You, Tecolote, the Owl, you are very Wise, 
what do you say in this matter? Is there any 
way in which we can help to make our brother 
Pigeon more beautiful?’ 

“Now, Tecolote, the Owl, was not really s0 
wise, but he had won for himself a great rept: 
tation by sitting in silence with his chin against 
his neck and opening and closing his great am 
ber eyes. He cleared his throat and blinked 
learnedly while the other birds waited with 
silent respect, and at last he spoke solemnly, 
weighing each word. 
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The Story of Pajaro Ca 


« ‘Let us give brother Pigeon the beauty he 


wuThe Eagle Jefe made a sound that suggested 
a snort of disgust. ‘Sas!’ he said inelegantly. 
‘Can we make him over, then?’ . 

“Tecolote received - the sarcasm with un- 
ruffled, blinking dignity. ‘Beauty, like wis- 
dom, can be acquired,’ he said pompously. ‘Let 
each bird of colored plumage give Pajaro Ca 
one feather. He will never be able to com- 
plain again of his lack of vivid color. For of 
each and every shade and tone of which he 
might be envious he will carry a sample on his 
back. He would be muy bien satisfecho.’ 

“ ‘But what of us?’ the other birds clamored. 
‘We, too, are proud of our plumage. And the 
loss of even one feather we consider to be a cir- 
cumstance of sorrow. Why, then, should we 
willingly part with one to gratify the whim of a 
silly bird who has never done anything to war- 
rant our generosity?” 

“T have thought of that, too,’ said the Owl 
with dignity. ‘Let it not be supposed that 
Pajaro Ca should be given so great a gift with- 
out some adequate service. Let him become 
our messenger; let him do our errands for us. 
And when the Eagle Jefe wishes to call us to 
special council, Pajaro Ca shall carry the sum- 
mons to all parts of the Winged Kingdom.’ 


“THEN the clamor of the birds turned to a 
murmur of approbation. For they sorely 


needed a messenger who could be trusted to do | 


their errands. And the lordly Aguila, Chief 
of the Birds, said, ‘Is it so agreed, Pajaro Ca?’ 


“‘Ah, yes, ah, yes, con mucho gusto!’ cried | 


the Pigeon in delighted excitement. 

“So each one of the lovely-plumaged birds 
selected a choice feather, and with a great deal 
of noise and ceremony they made their presen- 
tations. They covered him over from head to 
tail with the prettiest, finest feathers, red and 
blue and shimmering green, golden and white 
and purple. So that when they had finished 
he was garbed in a rainbow raiment. His was 


the beauty of earth and sky and of sunlit glint- | 


ing waters. 
“And the erstwhile mournful Pigeon went 
out of his mind with joy. 


‘Ah, how pretty [ am!’ 

“So the council meeting ended in a spirit of 
great friendliness. But alas! it was all to be 
changed very soon. For the foolish Pajaro Ca, 
incapable of keeping a promise, repented the 
bargain he had made. His sole thought was of 
his new adornment, and he spent the most of 
his time looking down at himself in some quiet 
pool, murmuring, ‘Ai, gue bonito soyl’ He 
could never be trusted to deliver a message, 
and when he knew that some bird wished to find 
him he would hide among the banana leaves 
and refuse to answer the summons. 

“There came a time when the Eagle Chief- 
tain wished to call a special council. And he 
summoned the sulky Pdjaro C4 and com- 
manded him to carry the message. 

“Ah, the brainless, worthless Pajaro Ca! He 
did not even try to obey. Instead he found a 
pool in the jungle where he could see his daz- 
dling reflection. And there he strutted up and 
down, spreading out his shimmering wings, 
murmuring down to his mirrored self, ‘Ah, how 
lovely am!’ 

“So when the Jefe of all the birds came to 

the place of council he found not one of the 
Winged tribe present, and his anger was hot 
and terrible. 
_ “On furious, powerful wings he flew, swoop- 
ing down on the guiltless birds, striking at 
them with his great, yellow talons, slashing at 
them with his beak. 

“Terrorstricken, they fled before him, their 
broken feathers falling in clouds. And when at 
last the punishment ceased, they gathered 
tremblingly together. 

‘ ‘Were you called to council?’ 

- ‘Not I, Brother Huitzl.’ 

Nor I, nor I!’ the chorus rose. 


“Then they began bitterly blaming each | 


He strutted, and | 
hopped, and spread out his wings, chanting, | 


SUDDEN downpour. Clothes 
popes streaked—make- 
up ruined. A proffered umbrella. 
A smile, radiant with the loveli- 
ness of clean bright teeth. Nat- 
ural beauty triumphant. Tue 
Smice Test ,.. could you pass it 
now? 


To every woman moments must come 
that test true, natural beauty. When all 
the little artifices and aids-to-beauty fail. 

Each time you smile is such a test. 
For then natural loveliness is revealed. 
Or its lack uncovered. In a moment or 
two you have been judged. Strictly 
judged, if by a man. 

Only sparkling cleanness of teeth can give 
true beauty here. If they lack that you can- 
not conceal the fact. If they have it, no 
adornment is needed. 

This is the one natural loveliness a// 
women can have. It is simpler than any 
other care you take. 


SPEND but 4 minutes daily, using a Dr. 
West's Tooth Brush, brushing away 
from the gums. Two minutes at night, 
two in the morning. 

By tens of thousands, women are find- 
ing that this famous brush not only 
cleans thoroughly —but polishes as it cleans. 
See why this is so: 

It is small, has a sloping, tuftless end. 
Thus goes clear back between teeth and 
cheek, easily. Or easily reaches every 
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hen BEAUTY 


depends solely on 
your SMILE + 


What then? 


part of the inner jaw-curve. But bristles 
always remain erect — for cleaning and 
polishing. The brush-body is double- 
convex in shape (end-to-end, side-to- 
side), And the pointed bristle-tufts have 
extra space between them. Thus you 
clean crevices, and spaces between teeth, 
otherwise left untouched. 


a 


Don't try to wear out your Dr. West's 
brush, It is durable; may still /ook serv- 
iceable after the splendid polishing abil- 
ity is impaired. That's why dentists, 
using Dr. West’s for their own teeth, 
get new brushes monthly. This being 
sure costs little; benefits much! 

You can make no better investment 
today than a Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
for each one in your family. Adult's, 
50c; Youth's, 35c; Child's 25¢; Special 
Gum Massage Brush, 75c. 


SEE HOW your Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush is protected from handling. 
First sterilized; then sealed in glassine 
envelope, inside the usual carton! 
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“*Y OUR trip evidently did you a world of good. 


© 1027 


What happened?” 


“Big specialist ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— 


no medicine—yjust water. 


I drank gallons and gallons during the weeks I was there. 


Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a 


glass but it was worth every penny. 
laughing at?” 


It worked miracles for me. What are you 


“Laughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. While you were away my 


doctor ordered me to drink water, too. 


in my life.” 


Some people cannot be made to realize 
the value of drinking water freely un- 
less they pay a big price for it. Yet 
pure water—drunk as regularly at home 
as it is taken at the spas—will often 
produce health “miracles”. Nowadays 
good doctors agree that almost every- 
body, except those who need a spe- 
cially selected diet, should drink six to 
eight glasses of water a day—one before 
breakfast, one in the forenoon, one in 


the afternoon, one before going to bed, 
and one with each meal. 


More than two-thirds of the weight of 
the body is water; water forms the 
bulk of the blood. If the blood does 
not get the water it needs, it will ab- 


sorb water from the tissues of the body 
and be over-loaded with harmful waste 


Lots of it—8 glasses every day. 
to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. 


Told me 
And I never felt better 


products as well. Poisons are elimi- 
nated largely by means of the water we 
drink. If too little is taken, they tend 
to remain in the body. 


This summer you probably will be 
motoring, hiking, or camping out in the 
country. Take care that the water you 
drink is pure. Sometimes those cool and 
inviting brooks, springs and old wells 
carry deadly typhoid germs. 


To be safe, make an ap- 
pointment with your doc- 
tor for inoculation against 
typhoid fever. 


To keep in the best physi- 


cal trim drink plenty of 
Nature’s marvelous health- 
giver—pure water. 


Medical experts warn us that those who 
neglect to drink sufficient water will even- 
tually pay the penalty. Symptoms of di- 
gestive disturbance, headaches, muscular 
and neuralgic pains, dullness, inertia and 
intestinal stasis—may result from drinking 
too little water. 


Metropolitan Life statisticians report that 
while typhoid scourges have practically 
disappeared in large cities con: in other 
places where the water supply is protected, 


ast. 


typhoid is still a menace in many rural 
areas and wherever the water becomes 
contaminated. 


Typhoid can be stamped out. Send for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
any’s free 
yphoid Fever’. Learn how to protect 
yourself and your family from water which 
may be unsafe. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


booklet “The Conquest of ~‘ 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
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The Story of Pajaro Ca 


other, and their angry voices rose higher and 
higher. 

“Tonatiuh heard them, far up in the clouds 
where he sat on his golden eguipal. And he 
frowned as he listened to the discord below 
saying, ‘What, is the gift of speech to be 80 
misused?’ 

“But the quarrel of the birds went on un. 
checked, growing louder and ever more dan- 
gerous. 

“ ‘P4jaro Ca is to blame!’ 

“*Tecolote, the Owl! He was the one who 
started the trouble!’ 

“And so, having resolved to punish some one, 
they flew in a great angry swarm, crying out 
what their vengeance should be when they 
found the Owl and the treacherous Pajaro C4, 

“But the great god, Tonatiuh, looked down 
in wrath and stretched out his magic wand, 


| ‘Speak no more,’ he cried out in sorrowful maj. 


esty. 
gift!’ 

“And in a swift, blighting instant the angry 
voices changed to a discord of meaningless 
sounds. Shrill cries and croaks instead of pli- 
able words, harsh rasping noises that beat 
against the air. 

“Thus it was that the birds of the world were 
punished for their turmoil. But the rage in 
their hearts did not abate. Indeed, they 
blamed even more vehemently the unfortunate 
Tecolote. Whenever they found him they 
pulled out his feathers and berated him with 
their cries. Until he, poor fellow, was afraid of 
the daylight and came out only at night when 


‘Unworthy are ye of such a precious 


| the world was sleeping. 


| wherever they see him. 


“And do not think, my little ones, that 
Pajaro C4 was happy thereafter. Now, he, too, 
is afraid of the other birds, for they attack him 
He still keeps his 
beautiful plumage, this Pigeon of our southern 
land, but little good it does him, for he fears to 
show himself in the sunlight. Mournfully he 
hides in the deep, shady jungle, his voice heard 
only where the shadows are thickest. ‘Ai, que 
bonito soy!’ he sorrowfully chants, but there is 
no pleasure in the knowledge. 

“Listen, ninitos! Do you hear. the Ow? 
That is Tecolote calling. ‘Cai!’ Cui” he cries, 
forever hunting the treacherous Pigeon who 
broke his word. Ah, muy tonto is Tecolote, the 
Owl, very stupid for all his alleged wisdom. He 
still thinks that somehow there was a mistake, 
and that Pajaro Ca can explain it. ‘Cu! Cu” 
he calls through the long, silent night, hope- 
fully waiting an answer. PAjaro CG may hear 
him, but he dares not come forth, for his heart 
is heavy with unending guilt.” 


THE ninitos slept when I left the little palm- 
thatched hut near Mazatlan. The star 
were bright and near, and the half of a moon 
was turned like a bowl over the top of a coconut 
palm. Down at the beach a canoa was waiting 
to take me back to the distant city. There was 


_ magic in the warm scented air that came from 


the distant jungle, a magic that swept away al 
realities and left a world of moon-silvered 
glamour. 


“Tomorrow,” I thought as the _ paddles 


dipped, “tomorrow I shall know that such 


things are but fancy. But tonight I, too, live 
in legend and magic. I hear the heartbeats of 
a bygone age.” : 

And I knew, as we slipped through the glim- 
mering waters, why legends live long in Mex 
itli. For the heart of the land is the heart ofa 
child, and magic is born with the Mexican 
moon, 


The third of 
Miss Squier’s Indian legends, 
from Old Mexico, 
“Rosa 
AMARILLA,” 
will appear in an 
early issue 
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The 25 Anniversary Franklin 


THE SPORT SEDAN 
Town Car Privacy, Sedan Intimacy 
Touring Practicality 


Winning New Thousands 


of Experienced Owners 


I HE remarkable thing about the growing 
popularity of the Franklin is not so much that 
its 1927 sales are exceeding 1926 every month, 
More significant is the fact that they are out- 
running the industry in rate of increase. 
Franklin owner repeat sales continue high, and 
deliveries to owners of other cars are moving at 
the greatest rate ever reached. 

Such a swing in buying sentiment is wholly 
natural. People are giving due recognition 
to Franklin for the growing trend toward 
less weight, less bulk and higher efficiency— 


principles and results in which Franklin 
has long led. And people are drawing conclu- 
sions from aviation’s world-wide success with 
Franklin’s basic principle of air-cooling. 
Today, more than ever, Franklin perform- 
ance justifies this favor. After experience else- 
where, owners find in Franklin a sharp advance 
in riding and driving ease, safe control and 
reliability —greater upkeep savings than in any 
other fine car—smooth and responsive power of 
an advanced order—and quality that is a known 
quantity. Drive the 25th Anniversary Franklin, 


All prices are the most favorable in Franklin history. 
Ask about the 25th Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan. 


ANKLIN 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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FFB DIAMOND VELVET has a fibre bearing 
at the top of the socket—where the load rests 
—and at the bottom where side strain is encoun- 
tered. Outwears any other form of bearing. 
Fitted with Feltoid wheels to insure against 
marring and gouging. 


If the menfolk had to do the house- 
cleaning it wouldn't be long before 
i Fm of furniture in America 


would be rolling on Bassicks. 
Descending upon the hardwaredeal- 
er they would demand ‘‘Casters that 
start quickly—that roll and turn 
easily —quietly—smoothly—with- 
out strain upon furniture— with- 
out hardship to floors."” And the hardware 
man, being wise, would respond, ‘Of 
course you mean Bassicks.” 


~ Casters 
Bassick 


Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Drorston of Srewart Warner 
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(Continued from page 78) 


make out a list in the morning. From all 
indications this little week-end party of ours 
may last even longer than over the week-end.” 

“Speaking for one, I'd not care how much 
longer it lasted,” he said. 

She appeared not to have heard this last. 
Her face was averted, her brow puckered as 
though by some deep perplexity; she seemed 
profoundly interested in a nodule of quartz at 
her feet. With her toe she turned it. 

“Oh, by the way,” she added, “why should 
you feel called on to chaperon me all the way 
back up here tomorrow? Before it gets too 
dark, I'll start back up alone. I know the 
route by now—I studied it today, going and 
coming. You can wait at the watch-tower 
until the moon’s out and then go down. Don’t 
you see—that will save you miles of absolutely 
unnecessary tramping?” 

He protested that the extra trip meant 
nothing to him, but she insisted, and it was so 
agreed, 

With his head buried in his blanket that 
night, just before he fell asleep, it occurred to 
Ransom, with a little fillip of surprise, that not 
once throughout that long day had he re- 
newed the subject of her ultimate escape. In- 
deed, now that he came to think about it, the 
matter had not been in his mind at all. Nor 
did he desire now to revive the contingency of 
losing her. He put it from him as a thing 
suddenly grown distasteful—a thing to be 
undertaken later when emergencies might 
arise, but not tonight and not tomorrow and 
not for awhile. He told himself that this 
passiveness in his mental attitude was due to 
his drowsiness. 

He yawned and drifted off, and agreeable 
dreams possessed him. 


XII 


HAT next day in its essentials was much as 

| the day before had been—a day of indolence 
‘on their .econdary eyrie two-thirds of the 
distance down Shivery. An immense peace- 
fulness brooded there, yet a peacefulness 
cloistered and enclosed. The sparse hardwoods 
had put on the war-paints of Indian summer, 
so that in the prevailing texture of the moun- 
tain’s darker and more somber dress there 
showed spats and splotches of parti-color— 
scarlet or yellow or cardinal or crimson—like 
rosettes sown haphazard on a forester’s coat. 
Anse Cyphers’ windmill was motionless, its 
notched semaphore set at the slant which 
meant continued truce with their adversaries. 
Unless it shifted, they need have no fear of a 
sortie in their direction. 

There were prolonged intervals when some- 
times the two habitants smoked, sitting cross- 
legged like Turks on the crushed bracken, and 
sometimes played mumbly-peg, which game 
invariably began with a showing of great en- 
thusiasm and ended with neither of them 
winning. And sometimes, under a spell of 
silence, they occupied themselves with doing 
nothing at all. These interludes of musing 
came more often to Joan, while her abstracted 
‘fingers plaited grass stems together and her 
!eyes pondered on matters which she did not 
see fit to explain—serious, debatable matters, 
too, to judge by her intent expression—but 
|whether her mind brooded upon issues far 
away or things imminent, there was no way of 
guessing. Meanwhile Boone would be covertly 
watching her in profile, thinking to himself 
| that she made a picture to hearten and charm, 

what with her healthy, slim body and the ad- 
mirable set of her cropped head and her sun- 
browned throat bare above her opened collar; 
/and saying to himself that luck indeed had 
| been mighty kind to bestow upon him in his 
| loneliness so brave and so sweet and so whole- 
|some a wayfarer as this. But she was often 
preoccupied—not a fault exactly, for in this 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better Casters | fellow-refugee of his he chose to see no faults; 
Sor home, office, botel, hospital, warchouse and factory | to him she was altogether bonny—but it was in 
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a way of speaking a handicap. Vor within hin 
had arisen a craving to give confidences and t 
receive them. 4 
The fact was that the unspoken and not 
exactly describable understanding which had 
sprung up between this pair almost from the 
moment when he championed her forlorn Calis 
was—to him, at least—strenyihening 
with each passing hour. He could sense its rig 
in him. So, during those periods when he 
face had lost that look which was so distany 
and so pensive as to be a look of downright 
sadness, he talked; and, man-like, he talked 
then of himself. A_hillsman by birth, and 
reared among the hills people, he ordinarily 
was not especially communicative.  Besid 
his life as a forest ranger, which mainly isa 
solitary life, had enhanced in him this tacityr 
nity. Even as he grew vocal, he subcop 
sciously could marvel at the discovery of hi 
own being reacting under this expansive in 
fluence for self-expression and self-revelation, 


THE day before, he had spoken somewhat a 
length about his past. He had told hersome 
thing of his youthful craving for education, and 
how he was working his way through the state 
university when the war broke out; how he 
joined up as a private and later wore th 
chevrons of a sergeant—he forbore to relate 
how he had won those chevrons, and likewis 
skipped over the details of a French decoratio 
and a field promotion given for gallantry in 
action; how after demobilization he had come 
home again as a first lieutenant in a machine 
gun unit; how he had entered the forestry 
service and in his leisure in that duty had been 
studying civil engineering, but six months be 
fore had resigned because of friction witha 
superior whom he regarded as being overly. 
captious and prone to causeless fault-finding 
how since then he had been offered a foreman’ 
job at the Bent Y ranch and had had the offer 
under consideration when— Here he broke 
off, being mindful of the pledge between then 
that neither should refer to the alleged mis 
deeds which had thrust them together. To 
span this break in his story, she had said that 
her ambition had been to enter the legal pro- 
fession. Lately, in spare hours, she had read 
law books. She hadn’t found them dul 
reading at all; she had enjoyed these stints. 

Now, all at once, with no _ introductory 
phrases, he was speaking of his people. “Thos 
folks down there,” he began; “I feel sorry for 
them. Anybody would, who knew theit 
natures and knew what a desperate struggle 
they have just to get along and make a living 
They get homesick, too, mighty often.” 

“Why, I should have thought that, being 
mountaineers, they’d like this country out 
here,” she hazarded. 

“The mountains they came from are different 
from these. They’re smaller, friendlier mour 
tains, full of coves and knobs, with little creels 
—brooks, you'd call them, but we used to cil 
them ‘forks’ and ‘branches’—running between 
the knobs where the clearings are and the com 
patches. And being clannish, they don't mis 
well with their neighbors out here, that’s at 
other thing. While they may have their ov 
disputes, in the final analysis they'll band 
together against outsiders, because as 4 mule 
they distrust outsiders. That's what most « 
them have done since they landed out here 
banded together.” 

“How did they ever come to leave the South 
and trek into the Northwest?” : 

“That's another story,” he said, and sayité 
it she noticed how his jaw set in a still, 
sentful block. “Sixteen, seventeen years ago! 
fever of speculation spread from the lowlané 
up into the place where they lived. Oil ngs 
and coal rights and gas concessions and timbe 
grants and syndicates and railroads—the ts 
was in the air. The country was going te be 
opened up and exploited; that was what 
promoters, and especially one glib-tongv® 
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promoter who, as it turned out, was the head 
devil of the whole outfit—that was what 
these ‘smart furriners from the settlements’ 
as our people called them, were promising to 
the ‘hill-billies.’ Well, my family and all the 
families round-about caught the fever. None 
of them had much money, and a lot of them 
had never had any money in their whole lives. 
They couldn’t understand all the language 
that the strangers used, but they were sure of 
one thing, and that was that those same strang- 
ers were going to make them rich in no time. 
So they signed papers which some of them 
couldn't read, and they signed notes, too. 
They were deeding away their little inheri- 
tances; they didn’t know that. If they'd 
guessed that they were being swindled, at 
least one scoundrel would have been waylaid 
and shot, feud-style. 


“THEN the crash came. The crooks had got 
away before that—oh, they knew enough to 
save their own skins! And the people were 
left with the bag to hold, saddled with obliga- 
tions, owing money to the banks—fortunes to 
them—for debts they had never meant to con- 
tract, and wat of which they’d had nothing 
back except vain delusions. I suppose the 
same thing has been done many a time before 
to credulous ignorant folks, but to us, all of us, 
even the children, it was a terrible disaster. 
Parts of two counties, one lying in Kentucky, 
the other across the line in Virginia, were de- 
populated, because you see, there were fore- 
closures in the courts, and the sheriffs, much 
against their will, had to dispossess the people 
from their holdings. They were like lost sheep 
—no, not exactly like lost sheep, because sheep 
aren't dangerous. They were crazy with rage 
and disappointment over losing their home- 
steads where their fathers and their grand- 
fathers before them had been living for more 
than a hundred years. But they were helpless. 
“Well, in the midst of their desperation word 
came to them somehow that out here home- 
steaders might take up claims on public lands. 
They didn’t know what the country would be 
like. To them it was as far away and as 
strange as China—yes, farther. But they had 
to go somewhere, and they had the mountain- 
eer’s love for a scrap of land that he can call 
his own. So they sold their pitiable little be- 
longings, and they pooled the money, the more 
provident helping the needier ones—although 
for that matter they were all needy enough— 
and they came West, a whole community of 
them, camping in smelly day-coaches, living 
on unfamiliar food that disagreed with them— 
unhappy, anxious men, frightened women who 
had been torn up by their roots, children, 
babies. One baby was born on the train and 
died there in the night-time and its mother 
died, too. I was only a half-grown boy then— 
acub of a kid—but I'll not forget the miseries 
and the horrors of that journey if I live to be 
a hundred years old. It did something to me, 
here down inside. 

what they found was that.””. He waved 
his arm with a passionate gesture. “That was 
their Promised Land—desert and sage and 
mortgages and the jack rabbits, and the 
droughts and the alkali. A few of them have 
prospered after a fashion—Anse Cyphers, for 
one—but only a few. It killed my mother— 
literally killed her. She wasn’t well when she 
Started. Inside of a few months she pined 
away and died. And my father didn’t live 
much longer than she did. He was a real 
patriarch—tall and straight and high-spirited 
and charitable and religious. But hospitality 
was a part of his creed, too—it is with most of 
our breed. In one respect at least he wasn’t 
like most of the mountaineers, because he 
wanted me—his only son—to have the ‘“‘book- 
arnin,” as he called it, which had been denied 
to him in his youth. I think it was my father 
who first gave me the ambition to break into 
the State university. He barely could read and 
Write himselfi—he’d taught himself to do that 


much alongside a log fire in a log cabin on long | 
winter nights. He was a sort of itinerant 
preacher, my daddy was. So, you see, I’m a 
minister's son—and I seem to have landed 
where they say a good many ministers’ sons 
do land!” 

His jaw locked harder than ever. 

“Poor Lost Tribe!” It was as though he 
meditated aloud. “I'd like to do something to 
help them. I tried to, once—but I blundered 
—andnow .. .” 

After she had been quiet for a long time, she 
shook her shoulders as though to cast from 
them a heavy and clinging load, and said a 
curious thing—a thing he could not fathom. 

“A New England conscience is a terrible 
thing,”’ she said wistfully and apropos of 
nothing apparently. “It rides one like an Old 
Man of the Sea. You try to cast it off, but it 
hangs on. And down in your soul it keeps 
whispering to you and nagging at you.” 

“Ts something troubling you, Joan?” 

“Something is always troubling every one, 
isn’t it?” she countered, then added: ‘That’s 
like a New Englander, too, isn’t it—answering 
one question with another? Let’s talk about 
something else. Lovely weather, isn’t it?” 

They had finished their lunch and were 
lolled back on the cushioned earth, when the 
following passage ensued: 

Said Boone, after five minutes of contem- 
plative reflection, and much blowing of smoke 
rings, ““What character in fiction do I remind 
you of?” 

Said Joan, lying with her nape pillowed in 
her interwoven fingers and staring straight 
upward, “Robin Hood.” Her response was 
prompt. 

Said he: “No, but you're getting warm. 
Your first two syllables were right. Guess 
again.” 

Said she, “I can’t.” 

“Then I'll tell you—Robinson Crusoe, that’s 
who.” 

“Why Robinson Crusoe?” 

“Why, don’t you see the resemblance? 
Robinson Crusoe’s ship was wrecked. Well, 
figuratively speaking, my ship was wrecked, 
too—last Sunday morning. And he found | 
himself a castaway on a desert island. If I’m | 
not a castaway, what am I, pray?” 

“But this isn’t a desert island,” she demurred. 

“T claim it’s remarkably like one. Here it is, 
sticking up in the sky just as a rocky island 
might! It’s mostly uncharted, and it’s un- 
explorable—parts of it. It’s uninhabited, or 
was. I could think of a dozen similarities if I 
weren't too busy loafing.” 

“But your ocean surrounding it?” 


“WHAT’s that desert down below us but an 
ocean—the ocean that I can’t cross? In 
that respect it’s the widest ocean there is. So 
here’s Robinson Crusoe I, cut off from all the 
world and feeling pretty tolerably blue and lone- 
some sometimes, what with nobody to talk to ex- 
cept himself, and cooking his own meals, and 
mending his own clothes—or trying to. And 
then what? Why, just when he’s feeling his lone- 
somest, along come the savages—anyhow 
along comes one savage—bringing a poor 
trapped prisoner, all bound, you’ll remember. 
And the prisoner escapes from the cannibals.” 
“No, he didn’t, either. Crusoe rescued 
him.” 

“Have it your own way. At any rate they 
become fast friends and allies, and they share 
adventures and dangers together, and swear 
everlasting devotion to each other. And 
Robinson isn’t lonesome any more—he’s 
cheered and solaced. And eventually they are 
saved. A ship comes for them, and they sail 


away, and then, if I’m not mistaken, the book 
says that they lived happily ever after; by 
which, I take it, is meant that they lived to- 
gether happily ever after . . 

He glanced at her sidewise; her head was 
turned away. 

“Wait, I'm not through yet. 


What does! 


till the last peanut 
butter sandwich is in 
as picnic days 


roll round, there’s a call for 
every last Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter sandwich in the bas- 
ket. Appetites quicken under 
sunny skies. Hunger calls 
often — particularly to the 
youngsters. And did you ever 
see one yet who tired of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter ? 


ie 


Carefully blended peanuts, 
roasted to just the point of 
perfection—this Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is a food and 
confection combined. That’s 
why it’s so universally liked. 


. Peanut 
Butter 


Exceptional quality—at moderate prices 


In using advertisements see page 6 149 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


Unties 
your nerves 


That taut feeling in your nerves, most 
afternoons, is nothing to fret about. 

It’s the natural result of too much 
hurry, of concentrated work. 

Escape it by setting aside ten minutes 
each day for relaxation. 

The best time is at noon, at luncheon. 

The best way, with a cup or two of 
fragrant, restful Japan Tea, leisurely sa- 
vored, lingered over. 

See how it unties your nerves. How it 
keeps you fresh, all afternoon. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best — tea in its 
natural state, uncolored and unfermented, 
with all the flavor-laden juices of the 
fresh leaves preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea, Packaged for the 
home under various 
brands. Several grades 
and prices. The best 
costs but a fraction of 
a cent a cup 


Robinson call his new companion—this com- 
| panion that he learns in so short a time to grow 
| so fond of?” 

“Why, Friday, of course.” 
“And why?” 


“Because it was on Friday that he rescued 
him.” 
| “Day before yesterday, the day when you 
|and I first met face to face—what day of the 
| week was that?” 

“Friday. But—” 

“The parallel’s complete then, so far, isn’t 
it?” 
“But Friday was black. I’m not black—oh, 
yes, I must have been—almost black, anyhow. 
I remember how my face looked next morning 
when I saw it in that mirror. And my hands, 
too—with the grime fairly ground into them. 
But—but Friday was a man.” 

“Not in this case. That’s the only place 
where the two versions disagree. But you'll 
concede this much—if I’m another Robinson 
Crusoe, you’re another Friday. I’ve got it— 
you're the Lady Man Friday!” 

“T rather like that,” she said sitting up. “I 
accept the title. As to the responsibilities that 
go with it—well, fact rarely agrees with fiction, 
does it now?” 

“Fact sometimes is stranger than fiction— 
partner. Anyhow you can’t deny that you’re 
the Lady Man Friday. There’s no getting 
away from that.” 

“Are you trying to dictate? In a true social- 
istic state no one tries to dictate.” 

“Who said anything about socialism? Some- 
times I’m almost an anarchist—-or the makings 
of one. And you are my Lady Man Friday.” 

“Have it your own way—I’m a Lady Man 
Friday.” 

“You bet you are—from now on.” 

For the rest of the day until time came for 
them to separate, she to clamber alone to their 
camp and he, after tarrying for nightfall, to 
descend the mountain on his appointed er- 
rands, Boone did dub her that. For instance, 
when she had left him on the crag and was 
moving off somewhere behind and presumably 
above him, he, fearing she might be lost, since 
it seemed to be taking her so long to thread 
through the labyrinth and emerge into view 
overhead, shouted out: 

“Are you all right, Lady Man Friday?” 

To him, peering anxiously down from the 
refuge, her voice came back from a point much 
nearer than he had expected. 

“Don’t worry, Robinson—I mean Robin 
—I got a bit bewildered in this Queen Rosa- 
mond’s Maze, that’s all. But I’ve found the 
way.” 

Sure enough, a little later she appeared on 
the beetling scallop above and sent a hail down. 
He looked aloft and saw her eighty or ninety 
feet above. Looking very smart and cadet- 
like, she came to attention, then unbent and 
waved goodby, and called him Robin again, 
and wished for him good luck and a safe return. 

He settled down to eat his cold supper and 
wait for the darkness—doing both these things 

with the air of a man who is amply content. 


XIII 


Not the expectation of a visitor but the 

bare hope of one—a particular one—kept 
the lone merchandiser of the Mallard’s Nest 
out of bed long past his hour. As on an earlier 
occasion, he duplicated his plans for the re- 
ception of the person who possibly might come 
and, he trusted, would come—by mufiling his 
windows with scraps of jute, by chocking the 
crack at his front door-sill with rags, by light- 
ing a lamp to burn with a low flame in his 
sleeping quarters. The tormenting problem 
which had thwarted this unkempt monopolist 
for more than two days now was no whit 
abated with the oncoming of this third night 
of his speculations. 
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He was like a man con- 
sumed by a waking fever. Assuredly he was a 
‘man bedeviled. He would stretch himself on 


his blankets and toss there for a bit, peoplj 
his mind with alluring visions, then heave 
again and prowl about the place with his stock. 
ing feet going thud-thud-thud against the floor. 
boards like the pads of a penned animal, 
When the rest of the Cove was asleep, his 
wish was gratified. At his back door. the 
spaced knocks sounded. With a sort: of 
cautious intensity he opened an inch at a time 


‘until there was a space for the giver of those 


signals to insinuate his body. 2 

‘Somethin’ must ’a’ happened to bring you 
down ag’in so soon,” began Cyphers without 
greeting or preface. “‘Whut was it—eh?” 

“What could have happened?” sparred 
Ransom. “No, I dropped down for provisions, 
that’s all; found I was running a little bit low 
on some lines.” 

“How come you fur to be runnin’ low thata- 
way when it’s only been three nights sence you 
packed a full jag up?”’ demanded Anse. ~ ; 

“Porcupine got into my storeroom and ate 
part of what was there and dirtied up the rest.” 


THE younger man was ready with his %- 
planations—almost too ready, watchful old 
Anse decided. 

“Whut would a quill-pig be a’ doin’ up thar 
so nigh to the very topmost? Seems like to me 
quill-pigs always does their rangin’ clos’ter 
down.” 

“How can I tell? He got there—that’s 
enough, isn’t it?” The dissembler shoved past 
Cyphers, who craved to press the inquiry. “Tl 
be picking out and stacking what I want, 
You’d better rummage me out another pair of 
blankets—oh, yes, and a quilt—a thick wadded 
one.” 

“Gittin’ cold-blooded, ain’t you? I cal- 
culated you had a plenty beddin’ fur yo’self.” 

“You're full of questions tonight.” Ransom 
seemed nettled. “Still, if you must know, 
these nights are turning pretty raw. They'll 
be rawer still in a week from now.” 

“The blankets is handy, ef you must have 
’em, but there ain’t no quilts down below.” 

“Well, you’ve got a whole bundle of them 
in the attic, haven’t you? That’s where you 
used to keep them.” 

“T'll have to climb the stepladder. ’Twon't 
be so handy, clamberin’ up that thar ladder 
with a coal-ile lamp. Hadn’t you better come 
along behind and light me whilst I’m lookin’?” 

“Why waste time for both of us when I can 
be doing something else? Here, take my pocket 
flashlight. I'll use the lamp.” 

Grumbling to himself, the older man 
obeyed. He scented a subterfuge, a trick to be 
rid of him temporarily. It strengthened him 
in his abiding suspicions. With all possible 
speed he fulfilled the mission. But the trouble 
was, the attic was so cluttered, so full of ob 
scure recesses and angles. To reach a far cor- 
ner under the low eaves where sundry spare 
stocks were stored, he had to move a number 
of heavy objects. Also there were lashings to 
be unreefed from about a bale, and for that, 
since with one hand he must hold the electric 
torch, he was hampered. Beneath his breath 
he swore venomously as he contended with the 
stiff knots. 

By the time he descended and entered the 
store with a gaudy cotton coverlet over an arm, 
young Ransom was stowing the last of an 
assortment of goods in a bag. But before the 
bag mouth was closed and tied with twine, 
Anse Cyphers’ eyes, gleaming incandescently 
in the half-light, caught a flash of certain 
wrappers and labelings on packages vanishing 
swiftly. He squinted hard. 

“Gittin’ kind of a sweet-tooth, too, ain’t you, 
nephew?” he asked, striving to make his query 
casual; he scarce could keep the quiver of 
eagerness out of his voice. “ ’Pears like to me 
you never was such a great hand for dainties 
before this. Whut’s come over you?” 

“Maybe I’m getting a taste for a luxury noW 
and then,” said the fugitive. ‘Pass over that 
quilt; 'll roll it in with the blankets.” He 
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Make Ice — don't melt it/ 


Kelvinator makes ice instead of melting it. Dry, con- 
stant “cold that keeps” is yours without attention. 
Just the right temperature to keep food at its best— 
reducing waste and allowing you to buy in larger quan- 
tities at cheaper prices. Its freezing compart- 

ment provides plenty of dainty ice cubes 

for cooling drinks and a great variety of 

delicious frozen salads and desserts. 

Lowest prices in Kelvinator history on all 

standard Cabinet Kelvinators. Only $210.00 

(Rocky Mountain district and Pacific Coast 

slightly higher) for the beautiful, compact 

steel-clad Model 272, “‘Sealtite” construc- 

tion, installed in your home. * * Or a most 


attractive proposition on the Kelvinator treezing unit 
which can be installed in your own refrigerator in a 
few hours. Telephone or visit the Kelvinator Dealer 
nearest you or write us for full information. 
Kelvinator, 14201 Plymouth Road, Detroit, 
Michigan, Division of Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation. Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 
1132 Dundas St., East, London, Ont. 
* * * 
cord Kelvin’s contributions to temperature 
-ontrol established the basic principles of 
electric refrigeration that have proved their 
efficiency during twelve years of practical ap- 
plication in Kelvinator—‘cold that keeps.” 


* Kelvinator covers the whole range of electric refrigeration service. The low-priced Model 272; 
Cabinet Kelvinators with cabinets by Leonard; de luxe, solid porcelain Jewett refrigerators; Kelvinator 


freezing tank to fit your refrigerator. Correctly engineered commercial installations. Convenient terms. 
kK | 


Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration 
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-often enough 
to suit the family ! 


“Junket makes such dainty, tasty des- 
serts, and is so easy to prepare—we 
couldn’t get along without it. ‘The chil- 
dren particularly would be delighted if 
I’d serve junket every day in the week. 
Of course, I’m glad to have them eat it 
any time—regular meals, the noon lunch, 
or as an after-school piece.” 

As you know, Junket—which requires 
no cooking—provides in a different and 
more attractive form all the vital ele- 
ments of milk, the world’s most perfect 
food. And that in a form very easily 
digested. 

Junket is sold in two forms. Junket in 
powder form is sweetened and flavored. 
Junket Tablets are unflavored and un- 
sweetened. Just send 5c, stamps or coin, 
with your grocer’s name, for trial package 
of flavored Junket and Recipe Book. Or 
we shall be glad to mail you the Junket 
Book of Desserts /ree. Write to Dept. 17, 
The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. In 
Canada, address the Junket Folks, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DESSERTS 


6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 


Takes but one 
minute to make! 


Malted Milk 
my and Food 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 


INVITATIONS ~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 
100 hand-engraved $13.50 
Wedding including two sets of envelopes 


100 Imitation Engraved $5.c0 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - - $1.00 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1078 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘fairly jerked it out of Cyphers’ reluctant grasp. 
“[ suppose there’s nothing new down here— 
no change in the situation?” 

Anse detected, or thought he detected, an 
anxiety on the part of the other to change the 
subject. He made a mental note of that 
une isiness, as he shook his head. 

“Ever’thing like it was,” he said. 

“Pairenough. Then [’ll be scooting back up. 
See you later—if all goes well.” 

“tflold on—le’s talk a little spell.” Pawing 
at the other’s coat, Anse sought to detain him. 

“Since nothing’s happened, what is there to 
talk about?” He bruskly scrooged by. “Say, 
come on and let me out, will you please?” 

“But whut’s your rush, son?” 

“[ don't enjoy lingering around this neigh- 
borhool. It’s risky—you know that. Good- 
by until next time.” 

| On that, and with his burdens swung over his 

| back, he was gone out of the house and fleshing 
across a patch of moonlight to disappear in the 
shrubbery along the creek. 

Tarrying only long enough to bar his door, 
Cyphers hurried into the store. His whiskers 
were bristling, his eves darting this way and 
that, an‘! his brain was busied with thronging 
pregnant questions. Why had his nephew, 
usually so frank and above-board, fenced with 

|him? Why should the boy show such haste? 
With only one stomach to be fed, why should 
so much food be required? And why, in addi- 

| tion to blankets, was a quilt taken as well? 
| Above all, why should the boy carry jelly in 
| bottles, and sweetmeats and preserves and 
| tidbits, even a box of candies? 

| Wasn’t there something else? There was— 

|now he remembered. He had been vaguely 
aware of it in the first crowded moment or 
two following his return from the attic. He 
flung himself behind the small showcase and 
took swift inventory of a shelf assigned to 
notions and sundries. They were disarranged; 
some articles were missing. What articles? 
Ah, a box of scented soap, a card of horn but- 
tons—only that afternoon he had shown those 
buttons to a girl customer who rejected them— 
and three plated teaspoons and a knife and a 
fork. What else? His fingers prowled and 
probed and searched. There was something 
else! Fis meager showing of woman's and 
chil !ren’s wear, piled upon the end of the 
counter beyond the showcase, likewise had 
been invaded. A flannel blouse was gone, and 
a pair of boys’ stockings, and two sets of under 
garments. They had not been sold; penurious 
\nse knew by heart every item of the merchan- 
dise. There was but one answer, and now be- 
yond possibility of error Anse Cyphers knew 
that answer. 

He had been cheated, that was it. He still 
was being cheated—and cozened and tricked. 
Irom the first he had been denied his proper 
proportion of the profits derived from the 
hold-up. What almost was as grievous to en- 
dure, he had been refused even a share of 
knowledge as to its nature and its value. And 
now there was a treasure infinitely more de- 
lectable! Well, he’d see about that, he’d show 
this young hellion! 


FOR him there was to be no sleep that night. 
Through its middle hours he paced the flocr, 
and his hand kept twitching at his thatched 
jowls. Long before time for him to start, he had 
girded himself for the climb. At the first slit 
of dawn he was on his way, blundering into 
bushes, and crashing through them headlong, 
and bumping against rocks, and snarling at 
impeding low limbs that slapped him in the 
face, and steadily over and over again mum- 
bling the same words. 

Like the Snake to the Garden—and a par- 
ticularly unwholesome-looking snake he made 
—traveled old Anse. But the Eve he sought 
at that little Eden on the mountain top was 
nowhere in sight when he entered into it. His 
sharp, quick pee-ing as he passed steadily 
. through the unbarred gateway told him that 


much, But she could not be far away; tha 
equally was certain. For there were abundant 
signs of her, clues proving to him how right he 
had been in his Ceductions. On a slab a pair 
of wool stockings, too small for a man and 
lately rinsed as their limp dampness proved 
were stretched to dry. A boy’s slouch hat was 
caught on a pine limb, a short belted jacket 
swinging from the same tree. 

Beyond the fireplace of smudged stones 
young Ransom was splitting a log-butt. At 
the slithering of Cyphers’ plodding steps acress 
the disturbed shele the wood-chopper clanced 
inquiringly over his shoulder. The puzzlement 
on his face instantaneously was changed to 
astonishment and to apprehersion. He spun 
on his toes, dropping his ax, his figure in the 
movement growing taut and nervous. Alarm 
and challenge and readiness for defense—all 
were expressed in his poise. For this totally 
unexpected appearance but one plausible ex- 
planation had leaped into his mind. Cyphers 
must have come in the half-darkness preceding 
daybreak when the signals, if operated, would 
not be heeded, to bring tidings of some ominous 
development. 


TH EY met, these two, almost breast to breast, 

and there was dread but not fear in the 
younger man’s look, and in the face of the older 
a significant smirk. 

Cyphers spoke first. “Son,” he said, “whar 
is she?” 

“Who?” 

“Son, don’t be a’aimin’ to soft-soap me. 
Any hound dawg kin suck aigs, but it takes a 
smarter one than whut you air to hide the 
shells. Son, whar is she?” 

“What rigamarole are you spouting? Where 
is who?” 

“The gal!’ The words fairly were spat out. 
“The purty little gal with the nice soft eyes and 
the straight little laigs! Son, I’ve been fooled 
fur long enough.” 

“‘Assume she is here then.” Ransom was 
casting aside as useless all pretense of deceit. 
He must temporize, must make terms with 
this grinning old scoundrel who so summarily 
had taken him at this disadvantage—he saw 
that. “You can figure for yourself how she 
got here.” 

“I kin. And I have. Mostly that’s whut 
I've been a-doin’ of these two-three days last 
past. But not till last night after you wuz 
gone did I know fur sartain-sure I had you 
snared in these here two hands of mine—you 
and her both.” 

He opened and closed the hands like the 
claws of a gin, There was a steamy sweat on 
his face; unclearliness exhaled from him and 
enveloped him like a fog. “Boy, you ain't 
toted fair with me. I done your biddin’, I 
purtected you—and you ain’t toted fair. I’ve 
clumb this mount’in to claim my sheer.” 

Ransom chose to misinterpret an obvious 
meaning. He was trying to make his brain say 
that what so clearly his eyes beheld and his 
ears heard was not true. 

“Uncle Anse,” he said, and strove to speak 
calmly and with seeming good will, “you've 
got it, as it is. I wasn’t prepared to tell you— 
just yet. But now that you know the truth, 
I reckon I'll have to throw myself on your 
mercy and ask for your help.” 

“Tt tain’t fur you to barter and trade—not 
no more it ain’t. I've got the come-uppances 
on you now. It’s fur me to say p’int-blank 
whut’s whut. Looky here,”—he jerked from 
his shirt the rolled reward notice and shook it 
under the other’s nose—‘‘thar’s my due-bill 
and thar’s my chattel mortgage. I’ve got a 
warrant, and [ aim fur to collect on it.” 

“Why, see here, man, suppose there is a re- 
ward offered? Would you have me give het 
up for the sake of the few miserable dollars you 
might get from it? - What do you take me for? 

“Fur a man growed, like me—that’s whut 4 
take you fur. I reckin mebbe I did ste¢¢y 
some at the fust-off ’bout that price on hu 
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Say Snider’s 


- « -Jor really good 
catsup & chili sauce. 


Why Snider’s tastes so good 


Folks who have the habit of eating 
wel, .cquired long ago the habit of say- 
ing Snider’s—to make sure of the added 
zest that really good Catsup or Chili 
Sauce supplies. 

Say Snider’s, and you get a condiment 
made right, and that means right all the 
way back to the tomato seed. 


To qualify for Snider's, tomatoes must 
be packed full of tempting flavor. Snider 
flavor is not a matter of luck, but of care- 
ful planning —watching over the grow- 
ing of the tomatoes, leaving them to 
ripen in the sunshine on the vine, rushing 
them from field to kitchen so they may 
be cooked when really fresh, and finally 
combining them with the other ingredi- 
ents of a recipe originated over forty 
years ago and popular ever since. 


Say Snider’s and be sure. 


Sniders 


SUP) 


The T. A. Snider 14 Franklin St., 


PLS Please send me copy of your free booklet, 
“The Story of T s and Vitamins.” 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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No More Hot Summer Kitchens 


with a HOTPOINT Super-Automatic Electric Range 


IVES, Mothers! Learn about this 

MODERN way to cook. No longer 
need you stay at home near your cooking, 
to watch it and see that it is properly done. 
No more guessing at cooking temperatures. 
No more uncertainty about results. 

With a Hotpoint Super-Automatic Elec- 
tric Range you can go out for precious 
sunshine hours with the children, for golf, 
shopping, bridge or mati=ee. 

You can place a complete meal in the 
oven — roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role and a dessert for instance. Merely set 
the Automatic Temperature Control for 
the exact heat to be maintained during the 
cooking. Then set the Automatic Timer for 
the time the cooking should start and the 
time it should stop. And leave for all day if 
you like. When you return at dinner time, 
open the oven. You'll find the dinner ready 
to serve, hot and more deliciously cooked 
than if you had constantly watched it, the 
old-fashioned, tied-to-the-kitchen way. 

Electrical cookery is MODERN. It is 
cooler, cleaner, more convenient, saves 
time. Hundreds of thousands of women in 
all parts of the country are now cooking 
electrically —more on Hotpoint ranges than 
any other make. 

Buy no range until you have seen the 
wonderful new Hotpoint Electric Ranges. 

Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thou- 
sands of Electric Light Companies in various 
parts of the country, practically all of them 
giving special, low cooking costs. As soon 
as all electric companies can take care of 
the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your 
local lighting company if they can supply 
electric range service in your neighborhood; 
or write us for complete literature and in- 
formation on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


“‘There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for 
every purse and purpose’’ 
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Enjoy Cool Summer Cooking 


Prepare cool Summer breakfasts and lunch- 
ecns right at the taole with the aid of a 
Hotpoint Percolator and Triplex Grill. The 
Hotpoint Triplex Gr.'! will broil bacon or 
chops, fry, boil, poac': eggs and make beau- 
tifully browned toas: — any three operations 
at once. You can cream chicken, chipped 
beef or some other light delicacy for lunch- 
eon. And the Hotpoint percolator assures 
you a new coffee delight. All without taking 
a step from the table. 

See your nearest Hotpoint dealer today. 
Start these easy, cool Summer breakfasts and 
luncheons tomorrow. 

(The Triplex Grill is $13.50; others from 
$4.00 up. Percolators from $9.00 up.) 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
Inc. 
World’s largest manufacturer of electric ranges 
and household electric heating appliances 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations 
in principal cities 
(In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto.) 
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purty haid. But not no more! Whar is she 
son—in thar? Lemme look at her. That's alj 
I want to do fust—jest look at her fur a spell,” 

He shoved forward impetuously. A hard 
hand was pressed against his chest, \ ithholding 
him. 

“Wait a minute.” Ransom’s voice was be. 
ginning to hum with a_ barely restrained 
passion. 

“Who's the one to say wait or go ahaid? Me 
that’s who ‘tis. But I ain’t faultin’ you now 
fur whut you done to me, tryin’ to keep me in 
the dark. I'm only requirin’ of you frum now 
on you tote fair, even-stephen.” 

“Sit down here on this rock and let’s talk 
this thing over.” Desperately Ransom fought 
with his rising hate. “And keep your voice 
down, please.” His uneasy glance went past 
Cyphers. 

“Time fur talkin’ is done past; time is come 
fur somethin’ better’n talk. Listen here to me, 
Boone Ransom. Fixed the way things air, [ 
could ast fur all, but Lain’t hoggish. You can't 
have ever’thing fur yo'self in this world. So 
I ain’t claimin’ full possession. Sheer and 


| sheer alike frum now on—that’s all I ask, 


Ain’t that a fair square offer? You had yore 
chanct, and man-like you tuck it. But now 
and from now on I'm in on the deal.” 
“You've said enough and more than enough. 
Go!” 

“Not till ’'ve—” He bent forward, his lips 
close to the other's face, and, whispering, he 
finished the sentence. He just did tinish it. 

“You filthy beast!’ With a tremendous 
flat-handed slap Ransom wiped the leer off that 
lecherous face. 

The blow staggered Cyphers six feet back or 
more. He rocked and teetered on his heels, re- 
covered, jerked a knife from a pocket, flirted it 


| open with his thumb, and, giving a low hoarse 
| bellow of rage, he bored in toward his opponent. 


He never had a chance. As well might he 
have wrestled with a whirlwind. Ransom was 
on him and all over him. He was pounded, 
squeezed, choked, overthrown. <A _ stamping 
boot-heel was ground against the hand that 
held the knife. Disarmed, disabled, he 
spraddled on the rocky earth, and storming 
Ransom flung himself down upon him with his 
knees in his paunch, and throttled him and 
hammered his skull against the stones. The 


| desire to kill and to kill after that sweetest 


fashion of murder—with his bare hands—wes 
on the younger man. He uttered deep, grow!- 


| ing, sobbing sounds like a dog gripping another 
| dog. 


HERE penetrated into his frenzy shrill, dis- 

tressed words. “Don’t, don’t, you're killing 
him, Boone! Don’t! You brute, you brute!” 

Closer and more loudly the outcry was re- 
peated, and with that the surge of Boone 
Ransom’s madness receded in him, and his 
brain cleared. Slowly and unwillingly, like a 
man loath to abandon a welcome task that is 


/ no more than half-done, he lifted himself from 


the feebly writhing shape and stood back, his 
fingers crooked and all in motion like living 
grapples, and his eyes in the splotchy, white- 
and-red mask of his face like two narrowed 
disks of a corrosive brown acid from which 
live sparks seemed to jet, until his vanquished 
foe could get upon his tottering feet and drag 
himself away. : 

Slipping and falling and getting up again 
and swaying blindly, Cyphers made for the 
exit. Reaching it, he looked back. There was 
no expression on his disfigured face. But there 
was no mistaking the deadly purport of the 
farewell gesture he made with his dripping 
right hand. 

He stumbled out between the stony lintels, 
and Ransom shook himself as though to cleat 
his head of heavy fumes, and withdrew his pin- 
pointed stare from the spot where his victim 
had vanished, to face the widened, angry eyes 
of the girl for whose sake he so ruthlessly 
had wrought this damage. 

(To be concluded) 
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\ ( on A FEW SIMPLE 
\ me /p FEEDING RULES 
\ 1. Infants should be fed 
~\ NYA only at regular hours. 
a \ \ 2. If a child will not eat at 
{ | meal-time give him nothing 
/ until the next meal-time. Do 
ay not force him to eat. 
\ Ke 3. A lively child needs 
j more food than a quiet one. 
4. Encourage free drinking 
{ \ of water—except when there 
is food in the mouth. 
. 
Fe 5. In learning to chew, 
Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuits 
os are a great help, they digest 
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cA hundred adventures 


every day 


Make “learning to chew’’ a happy one 


There are so many things that Baby must learn—and 
mothers can help him so little. 
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[ \ , | What a blessing it is then to have these wholesome ed 
ir .'S biscuits to aid him through that great adventure into et 
solid feeding. Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuits dissolve 
Cy so readily, they fairly melt in Baby's mouth, greatly 
diminishing the danger of choking. 
| Furthermore, since Arrowroot is most easily digested ro 
of all the starches, baby specialists recommend Sun- _—~ 
shine Arrowroot Biscuits as early as the sixth month. 
At your grocer’s in packages or by the pound. 4 
ARROWROOT 
Yours for the asking. Made in "The Th «sand Window Bakeries” 
You ought to read the very aha “Wee by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. ra 
Feeding in The Sunshine Boo ayy 
by Ida Bailey Allen. Send to 4 
‘\/ 812 Commerce Building, Kan- J 
‘sas City, Mo, \ \ 
\| ==> | 
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That's All! 


‘OU simply assemble the ingredients for 

your roll or pie dough, your cake or pastry 

mixture, and KitchenAid does the rest— 
all the fatiguing, time-taking mixing, beating, 
whipping or stirring. It also Sieves, Strains, 
Chops, Slices, Freezes ice cream, Blends may- 
onnaise, Makes apple sauce without paring or 
coring, Whips potatoes to a white fluffiness! 


It does it all better than you or your cook could 
possibly do by hand—and with amazing speed! 
Think of having an Angel Food Cake ready for 
the oven in 3 minutes! A Pound Cake in 8! 


A new recipe with KitchenAid is a delightful 
adventure, Success is certain, The uniform, 
mechanical action—fast, slow or medium— 
aerates the mixture and blends the ingredients 
with a thoroughness and precision unattain- 
able by hand. Endorsed by thousands of users, 
by physicians and by domestic science insti- 
tutes everywhere. Keeps maids contented. 


Simple to operate. Attaches to any light 


socket, Costs about one cent per hour for 
current, Thousands in use in families of two 
to ten. Users say it’s priceless. 


Send for KitchenAid Book 


The illustrated, 24-page KitchenAid Book tells 
all about this new way of food preparation, 
Tells how you may get it now under our easy 
household budget plan. Write for it now. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


— Kit 


ear Ove 


Glectrical Food" Preparer for the Home 
The Kitchen Aid Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio 
Dept. G H-727 


Yes, send me the KitchenAid hool: which 
tells all about this new way of Jood preparation 
in the home. 


* 


Earn a Splendid Income 
Enjoy Every Minute of Your Work! 
XCELLENT opportunities open in tea rooms, coffee shops, 
4 motor inns and cafeterias everywhere for Hostesses, Man- 
agers, and other well-paid executives 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 
We teach you entire business in your spare time and put you in 


touch with desirable positions, or help you start your own tea 
room Lewis Students everywhere are winning success. One 
student writes:—On the strength of your recommendation I 


have just been made hostess of the Tea Room at the Cosmos 
Club.” 

Free 44-page Book, “‘Pouring Tea for Profit ,”” describes the 
wonderful opportunities open to YOU in this fascinating pro- 


fession. Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. AH-2479 Washington, D.C. 


chenfid 


| if they were chessmen on a board. 
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The Thread of Gold 


(Continued from page 55) 


She always says she can play with people as 

Silvia looked at him, and realized that, left 
free as she had been, she had never known to 
what a horrible extent possession of one per- 
sonality by another could extend. The boy 
talked like a half-wit. And yet, in his work and 
in things he had said about his reading, he 
showed a good intelligence. He was simply, 
like Snow, broken to a point of nervousness 
that looked like stupidity by Mrs. Duryea, 
who probably had not in the least known what 
she was going to do to the boy, driven by her 
obsession for domination. Now she saw the 
results, she did not like them, but she had no 
idea they were her fault. Silvia had an idea 
that Mrs. Duryea never admitted that any- 
thing was her own fault anyway. Soshe had 
flung him, in desperation, on Silvia’s young 
hands. 

He was half-hypnotized by his aunt’s in- 
tense force and almost insane self-certainty, 
and his aunt demanded that Silvia break the 
chain. Well—she would! 

“Your aunt isn’t the end of the law,” she 
told him. 

He considered this as if it were a new idea. 
“She says she wants me more like your hus- 
band. She supposes, she says, you trained 
him.” 

So she was to train Duncan on Richard’s 
image! Silvia kept herself from laughing. 
Richard! Freedom and surrounding love and 
belief, from Richard’s own story, had made 
him what he was. She looked at Duncan with 
secret pity. If she could take him back and 
let him share with Richard the poverty and 
gaiety, that tall and laughing mother, with 
her golden honesties and strength and selfless- 
ness—that wise and kind father who had only 
wished that his wife and son should be as 
wisely guided, as much loved, as they might 
be—that almost perfect upbringing for the de- 
velopment of personality which Richard had 
lightly recounted, restraining, wise, principled, 
and not self-seeking—if she could turn back 
twenty years and give poor Duncan all these, 
he might, poor boy, have something more of 
the perfect poise of mind and body, the easy 
charm and unhurt capacities which Richard 
possessed and wherewith he went his conquer- 
ing way. As it was, Duncan had a good mind 
in a fine body, and yet both were crippled. 

She smiled at Duncan deliberately. This 
time he did not wince, nor seem to feel that she 
was laughing at him. Nor did he say he was 
“sorry.” 

“You foolish boy, we’ve only been married 
a few months! How could I make Dick all 
he is in that time? I know he’s wonderful, but 
I never did it—I only married it.” 


E LAUGHED, faintly this time. For the 
first moment of their intercourse he relaxed 


io seemed at ease with her. 


But then Richard came swinging through 
the room, as if somebody had sent for him as 
an object lesson of what a young man should 
be, and Duncan, poor boy, stiffened again, 
|rose awkwardly, dropped his T-square, at- 
tained his hat and dropped that. Silvia, trying 
to keep mercifully grave, watched him go, 
nearly carrying off the door-frame as he 
brushed his bulk through the wrong way. 

“T’ve discovered what I’m being paid for by 
the great Barnevelts,” she announced gleec- 
fully at dinner. “I am making a Chester- 
fieldian gentleman out of the Magnificent 
Specimen. Caroline, by the mercy of heaven 
he didn’t know it was you laughing at him, 
and I have explained to him that we all mean 
well. Appear and put the poor soul at his 
ease, next time he comes.” 

“What do you mean about making him 
a what-do-you-call-it gentleman?” Caroline 
asked more sharply than was her wont. 

Silvia giggled above her dinner. “Mrs 
‘ Duryea wants me to turn that big lummox— 


that was her own word for him—into an exact 
copy of Richard! Passing his Tec! exams is 
entirely secondary. And, do you know, Iam 
trying to do something of the sort!’ 

“I appreciate the implied compliment.” 
Richard said, “but why isn’t he al! right the 
way he is? Somebody may love him.” 

“He says not!” She poured it all out, as 
excited and intent as Silvia always was over 
the problem of the moment. “Richard, the 
poor boy is a nervous wreck. If he gets no 
better, he'll end as a neurasthenic. That wo- 
man Duryea has coruscated at him and 
pounced on him and bullied him till he has no 
judgment or coordination or courage. She's 
taken every bit of self-belief and poise out of 
him. And now she wants him to be an over- 
sure, fluent Barnevelt all at once, after having 
come as near wrecking him as possible.” 

“Oh, is that what I’m like?” said Richard, 
beginning to laugh. 

“Of course,” said Silvia, making « small face 
at him. 

“T’d leave him alone,” Caroline said without 
flippancy. ‘He dances beautifully, so his 
coordination can’t be as rotten as you say, 
Lots of boys his age are shy.” / 


TH: was unlike what Caroline had said of 
him earlier, and Silvia reminded her of it, 
“Well, it never pays to be a Helpful Hattie.” 
“This time it does, as it happens,” said Sil- 
via. “Any failure to teach Annesley, I am 
hinted, would put me and, it may be, even 
Richard out into the dark and starless night so 
far as jobs are concerned.” 

“Not quite so bad as that,’’ Richard an- 
swered, frowning a little. 

“Isn’t it sickening,” Caroline broke out, 
“that anybody, just for whimsicality and in- 
justice, can have as much power as that hor- 
rible woman?” 

“I thought you believed in people doing as 
they pleased,” Richard said. 

“I believe in people letting each other alone 
and being sports if it kills them!” she said 
hotly. “Not going through life clawing at 
other people’s lives and messing them up just 
for power.” 

“As it happens, my dear, there is no argu- 
ment possible, because I think every one pres- 
ent is with you,” Richard said. “But L haven't 
seen you so excited in my knowledge of you. 
Who has been clawing our little Caroline?” 

“Nobody,” said Caroline with what, for her, 
was sulkiness. “But I don’t like the idea of my 
sister having to do things she doesn’t want to 
because somebody high up has influence,” 

“Somebody high up always does, more or 
less,’ said Richard. “Though they. are not 
always powerful and capricious ladies. Direct- 
ors can be old women, though!”’ he added more 
lightly. 

“It is a trying viewpoint to take of work!” 
Silvia said, sighing a little. 

As it was, official sinning 
Is and was from the beginning 
And shall be forevermore,” 


Richard quoted from Kipling. : 

“And, after all,” Silvia replied, brightening, 
“think of the money.” 

“T do,” Richard said a little wryly. 

“Dicky,” said Caroline, who still seemed to 
have a certain desire to pay him back for what 
he had said about her having been clawed, “it's 
my belief that you got this position for Silvia 
in one of those magnificent sweeps of generosity 
that one has to live up to long after one wishes 
one hadn’t been such a darn fool.” 

“Caroline, it’s my belief that you know too 
much for your age,” he answered her, gayly, 
but with a certain earnestness below what he 
was saying. 

“You'd much prefer her to be your little doll 
and dicky-bird, wouldn’t you?” she presse 
him maliciously. 


“Much,” said Richard placidly. “But I 
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A package as convenient as the 
salt, Triple wrapped to keep 
tut dust and moisture, and 
equipped with a handy hinged 
isout that won't come off. 


SALT POURERS 


when this 
free running 
SALT is used 
Why pound the 
salt shaker on the 
table. . . . why prod it 
with matches and pins? 
It’s so unnecessary when 
Morton’s Salt pours freely 
in damp weather. 
There’s a very simple reason for 
this famous Morton convenience. 
It’s this: 
‘The tiny crystals are cube-shaped. 
Thus they tumble off one another in- 
stead of sticking together like the flake 
crystals of ordinary salts. 
And such lively, even flavor. You'll say there’s 
no salt like it. Your grocer carries both vari- 
eties .... plain, or iodized for goiter prevention, 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 
PLAIN OR IODIZED SS A L H 
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In. tomato 


Immediately 


When you have to get a meal in 
a hurry, think of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce with 
Cheese. This good -to-eat treat is 
already prepared. Takes only a few 
minutes to heat and serve. 

All the dry spaghetti Heinz uses 
is made in Heinz spotless kitchens 
from selected hard wheat flour. The 
sauce is Heinz-made from garden- 
fresh tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision. The cheese is specially 
selected. 

These wholesome, nourishing in- 
gredients are perfectly blended by 
skilful Heinz chefs who follow a 
recipe developed by Heinz. 

The result is a delicious, ready- 
to-eat dish that you just heat and 
serve—and enjoy. A meal in itself, 
or as a vegetable - H. J. HEINZ CO. 
When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens 


Some other varieties: 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP + HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ CKEAM OF TOMATO SOUP + HEINZ PURE VINEGARS 


The taste is the test 


SAUCE with Cheese 
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The Thread otf Gold 


happen not to be one of your clawin people 
I have learned that people are mee happy 


was doing very well for a green maid. And if 
the training Caroline was lavishing on her 
should make her demand, as it probably would 
more wages, Silvia had the money to pay her 
The wonderful, the comfortable feeling that 
money ahead gives you! 


only by what makes them so. 

| Silvia, feeling that comfortable enwrappi 
of rightness which comes from taking chane a 
the welfare of others, laughed out. She looked 
around the table. How wonderful, how satis 
factory everything was, after all! How excel 
lently well life was doing by her! Even Signy 


FXISTENCE has a way sometimes, instead 
of disappointing us, of giving us just what 
we requested last month or last year, and don't 
exactly seem to thrill over now. Silvia had de. 
manded of fate a marriage with some one who 
would regard her work and her plan of life with 
as much detachment and respect as that of a 
man who happened to be his roommate. But 
Richard’s attitude of detachment about Sj. 
via’s work was so complete that Silvia some. 
times had her feelings a little hurt about it, 

Since she had added the tuition of Duncan 
Annesley to her classes, he had seemed to lose 
interest in her career even more completely 
than she had thought she hoped a husband 
would. But as time went on, she became ac. 
customed to this, too. After all, she hadn't 
time to discuss his problems with him very 
;much. She became interested in this person- 
| ality and in her classes. Her pupils came to 
regard her little house more and more as a 
place where they could drop in, now and again, 
for guidance and philosophy and friendship, 
coupled with tea served in a way of which the 
girls took furtive notes. Also the automatism 
Richard had foretold made parts of her 
routine easier, and Silvia blossomed and flour- 
ished. 

Signy was doing better and better, and Caro- 
line scarcely needed to suggest things to her 
any more. She was quieter and had lost some 
of the bright color she had had as an imni- 
grant. But the change was an improvement, 
on the whole. She watched Silvia and tried to 
be like her, from the wound braids to the 
brown strapped slippers, in a partly annoying, 
partly flattering way. 

“T git like the missus, some day maybe I git 
a man as good as she does,”’ Caroline reported 
her as saying. 
| _ Which seemed on the whole a worthy ambi- 
ion, 
| The Duncan Annesley money came prosper- 
ously in and was tucked prosperously into the 
bank. Part of it Silvia couldn’t resist using to 
make the little house more what she wanted to 
live in. Better china, a new rug or so— “Good 
rugs,’ Silvia quoted her mother, “are an in- 
vestment,””—and, one daring day, the gas-log 
removed from the fireplace, which she had in- 
vestigated and found drew, and andirons put 
in its place for burning wood. 

“Will our budget cover that?” Richard 
asked, when he came home and found Silvia 
hovering with a child’s delight over it, display- 
ing her contrivance for kindling the logs witha 
lighted gas-jet she had set at the end of the old 
gas-pipe in the hearth. 

“Oh, I paid for it myself. I could perfectly 
well afford to,” Silvia said carelessly. “Do set 
here, Richard. All you do is to turn the key 
and light it and put the logs on top of it. Well 
never have to bother with kindling or a Cape 
Cod lighter.” 

“T see,’ said Richard, marching upstairs to 
clean up for dinner. : 

Which was unlike his usual ready enthusi- 
asm and admiration for everything she planned 
and contrived. 

However, he was his usual gay and affection- 
ate self when he ran down again, laughing ove! 
some small, devoted blunder of Signy’s—1gny 


had now arrived at a point where she would do | 


| anything for Richard, to the point of presenting 
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A cooling drink for your dinner at home 
at the close of a hot summer's day 


ACHARMING SUMMER DINNER ATHOME 


isn’t “just another meal” 
when you serve “Canada Dry,” but 
something to look forward to and 
remember. 

Somehow, you feel cooler the 
minute you see this fine old ginger 
ale sparkling on the table. 

Then, as you drink, you will real- 
ize that it is more than just a 
pleasing flavor. You will find it 
more refreshing and invigorating than 
any other beverage you have ever 
tasted. 

No mere accident of fate has given 
“Canada Dry” the qualities which 
make it so delightfully cooling and 
exhilarating, and so different from 
every other ginger ale. 

“Canada Dry” enjoys the rare 
distinction of being a real ginger ale, 
made from the highest grade Jamaica 
ginger. 

No biting capsicum (red pepper) — 
the cause of the unpleasant burning 
taste of most ordinary ginger ales— 
mars the fine flavor of ““Canada Dry.” 

Physicians prescribe “Canada Dry” 

ause of its outstanding purity and 


quality and it is served in great hos- 
pitals in this country and in Canada. 
Here is one beverage that you can 
give freely to the children and know 
it is good for them. 

There is another reason, too, why 
“Canada Dry” is such a delightful 
drink at luncheon and dinner. As 
someone has said . . . “It gives even 
the simplest meal something of the 


Buy “Canada Dry” in this conventent 
Hostess Package for your dinners at home 
and to serve when good friends call. 


zest and sparkle of a dinner at an 
exclusive club or hotel.” 


Try it tonight and see. Your 
family will welcome the change from 
the usual day-after-day menu, and 
appetite will be keener just because 
of it. 

Ginger Sorbet—a new way to use 

“Canada Dry” 

Combine one cup of sugar with one cup 
of water and bring to boiling point. Add 
the juice of two lemons and two oranges. 
After chilling, add two bottles of “Canada 
Dry.” Placein an ice cream freezer, pack 
with three parts of crushed ice to one of 
rock salt and freeze. 

This is just one of many delight- 
ful ways in which “Carada Dry” 
can be served. Many others are 
described in the famous 4dd-A-Leaf 
Hostess Book, which hundreds of wo- 
men have called “the most practical 
recipe book ever printed.” One dol- 
lar in the U. S. A.—$1.25 in Canada. 
(Please address Dept. B.) 


‘CANADA 


g. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


“The (Champagne of Ginger Ales” 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the U.S. A. by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York. 
In Canada, ¥. ¥. McLaughlin Limited. Established 189. 


In using advertisements see pat 
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The Martha Washington— 
A beautiful piece of furniture, 
converted in an instant intoa 
modern White Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machine. $165.00.. 


Dressed 


or Every Occasion 


Hlow fortunate the woman who has learned 
the secret of dressing fashionably and be- 
comingly, at moderate expense! Many a 
woman makes charming frocks and gowns 
for herself after learning the way from the 
White Course in Sewing and Dress Creation. 
The sewing is rapidly and easily done on 
the modern White Rotary Electric Sewing 
Machine —tucks, pleats, shirring, every sew- 
ing operation. 

Your local White representative will gladly 
explain the White Course and demonstrate 
the very latest in sewing machines—the White 
Rotary Electric. White Sewing Machine 
is Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“hile 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 


* 
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The Thread of Gold 


him, Caroline said, with her head if he 
wanted it. 

“Not that that would be so valuable” 
Richard was cruel enough to say before the girl 
entered—being fresh from another incident 
wherein Signy had captured all his socks 
which she had been told to send to the laundry. 
and boiled them with a loving thoroughnes: 
which had turned them all a streaked, brown. 
blue shade. 

“She’s a lot improved, though,”’ Caroline 
said, ‘‘and she wants so hard to please that it’s 
a comfort.” 

This was perfectly true, and Silvia counted 
it one of her mercies. You could really depend 
on Signy most of the time now. Which was as 
well, for Caroline had not escaped the net of 
gaieties for the girls of her age which made its 
small swirl in this as in all college towns. She 
was the newest of town mice, and all the 
country mice looked up to her in a way which 
must have been gratifying. As for Silvia her- 
self, she, too, found a certain amount of going 
out unavoidable, even if she had wanted to bea 
hermit, as she did not. One tax on her time 
which did annoy her was the frequent com- 
mands tof{tea on the part of Duncan’s aunt, 
who demanded exhaustive reports every time, 

“If Duncan were left freer,’’ she ventured to 
hint the third time she was being plied with too 
much food in Mrs. Duryea’s mustard drawing- 
room, “I think he would have more ease of 
manner and self-certainty.” 

“That’s my own idea exactly,” said Mrs. 
Duryea forcefully. ‘“I have always left him 
free as air. I always shall—except, of course, 
for some things which a woman in the place of 
a mother must see to. And, speaking of that, 


| there is one thing, Mrs. Branch, I ought to tell 


you about Duncan.” (What could be left?) 
“By all means,” she said politely. 


“POHERE is a girl,” Mrs. Duryea informed 
her in a stage whisper, ‘“‘a common girl I 
want to detach him from. I hope seeing some- 
thing of a lady, an aristocrat, in her own home, 
will teach him the difference.” 
“A common girl! Where did he meet her?” 
“In New York!” said Mrs. Duryea in the 
same hissing and portentous whisper. “I 


couldn’t get much more than that out of him. 
When he was little, he used to be the most 
trustful, confiding child. I don’t know when 
he lost it. I suppose some of those horrible 
boys you meet at even the most exclusive 
schools teach boys to be secretive. His other 
aunts and I used to be able to work out his 
little problems for him then. Talk them over, 
you know, and then I would show him after- 
ward what was wisest to do. But how can you 
when a boy won’t tell you anything that isn’t 
dragged out of him?” 

“Perhaps he knew you talked him over,” 
Silvia suggested. ; 

“Why, of course!” said Mrs. Duryea. “Didn't 
we love him?” 

Silvia felt like saying ‘“‘No!’’ emphatically, 
| but it wasn’t her place to. ‘Does he still care 

for the girl?” she asked instead. 

“T don’t think he can. I laughed him out of 
it. When you are as experienced with men as 

I am, you will learn that’s the quickest way to 
| handle them. I told him what a fool he was to 
think the girl would have any use for him ex- 
cept for his money. I showed him she was 
simply scheming to get into our family. A 
common shop-girl!”’ 

“Where did she work?” 

“I don’t know. He wouldn’t tell! But she 
must have been a shop-girl from things he let 
out about her. Her ways and manners. 

What could you do with a woman like that— 
| or a boy like that? It was half-ridiculous and 
half-tragic. Silvia went on working with Dun- 
can. She endured his clumsy-footed ways and 
continued to try to make him feel that he was 
as good as other people and as much to be re- 
spected, through an almost impossible hast 
cap, which was that the slightest correction 
| histactless and impossible speeches, laughingly 
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“A New World 
Instead of 
a Curfew! 


FEW months ago we published the letter of a business girl in Phil- 
adelphia. She told of discovering ‘‘a new world” of happiness and 
fun after five o'clock. 

Now comes a letter from another young girl who tells of a similar 
experience. She lives in Washington, D. C. 

“I, too, discovered a new world,” she says. ‘I do not work in an 
office, but oh, how dreadfully hard ‘I worked’ those two years after 
my coming out, trying to keep up with the continual round of social 
affairs. 

“Finally, I realized that I must take things easier. My family began 
to joke about my ‘curfew,’ meaning, of course, my feet, for they 
caused all of the trouble. They thought it too funny for words that a 
girl of twenty-one should be complaining because of her feet! 

“My mother had worn your shoes for some time, and was always 
telling me how comfortable her feet were and how much she could 
walk, But even though I longed for the comfort she had, I didn’t be- 
lieve those shoes would do for me, because, you see, while mother is 
always well groomed, she doesn’t dress like a girl. 

“But one day I went with her to the store — and I found a won- 
derful surprise. The same shoes mother had been wearing were also 
made in the very smartest styles—just the very things I loved to wear. 

“And so, I now have this glorious ‘new world’ to enjoy — every 
hour of every evening — instead of my ‘curfew.’ I am telling my 
friends, too, and they are making the same discovery. It is amazing 
how many young girls are hobbling around because of their feet. If 
they all could realize what pretty shoes they could wear with com- 
plete comfort!” 


This is the famous shoe with a concealed, built-in arch bridge to 
prevent sagging and straining of the foot structure. It also has a flat 
inner sole, crosswise, to prevent pinching of blood-vessels and nerves. 

There is no abuse of the foot, no annoyance, no discomfort. Leg 
weariness and frazzled nerves, so common in the late afternoon and 
evening, immediately disappear. 

Yet, in this different shoe your feet are free and unhindered. The 
Arch Preserver Shoe supports where support is needed, yet it bends 
with the foot at the “‘ball’’ the only place the foot bends. 

Happy feet are waiting for you at the store of your Arch Preserver 
Shoe dealer. He will show you the smartest styles of today, designed 
in our New York studio (with the collaboration of a Paris corre- 
spondent), 

You will find the prettiest shoes you ever have seen, and with every 
pair you buy you receive foot health and comfort and vigor. You will 
beall the more delighted, because you may have thought that no one 
shoe could give you all of these wonderful advantages. Also your 
dealer will show you these smartly styled, healthful shoes for your 
children, 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is patented and its exclusive features 
can not be successfully imitated. No other shoe offers you the same 
perlect combination of features that insure foot happiness and correct 
appearance. Send the coupon for booklet, ‘‘A New World” and the 
name of your dealer. 


©1927 
The Selby 
Shoe Co, 


The Lorelei 


The Jessica 


The Duchess 


Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 
. For men and 
MEEPS THE FOOT WELL” boys by only 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


THE 
mS Made for wo- 
A men and miss- H 
es by only The 
Selby Shoe 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 


PRESERVE 


The Jobyna 


The Selby Shoe Co., 

583 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send postpaid booklet G-83 ‘“A New World” 
and name of dealer. 
Name 


St. and No. 


P.O. State 
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THOUSAND 


OOD Housekeeping’s round of 

usefulness does not stop with its 
editorial pages. It begins there, to be 
sure, but it ends in its guaranteed ad- 
vertising pages. For advertising is real- 
ly most necessary to the home-maker 
whose job is done skilfully and well. 
Buying is an important part of that job. 


Without advertising how could she 
know so well what to buy and why and 
where? How else could she learn the 
distinguishing differences of products 
seemingly alike? How else could she 
prevent the unwelcome substitution of 
“‘something just as good?”’ 


The chief virtue of these advertising 
pages lies in Good Housekeeping’s 
gueranty. But the variety of desirable 
things is important, too. No other 
magazine we know of gives you quite 
so wide and complete a selection, from 
the inexpensive every-day necessities to 
the once-in-a-lifetime purchases. 


You could, for example, prepare an 
elaborate dinner almost in entirety— 
from soup to the proverbial nuts—with 
the delicious, wholesome foods offered 
here. Hardly an issue has less than 
sixty to seventy-five food products of 
every sort. Surely this is variety enough 
to satisfy the tastes of every member of 
your family. 


Building a home presents many 
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weighty problems. It is so costly an 
investment every dollar must count, 
Materials and equipment must be 
chosen wisely. You will find them 
here in Good Housekeeping—brick, 
lumber, heating systems, plumbing 
fixtures, paint, plate glass—nearly 
every thing that is necessary, and every 
product is guaranteed. 


Furniture and furnishings? Only by 
shopping in dozens of stores could you 
see so many lovely things. Here you 
have them at your finger tips for leis- 
urely inspection — china, glassware, 
table silver, linens, pianos, chairs, sofas, 
desks and tables, Hoor coverings, cur 
tains and draperies— more than enough 
to suit every preference and pocketbook. 


Labor-saving devices, refrigerators, 
cooking ranges, electrical equipment! 
Wearing apparel, lingerie, shoes and 
hosiery? Face powders, creams, lotions 
and toilet articles generally ? Automo- 
biles, radios, things for baby? —the list 
could go on indefinitely. 


What do you lack? You can find tt 
—guickly—by starting your search on 
Page 6 of Good Housekeeping. _ Page 
6 is the Index to Guaranteed Adver 
tisements. Use it as you use the edt 
torial contents page. It is just as 1m 
portant to you. Turn to it now and see. 


An advertisement for Good Housekeeping: 
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The Thread of Gold 


orseriously done, flung him back into his pit of 
humiliation. There were times when she felt 
like buying him a set of handbooks on ease pf 
manner and letting it go at that. But she knew 
that such things would never do him real good. 
Nothing ever would, but being made to feel 
that he was really respected and admired— 

ferably by a young and attractive woman. 
And at that, she wondered sometimes if the end 
of her work would be anything but the build- 
ing of the crass conceit which is so often a piti- | 
ful substitute for self-belief and self-respect. 
Well, it depended on what sort of stuff the boy 
really had in him. 

She found that Caroline was right in one 
particular. At a dance they attended, Dun- 
can, dragooned by his aunt, appeared large 
and almost impressive in evening dress. He 
bore, too, her public nagging and coercing and 
suggesting with at least no more apparent ob- 
jection than he did anything else in life. But 
once escaped from her and on the dancing floor 
(“Go dance with Mrs. Branch, Duncan— 
where are your manners?” from Mrs. Duryea, | 
and a murmured “I was going to ask her, if 
you’d given me time,” surlily from poor Dun- | 
can) the boy proved to have all that grace and | 
lightness which big men often have. He was | 
better than good. He was one of the best | 
dancers she had ever met. 


H® VANISHED, and after a little while she 
saw him flying past with Caroline, who | 
lifted an eyebrow of “I told veu so,” as they | 
went by. By this time—he l..d been dancing, | 
Silvia remembered, long enough to be taken | 
out of himself—he was more human than she | 
had ever seen him. He was talking to Caro- 
line with the eager earnestness and eager 
laughter natural to a man of his age. Her pert 
answers and little mockingnesses seemed to | 
terrify him not at all. 

“What on earth was he finding to say?” | 
Silvia asked Caroline. “I think I'll have to | 
turn his civilization over to you. He was 
almost human.” 

“No, thanks,”’ Caroline said hastily. “His 
song was all of you! He described you as an 
angel and a wonder and a sert of Lady of 
Mercy and all that. Bored me rather. But he 
always could talk on a dance floor. If he could 
Charleston all the time he was conducting life, 
like that vaudeville sketch we saw where they 
went through a whole melodrama that way, his | 
life would be a wow. Better suggest it to him.” 
_ She caught her breath a little as she leaned, 
ina way that would have been ungraceful in 
any one but lithe Caroline, against the gar- 
landed wall of the hall where they were dancing. 
She looked a little tired, it struck Silvia, under 
her make-up. Was she working the child too 
hard? She glanced at her sister, lounging with 
one arm against the wall, over her head, her 
weight thrown to one side, in the babyish white 
chiffon she had elected to wear that night—one 
long, slim, silver-covered leg crossed over the 
other, and decided that it was the helpless little 
frock and marionette attitude. 

_Caroline spoke again, lightly. ‘Most of the 
girls are off him because he hints sorrowfully 
now and again that his money is an object. 
One or two just let it go at that and reap the 
golden grain—he’s a careless spender some- 
times. Serves him right, as I’ve told him. The 
way he acts, what else could they do but snub 
him or grait?—Oh, gosh! Here comes dear 
Auntie.” 

She was not there, suddenly. And Silvia 
herself considered that she had done enough 

uty in Mrs, Duryea’s direction, and effaced 
herself also—only to find that she had run into 
the arms of Mr. Green, the pallid young radical 
professor, whose dance by ill-luck it was. One 
comfort about him was that he did all the talk- 
ing. She listened to his usual flood of statistics 
and meditated absently that it could be #l! 
Summed up in 


“The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late,” 


Im rove Your CSalads 
and Clandwiches 


You do like to have your family and friends say “encore” to the 
salads and sandwiches you serve these warm days. 


There is one simple, certain way to gain their approval and it’s just 
this—try the recipes below and you'll learn what so many house- 
keepers have already learned. 


There is a distinctive appeal to the a in Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. Men who cannot be coaxed to touch any food with 
ordinary dressings on it, relish the savory taste of Durkee’s. 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing is so rich and nutritious that by adding oil, 
cream or evaporated milk you can make two bottles of dressing 
out of one, which will equal any mild dressing you buy 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing, for more than sixty years, has been made 
from the original recipe, using nothing but whole, fresh eggs, no 
substitutes, and the choicest condiments the world affords. 


Let us send you a sample bottle, containing enough dressing for 
four portions of salad. Use the coupon below. 


Cabbage Salad 


Combine 3 cupfuls finely shredded cabbage, 
2 green peppers seeded and chopped, 1'2 
cupfuls of pared, diced cucumbers. Sauté 
12 slices bacon until crisp, draining off the 
fat and cut into dice; add to the cabbage 
mixture together with 6 tablespoonfuls of 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. Arrange in_ bowl 
of lettuce and garnish with '4 cupful of 
raisins. One cupful of canned tuna fish 
or salmon, or freshly cooked cod, halibut 
or haddock, or diced cooked meat may be 
substituted for bacon. Serves six generously. 


Fresh Vegetable 
Sandwiches 


Pare 6 small carrots and 1 medium sized 
cucumber. Add 4 stalks celery, 1 seeded 
green pepper, 14 small sized cabbage. Put 
all the vegetables through the fine knife ot 
a food grinder. Combine well and add 14 
cupful of Durkee’s Salad Dressing. Slice 
two loaves of bread and butter thin slices; 
spread with the vegetable mixture and form 
into sandwiches. Makes from 50 to 60 
sandwiches. 


Recipes above, tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


DURKEES 


Accept This Trial Offer 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. G. H., Elmhurst, L. 1, New York 


Send me trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing, enough for 
4 portions of salad. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay mailing costs. 


Name. 
City 
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cA Place for Every Dollar 


and Every Dollar 
in its Place 
HIS paraphrase of the 


good old maxim applies to 
BUDGETING. 


Moreover, BUDGETING 
will show you the proper place 
for some of those stray dollars 
you haven’t always been able 
to account for. 

The John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet Tells You How 
and Tells You Where. It has 
a column for every necessary 
expense in domestic economy, 
under the threefold heading of 

Turirt, NECESSITY and 

BETTERMENT. 

Place all the dollars you must 
under the first two—all that 
you can under the latter—and 
you'll have more to charge to 
Profit and less to Loss. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPA 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheets 
furnished on request to 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


OTH ES HOG 
Saves Clothes 

and Closet Space 


Double the capacity of your clothes closets with 
Dacor six in one hooks. Only 8” long, each Dacor 
is notched to hold six garment hangers without 
crowding or slipping. Keeps your clothes in wear- 
able condition and closets neat and accessible. 
$1.00 the set of three, $4.00 per dozen in nickel, 
brass or japan finish 


At leading department and hardware stores or 
Jrom factory direct 
DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
6481 Epworth Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 


= to halls and rooms,and end 
gy forever the damage done 
| Se to interiors and furnishings 


by exposed radiators. 


KAVEEMAN) 
Write for FREI 
Descriptive Folder 

AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

G.H, 7-27 5885 Manchester Ave. St. Louls, Me. 
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and that he would be aghast if she told him he 
was agreeing with a hymn. As it was, he was 
getting so much pleasure out of his horrors 
that she hadn’t the heart to suggest mitiga- 
tions. She fled from him to the line of older 
women, patient or alert against the rough-cast 
walls in their straight chairs, and dropped down 
by the history professor’s wife, the Mrs. Bar- 
ratt of the roughly-cut, graying hair and im- 
possible clothes. Tonight, as a concession to 
the spirit of gaiety, Mrs. Barratt wore a gray 
silk dress with elbow sleeves and a cascade of 
lace down its bosom, and her shoes were ox- 
fords instead of buttoned. She turned to Silvia 
with the heartening smile Silvia had liked. 

“I like to see young people enjoying them- 
selves,” she said, putting into the hackneyed 
dowager-phrase a sincerity that made it sound 
real and new. ‘“‘Why aren’t you dancing, my 
dear?” 

“I’m a little tired,”’ Silvia said, and found as 
she spoke that she was telling the truth. 


T HAD been a hard day; heavy class work, 

Duncan more of a load than usual, and in 
spite of Caroline and Signy, various small 
problems of housekeeping after she’d had all 
a day could hold without them. 

She looked up at the strong, weatherbeaten, 
elderly face with a feeling of rest and depend- 
ence. Wrong or right, this woman was at 
peace in her way of living. 

“Yes—lI don’t wonder,” Mrs. Barratt an- 
swered her. “‘You young people are wonder- 
ful. The world lets you keep your cake and eat 
it now.” Her eyes followed the dancers on the 
floor. ‘In the old days a woman had to choose 
between one thing or another. My aunt, for 
instance”... Her aunt, Silvia calculated 
quickly, would have been back in the seventies. 
“She wanted to teach higher mathematics. 
Well, she did, but she knew it meant no mar- 
riage, when she chose.” 

“Why?” Silvia asked. 

“Men didn’t like ‘strong-minded women,’ as 
they called them, then,” Mrs. Barratt said, 
looking strong-minded herself to an amazing 
point as she answered. 

Funny, quaint old phrase! As if you had to 
have a weak mind or be despised! Silvia 
looked down at her own hands, lax and perfect 
in her lap. They gave no hint of ever having 
touched anything more difficult than a handful 
of flowers—Silvia took care that they shouldn’t. 
She had a swift, vague recollection of herself in 
the glass, as she had seen it, taking a final 
glance for neatness before they came. Girlish, 
nearly childish, that small, slender figure had 
been in its sheath of rosy silk, with its toy- 
pretty golden slippers and its glittering-filleted 
fair head. 

“The hill was harder to climb than today,” 
Mrs. Barratt went on, answering Silvia’s 
glance more than her speech. “We couldn't 
carry any extra baggage in the way of feminin- 
ity, even in my time.’’ She smiled at the danc- 
ing figures and continued. “A classmate of 
mine in medical school was forbidden to walk 
the hospitals unless she cut off all her splendid 
hair. In those days, having short hair was 
about the same as being tattooed, as regards 
conspicuousness. They said it would attract 
germs.” 

“Did she do it?” Silvia asked idly, wondering 
meanwhile what had happened to Mrs. Bar- 
ratt’s medical career. 

“Oh, yes. She couldn’t break off her whole 
profession just for that. But, of course, she 
hated it. They did it, naturally, in the hope 
that the disfigurement, as it was then, would 
be too much for her to stand, and she’d prefer 
her hair and go. She made good later. Hada 
fine practise. But she said that all through her 
interne work, every time she saw one of the 
doctors wagging his long beard over a patient, 
she wanted to pull it viciously. They didn’t 
even tie them up!” 

“Oh, that was horrid. Men are unfair!” 
‘ Silvia cried impulsively. 


“Human beings are unfair,” \ rs, Barratt 
said dryly, “Especially when they are in the 
saddle. Unlimited power is good for nobody,” 

Silvia smiled. She found herself liking Mrs 
Barratt. They talked the same language, jn 
spite of the gap between their ages. Mrs. Bar. 
ratt was not attractive in the usual sense of the 
word, but there was a terrific sincerity about 
her. Once more, watching her, Silvia was im. 
pressed with a sense of a big driving force used 
to turn tiny wheels . . . What a pity about 
that medical career! Perhaps somebody had 
been in the saddle when she was young.  Fiye 
strong, clean children, the females in middies 
chronically and the boys in—what was the 
male for middy? Overalls, probably. Aj) 
stripped for action like their mother, all taught 
decency and fairness and a passion for brown 
soap, together with a scorn of face-powder and 
frills. 

“What a pity!” thought Silvia, remembering 
the undecorative young daughter out on the 
floor at this moment in the wrong shoes and 
the wrong frock. “If she knows you can have 
both now, she ought to practise it.” 

And then there was Duncan Annesley tower- 
ing over her like a tree, asking her to dance, 

She swept out on the floor with him, feeling 
like a doll in his big embrace. “It was like 
dancing with a featherbed,”’ she would say to 
Caroline when they got home. But—after all 
—an accomplished featherbed! Caroline had 
been right. The motion released some of his 
inhibitions. Perhaps it was the knowledge 
that he danced so well. She began to praise 
him. His face flushed and awakened under her 
words. And the idea occurred to her that per- 
haps one could do more with him in this state 
than in any other. He was more alive, more 
suggestible. Why not have the lessons in the 
evening, instead of in the afternoon, and dance 
with him a little, she and Caroline? And talk 
to him about being a debonair Barnevelt then! 

The end of the evening was not far off, and 
Silvia, full of her idea, suggested it to Duncan, 
who was lingering with Caroline where the 
latter waited in the hall for Silvia and Richard. 
Duncan snapped at the idea. But Caroline, 
queerly enough, turned on her sister a look that 
Silvia knew of old to mean deep disgust. She 
admired the plan aloud with a sweetness which 
would have deceived any one not related to her. 

Silvia waited till they were all at home. 

“Why did you mind?” she inquired then. 

“IT didn’t mind!” said Caroline with a deeper 
sweetness—a sweetness so obviously dangerous 
that Silvia stopped for the time being. 

When Caroline got that way, there was 
nothing to do but to wait till the sun shone 
again. She dropped a kiss on Caroline's 
hunched, little bare shoulder, which was all of 
her not on guard, and ran upstairs. Richard 
had gone already, unlike his usual habit of 
waiting for the lingering about the fire which 
Silvia loved after they had been anywhere, and 
which they welcomed as a chance to talk things 
over with one another. She followed him now, 
and forgot to discuss Caroline with him be- 
cause he was in bed already. Nothing could 
be seen of him, indeed, but a bit of averted 
bright hair in the further bed. She threw a 
light “‘Good-night, you lazy person!” to the 
mound of bed clothes which represented him, 
made a small face at it, and went to bed her- 
self. 


SHE returned to the attack on her sister next 
day. 

“Why did you mind?” she demanded, after 
her afternoon class was over and she and Caro- 
line were under the same roof again. 

She lay limply back, tired from the dance 
and all the rest, in the big chair by the window, 
and watched Caroline about her task. 

“Why did I mind what?” asked Caroline, de- 
liberately obtuse. 

Somebody had sent her a box of flowers (it 
must have been ordered from out of town, be- 
cause there were no florists in the town limits), 
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The Thread of Gold 


she was putting them in vases. She 
snapped off a sheaf of stems with her scissors in 
away that meant continued crossness. 

“Why did you mind,” said Silvia, who knew 
her sister's ways well, “my suggesting to Dun- 
can Annesley that we have him here at night 
instead of the afternoons, and dance alittle 

d?” 
yo walked to the kitchen for more 
water, returned with it, filled two more empty 
vases with baby’s breath and American beau- 
ties, rolled up the newspaper she had been pro- 
tecting the table with, and threw it in the 
wastebasket before she deigned any answer, 
“] didn’t,” she finally said. ‘ 

Silvia laughed. “Why would you, if you did?” 

If you kept at Caroline long enough, she 
either answered or ran. This time, she gave in. 

“Jt hadn’t occurred to you in your noble 
missionary zeal that Richard might like to be 
consulted about giving up one ot the evenings 
he sometimes has a chance to spend with you? 
Nor that, even if he’s through being interested 
along that line, he needs his sleep?” 

“All this emotion on Richard’s behalf?” said 
Silvia, though she admitted in her soul that she 
had been over-impulsive and that Caroline 
was right so far. 

“Nor that Signy may balk at it?” 

“No, That’s crazy. What is it to Signy?” 

“Extra work. Sitting up later to straighten 
out the living-room, or working harder to get 
it to rights in the morning.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” 

Silvia stretched herself out in her chair—she 
was just beginning to feel relaxed. The late 
sunshine felt good, shining through the win- 
dow. She pushed her two little tan-shod feet 
out before her and thought how well that pair 
of silk stockings was wearing. Must have been 
real silk . . . She yawned. She was sleepy. 
She wished she hadn’t started this with Caro- 
lin. Why was Caroline fighting Dicky’s 
battles all of a sudden? 


GHE was recalled from what must have been 

a half-slumber—she really was very tired— 
by a sharpened note in Caroline's voice. She 
came to with a jerk, and looked across the room 
to where Caroline stood more erect than was 
her habit, her baby-face darkened above the 
smock she wore to do the flowers in. 

“Do you realize, Silvia Hawthorne, that be- 
tween us, Signy and I are taking all your home 
duties off your shoulders?” 

“Home duties?” repeated Silvia. The words 
sounded so incongruous coming from flippant 
Caroline. 

“That’s what I said. Houses don’t run 
themselves. Laundry doesn’t count itself. 
Husbands don’t sew themselves up.” 

“Dog won't bite pig, and I shan’t get home 
tonight,” Silvia finished for her, laughing. 

“You forget the rest of that,’’ said Caroline, 
still erect and glowering over the roses she was 
still clutching forgetfully. 

“Well?” 

“*And I shan’t get home tonight in time to 
get my old man’s supper!’ You won’t. You 
aren't. And you should.” 

Silvia was still sleepy. “Oh, that was the 
way old Mary used to say it,” she said drowsily. 
“Mother always ended it before that.” ' 

Caroline banged the final vase so hard its 
bottom broke neatly out and deluged the best 
rug. 

“There, I’ve broken your best vase,” she said 
wrathfully, as if this were entirely Silvia’s fault. 

She marched out for cloths, came back like a 
Procession, and mopped up the water in signifi- 
cant silence. 

_Silvia was roused by now. She sat up. “Oh, 
Caroline, do tell me what it’s all about. Don’t 
be haughty and hinty and severe with me. 
Come on, darling. If I’ve done something you 
don't like, let’s have it out. We started with 
Duncan and branched off on Richard. | Which 


Isteally the matter, or what is? Have I worked 
you too hard, baby?” 


Caroline melted somewhat at this. ‘No. 
That isn’t it. I—I don’t know that anything's 
it. After all, if you were a man, nobody would 
expect you to keep house and be a professor. 


Perhaps the reason I so suddenly desire you to | 


spare the gentle Signy is that I think it’s time L 
abandoned her. I’ve been getting you a bad 
name, sweet. I heard the Sociology woman 
say that really, what the younger generation 
is coming to!—and I know it was because I had 
danced just one small Black Bottom with her 
husband. And he did it very badly, too 

I think it is time I went home, Silvia.” 

“On account of that idiot?” demanded Sil- 
via. “Her own daughter is the slyest little 
demon in the place. She ought to know more 
about the crimes of the younger generation 
than we do.” 

“She won’t—not from Betty. She’s one of 
those ‘./y daughter never does’ fools. No, I’m 
not really fleeing from her; I just said that to 
say something. But you wanted me to train 
Signy, and Signy is pretty well in harness now. 
I haven’t told her anything to speak of for a 
couple of weeks. You can write me when you 
have Duncan turned into a complete Debonair 
Barnevelt. I really am going. I had the 
Animal tuned up this morning. I’m going up 
now to pack. Tomorrow I depart.” 


This tooth brush 


She passed into the kitchen again, and five | 


minutes later Silvia, still sitting tiredly and 
astonishedly in her chair, watched a procession, 
consisting of Caroline in front and Signy be- 
hind, bearing Caroline’s wardrobe trunk up- 
stairs from the cellar to Caroline's room. 
Caroline was really going. 

After the first shock of dismay, it seemed 
reasonable enough. After all, Caroline's life 
had always been conducted upon this plan of 
sudden decisions and departures. Silvia con- 
sidered it and realized that she had so liked 
having Caroline here that she had slipped into 
regarding her as a fixture. But the child 
couldn’t be expected to spend her life here. 
It would be hard on Mrs. Hawthorne, if there 
were no other reason. And all Caroline's 
friends and pleasures were at home. It was 
selfish to want or expect her to stay here. It 
had been very sporting of her to do it so long 
anyway... 


ILVLA shivered a little. Everything had 
been going so beautifully, running so 

smoothly! This was the first break or hint of a 
break, She had been so absorbed in her teach- 
ing, so intent on driving ahead, that she had 
forgotten to think of any change. She had 
merely gone blindly on. And now—why, just 
the night before, sleepless for a little while, she 
had counted over to herself how well every- 
thing was going. Richard had stopped saying 
anything about her giving the extra time to 
Duncan. She was giving satisfaction in her 
college work, for she heard it on every hand. 
She was earning good money and putting most 
of it away so that there needn’t be any worry 
for the future—she could tide Richard or her- 
self over, she had told him gleefully, if bad 
times came. And the house seemed to be run- 
ning itself, as houses have a way of seeming 
when you aren’t doing it yourself . 

Oh, well—she wouldn’t be discouraged, even 
if things did seem to be getting a bit thicker. 
She just felt tired, and things loomed larger 
than they really were. 

She pulled herself out of her chair and went 
upstairs to run a hot bath. Dressed and freshly 
groomed before Duncan came for his lesson, 
she would have more courage. After Duncan, 
there was Richard’s homecoming to look for- 
ward to, Richard’s strong presence and cheer- 
fulness. 


Perhaps after dinner they would take | 


the little car and go off somewhere, or even go | 


for a walk together in the windy dark . . . Oh, 
no, how stupid! They couldn't tear off that 
way the very last night Caroline was with 
them. The movies with Caroline, perhaps, 
then. Something to make it a special evening. 


Perhaps there might be something at the opera | 
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reaches every tooth 
every time 


you brush 


MEDIUM 


Gusman 


keep all your teeth, brush 
them all. Here is one tooth 
brush that reaches every tooth. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is 
sold in three sizes in the U.S., 
Can., and all over the world. 
Prices in U.S. and Can.: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Made in three 
bristle textures — hard, medi- 
um, soft— white or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, orange. For those who 
prefer a larger bristle surtace, 
we make the Four-Row Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. Price 60 cents. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., 
Florence, Mass. 
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If you like neat hair 


try this vez CRUDE- 
SHAMPOO .... 


You can say good-bye to the fuss and bother caused by 
the after-effects of ordinary shampoos... Here is a 
shampoo that leaves hair EASY TO DRESS. 


OME women go about the 
business of washing their 
hair as if they were planning a 
trip to Europe. Poor dears... 
you can’t blame them! Sham- 
poos with ordinary soaps are 
as troublesome as a green cook 
in the kitchen. 


But a shampoo with Taro- 
leum... that’s quite another 
matter! Taroleum gives your 
hair a delightful cleansing and 
leaves your hair easy to dress. 


Women who use Taroleum, 
never worry about the after- 
effects of the shampoo. They 
know that they won’t be trou- 
bled with dried-out, brittle, 
fly-away hair. So when it pops 
into their minds to enjoy a 


shampoo—they shampoo. With 
Taroleum, of course. 

There are other things to be 
said in favor of this crude-oil 
shampoo called Taroleum. For 
instance, the bubbling, creamy, 
snow-white lather that so 
quickly absorbs the dirt. The 
scalp-toning, dandruff-remov- 
ing ingredients... the safe- 
guard of a mild antiseptic... 
all these things are important. 

One thing is even more im- 
portant. Taroleum does not 
rob your hair of its natural 
life. Leaves your hair easy to 
dress. That’s the big thrill 
about Taroleum. So if you like 
clean hair... if you like neat 
hair... you'll like Taroleum. 


WILDROOT’S NEW CRUDE-OIL SHAMPOO 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send coupon 


and IO cents 
for trial bottle 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS 


WILDROOT CO.,, Inc. 


I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of mail- 


ing mea TRIAL BOTTLE of TAROLEUM. 


Dept. GH-7-E 


Your druggist 
has large bottles 
for 50 cents 
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house, where intermittent stock companies 
performed. She would look in the paper and 


see. 
She sang a little as she relaxed in the hot 
water, then she stopped, for another disquiet. 


| ing thought struck her. Caroline had hinted, 


and then taken back the hint—but such tak. 
ings-back were never very valid—that she was 
neglecting things at home. Had she meant 
that she was neglecting Richard? Or was 
there something besides that to Caroline's 
crossness? Could it be possible that Caroline 
liked that great lump of a Duncan? But that 
was nonsense. Elfish little Caroline, with her 
light and perfect poise, to whom adroitness, g 
“line,” was the most admirable thing in the 
world! Duncan had no poise at all, and cer. 
tainly no line! He had the money that was 
such a sad drag on his mind, but that had no 
effect on Caroline, because she had flatly 
turned down Tommy Berks at home, with as 


| much money or more, only four months ago, 


Besides, in that case Caroline wouldn't be de- 
parting. Silvia laughed at that idea, it was s9 
ridiculous . . But it was something . . , 
She stopped smiling . . . Could it be Rich. 
ard? Could Caroline have come to a point 
where it was safer for her to run from Richard's 
charm? 

That wasn’t so silly. Richard was the sort of 
man women did fall in love with; she knew 
that without undue bias toward him. And 
Caroline, fine little sport as she was, would do 
exactly what she was doing if anything like 


| attraction for Richard befell her. In spite of 


the still hot water Silvia shuddered. Somehow, 
the idea of Caroline falling in love with Richard 
seemed indecent and unnatural. But-—it 
wasn’t. Not impossible, at least. 

Silvia paid more attention than usual to her 
dressing. She put special pains on her hair, her 
hands. Was she trying to rival poor little Caro- 
line? She was anidiot! Just because she loved 
Dick herself, thinking every one else might! 

She had forgotten Duncan entirely. When 
Signy rapped on her bedroom door and then 


burst in without waiting for a reply (as she still 
would do, no matter how much she was told 
otherwise), saying, ““Mr. Annesley bane in 
parlor,” it was surprise. 


E ROSE from the lowest chair with less 
than the usual knocking-over of small ob- 
jects, as she entered. 

“It was fine of you to say I could come eve- 
nings instead of afternoons,” he was saying 
eagerly. “It'll be something nice to do with 
my evenings. I—I guess I’ll start tonight.” 

She began to say he could not. Then she 
checked herself. If she said that, he would be 
hurt in that absurd way things hurt him, e- 
pecially when he had screwed himself up to 
volunteering anything. 

“Very well,” she said, she hoped with a not 
too patent resignation. “But Caroline leaves 
tomorrow, so you will have to come and go 
early, to give her family a little while for 
good-bys.”’ 

That would salvage a part of the evening. 

He blinked a little. “Caroline going away? 
Why?” he asked. He seemed upset, but then 
everything made him seem upset. 

“Oh, she thinks it’s time. You know, she 
was helping me get settled, not living here. Al 
her friends and good times are at home in 
Westchester. 

“Oh—oh, yes. I can quite see she wouldnt 
have any reason for staying here,” said Dur- 
can. 

“No,” said Silvia absently. ’ 

“Well, then, I'll come say good-by tonight. I 
won’t bother about lessons. It will just be 
call.” 

“That will be nice,” said Silvia with much 
more enthusiasm than she felt. 

But in decency the boy couldn't stay fot 
more than a short time, and they would have 
their family evening after all. She would be 
_ able to greet Richard without Duncan betwee? 
| them when he came back today. She felt at 
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this moment that she wanted to see him, to 
make sure insistently that they loved each 
other as much as they ever had, so badly that 
che could scarcely keep herself from telephon- 
ing him to come home, Duncan or no Duncan. 
Caroline had frightened her. : 

But when Richard finally did get home Dun- | 
can was still lingering about the little living- | 
rom. Straying awkwardly about, kicking up 
the Persian rugs now and again, lifting the 
brass candlesticks and dropping them, pushing | 
the dull-bronze velvety curtains aside and back 
again, considering heavily the painting over 
the fireplace—acting for all the world like an 
auctioneer come to appraise, Silvia thought 
with vexation, though she knew that he prob- 
ably did not really see a single thing he touched 
or looked at. He lumbered about like a deter- 
mined Newfoundland. Richard’s key in the 
lock sounded like release from a nightmare. 
Richard was real, and come home! 

But the familiar, tall, free-stepping figure 
she had longed so to see merely strode through | 
the living-room on its way upstairs. Richard 
always did that when Duncan was here, she 
remembered in a moment—passed with a 
brief, pleasant word so as not to interrupt. 
And he could not tell that this time Duncan 
was not having a lesson, merely prowling in- 
considerately. Silvia tried resolutely to feel 
happy and undisturbed, therefore. c 

Finally Duncan did go, with a suggestion of 
return which for very courtesy’s sake she had to 
accept with enthusiasm, and she was free to go 
upstairs to find Richard. But by now he was, 
of course, splashing in the bathroom. She 
could hear his invariable bathtub tune, which 
for some unknown reason was Massenet’s 
Elegie, going on like the deliberate progression 
of an organ as he turned on the cold shower. 


HE stood outside the bathroom door ab- 

surdly enough, until it came to her that 
after all she had nothing especial to say to 
Richard. Or at least nothing more than the 
silly demand of loving women of all time, “Do 
you love me as much as you did?” which Silvia 
had sworn she would never make, no matter 
how much she wanted to. She moved away. 


She went to her room and put it tidy. She went 
down to the kitchen to see how things there | 
were going. She would have to do more of this, | 
now Caroline was going away. 

But there seemed to be nothing to supervise, 
there at least. The little kitchen was immacu- 
late, and Signy, her dinner all ready but the 
last few things connected with serving, butter 
and water and bread, was doing nothing be- 
cause there was nothing to do. She was not 
sitting down, nevertheless, as she was more apt 
to be, spelling out the names under the pic- 
tures in a movie magazine, but standing be- 
side the screen door with one arm thrown 
actoss its frame, staring out into the chilly 
darkness. She had opened the door to cool off 
the overheated kitchen, it seemed, and forgot- 
ten to turn away from it. | 

She was not staring at anything particular. 
There was nothing much to look at, merely the 
little yard with its low, half-leafless hedge, and 
the circular drying machine, and little garden- 
plots for which she and Richard planned won- 
derful things next spring. 

Signy had on her uniform, a straight, plain, 
black dress with a small white apron over it, 
and black shoes over gold stockings—these 
last, Silvia supposed, to save time after dinner, 
for under the table were set Signy’s gold danc- 
ing slippers. She was going out afterward, then. 
Just as she stood, she was stately and beauti- 
ful. Caroline's training, or perhaps the addi- 
tional months in America, had rid her of her 
self-consciousness. She might have been a/ 
masquerading Valkyrie as she stood staring | 
into the wind. Her handsome face had almost | 
a tragic look, it struck Silvia, the look one of | 
her ancestresses might have given the sea from 
which her lover would never return. Whatever 
She saw with those wide eyes, she was not 
made happy about it. 

Silvia laid a gentle hand on her arm. 


“What is the matter, Signy?” she asked 


<A, beautiful as 
on her Wedding Day 


Steichen 


Keep them young and charming—beautiful in their soft flexdility and grace! 


Hands need not become rough and red 
as soon as they begin to do housework! 


lovely hands of youth—what 
happens to them to change them? 
How—when—do they lose their child- 
like softness, their beautiful flexibility 
and grace? 


Women in their eagerness to be- 
come good housekeepers, to master 
hard tasks, often rush headlong into 
housework, forgetting all about their 
hands—forgetting to save them and 
protect them from the inevitable wear 
and tear. 


Before they know it, the delicate 
skin has become rough and hard, the 
cuticle ragged, the white wrists have 
lost their suppleness and smoothness. 
Don’t let house- 
work spoil your hands || 
—keep them young | 
and charming! Today 
there is a wonderful 


3313 Alfred Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 6 cents | 
—please send me the new, 
large-size trial bottle of 

ergens Lotion, and the 

»klet, “Your Skin and 
Its Care.” 

In Canada, send to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Street 
3313 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 

Ont. City 


ANpRew Jercens Co. | 


Name 


Your skin absorbs it instantly 


healing preparation which keeps your 
hands soft and white and youthful in 
spite of the hardest household tasks. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, 
a product containing benzoin and almond, 
two of the most healing skin restoratives 
known. 

Every time you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion and see in what 
splendid condition it will keep your hands! 
Chapping, roughness, irritation will disap- 
pear almost at once. Day by day your 
hands will grow whiter and softer—lovely 
to look at and touch. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kit- 
chen sink for conve- 
| nience when using your 
| hands for a thousand 
household tasks. 


Cut out this 
coupon and 
send for the 
large-size 

trial bottle! 


State 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Shoes that are correct 


in fit and correct in style 


ARM weather is the great 

test of the fitting qualities 
in a shoe. If your shoe doesn't har- 
monize with both the shape and 
action of your foot, circulation is 
impeded. Then the foot becomes 
puffy, chafes more easily as a result, 
and causes much discomfort, even 
suffering. 


You can keep your feet cool and 
comfortable this summer in 
Cantilever Shoes. In these shoes cir- 
culation is free and your foot is 
comfortably fitted. They are grace- 
ful, attractive shoes designed in the 
current vogue and shown in the 
colors that are wanted now. In these 
smart shoes you will find every one 
of the famous Cantilever comfort 
features. 


Comfort 
through flexibility 

The Cantilever Shoe is flexible 
from toe to heel. It adapts 
itself to every changing posi- 
tion of the foot and permits 
strengthening exercise of the 
muscles which hold the bones 
of the foot in arched forma- 
tion This foot freedom cor- 
rects weak arches and makes 
walking easier. Circulation is 
unimpeded. 


Comfort 
through proper support 


High, medium or low arches 
find the precise degree of sup- 

rt they need in the Canti- 
ow Oxford. By the simple 
act of lacing this shoe, you 
draw up the flexible, all- 
leather arch snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot. The 
arch of the shoe harmonizes 
with the foot, always sup- 
porting it gently, completly 
and without restriction, 


\ 


Comfort 
through natural fit 

The natural lines of the Can- 
tilever Shoe accurately follow 
the lines of the foot. The heel 
is snug and does not slip. The 
modishly rounded toe affords 
easy room for all five toes of 
the foot. These helpful fea- 
tures insure comfort and 
smooth fit. 


There are new models that cleverly express the present vogue for oxfords, 
smart pumps in a variety of patterns and colors, and trim utility shoes. 
Near you there is a Cantilever agency where these comfortable shoes will 
be fitted conscientiously. If you do not find it listed in the telephone book 
under ‘‘Cantilever’’, write the Cantilever Corporation, 422 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address and a new booklet on footwear. 
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gently. “You look as if you had somethi 
a mind. Is there anything | mae 
elp?” 

Signy started as if she had been a 
off. She stared at Silvia for a a bm it 
she did not know who was speaking to her ol 
what had been said. Then her face west 
blank, and she shook her head. 

“Nothing is the matter,” she said. “] think 
—oh, I just think about the way things are 
’s all. serve dinner now.” 

She moved across to the little gas ran 
set the oven door open cautiously. Meeate 
Branch down in a minute now,” she added 
more cheerfully. “I gat rady the roast 


chicken.” 

Yes, there was Richard’s step on the stair 
Silvia looked around the kitchen for some. 
thing to do or suggest, by way of beginning to 
reassume her rule, but every thing seemed 
planned and as it should be. So she smiled at 
Signy and went into the dining-room, A mo- 
ment later Richard, and Caroline, who had 
| been invisible, presumably packing, all this 
| time, joined her. They sat down. Signy en- 
tered with the soup. She did not spill things 
these days. Everything moved along as usual 
with ease and pleasantness and gaiety. Rich. 
ard was teasing Caroline as usual, inventing 
a dozen absurd reasons for her abrupt depart- 
ure, and Caroline also as usual was giving as 
good as he sent. Silvia did not know why she 
felt so apprehensive and shaken. She felt as if 
something unexpected might happen any mo- 
ment, and not the pleasant kind of unexpected- 
ness, either. It was queer ... Well, it was 
doubtless only being over-tired. 

She tried to join in the talk. Caroline had 
| recovered from her crossness and her mysteri- 
| ousness, and was gayer than usual. 

“Jimmy Wilson will forget me,” she said (he 
being her most dog-like adorer) “‘and the danc- 
ing club is simply going to rack and ruin with- 
out me, from what I can make out.” 

“I thought Westchester would be lost, but I 
didn’t like to say so,” said Richard. 

“And you can’t get a decent bob in this 
place, and no matter how I rage, the drug- 
store simply will not keep the perfume I use. 
This is no place for a lady.” 

“Then—by all your most devotedly-held 
tenets—you should stay,” said Richard. “But 
aside from all these reasons, none of which will 
| hold water, why are you going?” 

Caroline replied in a stage-whisper, with an 
of exaggerated tragedy. ‘Never betray 
'me. I go because of a breaking heart. He 
| whom I love prefers another!” 
| Silvia laughed carelessly. But she was 
| struck midway by the fact that Richard did 
|not laugh. He did not answer even. The only 
thing that saved the checked and chilly pause 
| was the entrance once more of the everlasting 
| Duncan, before they had done with their coffee. 

And there was no more of the last home evening 
Silvia had looked forward to, because Duncan 
| had no more sense about going home than ever. 
It was only some chance phrase of Caroline's 
which sent him off at eleven-thirty. He went, 
as limp and abashed as if Silvia had not been 
saving his feelings at great expense to herse 
since eight-thirty. She reflected with annoy- 
|ance that she might as well have sent him 
| away herself earlier. His feelings were stepped 
}on anyway. Really, people shouldn’t have 
| such feelings. 
"THERE was a gap left by Caroline’s abrupt 
| * flight. The one thing Silvia had looked 
‘forward to as mitigating it, being alone with 
| Richard, seemed somehow not to happen, ors 
to happen as to be without much happiness. 
Signy, to Silvia’s surprise, continued to func: 
tion well with little supervision. But she 
| missed Caroline, or else something was wrong 
with her own feelings, for there were no more 
| bursts of incomprehensible songs from the 
kitchen—no more of Signy’s wild, easy laughter 
lover small ludicrous things. Silvia almost 
\ wished sometimes that Signy would return t 
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the period of shattering china, if only the giggle , 
that used to accompany it would return, too. | 
But Signy Was still very much the masquerad- | 
ing Valkyrie. How Olaf liked it, no one could 
Silvia wondered if something was wrong 
there. His visits were less frequent. Probably 
that was it. Something was wrong. But 
resently things pulled straight, more or less. 
Richard became less chilly in his attitude, and 
givia’s secret silly dread that Caroline had 
ne because she was becoming too fond of 
Richard died out. And then, as things gradu- | 
ally straightened again, Richard lost his 


r! 
ao sounds like a small thing. It would 
have been with most other men. But =| 


Richard—Richard, the sunny, the self-con- 
trolled—Richard, who never in Silvia’s knowl- | 
edge of him had had a temper to lose—for | 
Richard to do it was terrifying and a thing to 
make his wife feel that a dreadful thing was 
ning. 

Mite Saieaten of it was so silly, too! If it had 
een anything important! But neckties! 


gue had told him that he needed new ties. 
He had said that his budget wouldn’t run 
to it this month, because some unexpected re- 
pairs to the little car had been costly. She had 
cone downtown and bought him six with her 
own money, and hung them where he could see, 
jorasurprise. She stole into the bedroom after 
him, when he got home the night of the pur- 
chase, to watch him discover them and be 
pleased. He didn’t see them for some little 
time, not until he reached the collar-and-tie 
stage after brushing his hair. He reached out 
for one on the tie-rack, where the new array 
hung displayed, and saw. They were good 
ties. Just what he liked; three of them sober 
and polite, as he felt he had to like them, and 
two flamboyant, a treat, for he never would buy 
them himself, but adored them when any ex- 
cuse came his way. There was a sixth in a 
deep blue, which Silvia had chosen because she 
loved it so. It matched his eyes. She stood, 
waiting, pretending to pay no attention to him 
—fussing about the room till he should begin | 
toexclaim over them. He eyed them long and 
turned away in a silence that could be felt. 
silvia broke it. She hated silences. 

“Don’t you like them?” she demanded. “The 
blue one is just a shade deeper than your eyes. 
You aren’t too tired to put that on, are you?” 

He turned the eyes in question on her, where 
she sat on the edge of the bed, watching him. 
They were ice-colored with anger, a queer, cold 
green-blue that frightened her. She had never 
seen his anger before, and it was terrifying. 

“Do you think I’m your doll to be dressed 
up?” he demanded furiously. “I suppose 
you'll be buying me hair-ribbons next!” 

She stared at him, gasping with surprise. It 
was as if he had thrown water over her, or | 
lapped her—a sudden, dismaying rebuff that | 
seemed as causeless as unkind. Silvia was not | 
without a temper of her own. She rose and, | 
leaning to the tie-rack, swept all her six ties— 
% carefully spread out to catch Richard's eye! | 
~into the convenient waste-basket with one 
violent movement. She turned her back on | 
man and basket and marched out of the room. 
Unce out of sight, her dignified pace hurried to 
outstrip the tears that she knew were coming. | 
She ran into the room which had been Caro- 
line's, and locked herself in. Then she found 
that she was too shocked to cry, after all. She 
dropped on a chair and sat there like a rag doll, 
staring before her. The first time he had ever 
been angry at her—and such a sudden, such a 
causeless rage! 

Silvia had seen her own father fly into tem- 
pers all his life, spurts of sudden fury, as harm- 
85 as heat-lightning and just about as seri- | 
ously regarded by his amused womenfolk; | 
man-temper.”” Up in a minute and over in a | 
minute, like a bad little boy’s. Silvia tried to 
temember that the anger of a normally even- | 
tempered person is disproportionate in its | 
oa. But somehow nothing convinced her. | 

ichard wasn’t the “‘man-temper”’ kind. She | 

Seen such irritating small things as her 


Harmonizes with furnish- 


ings of the living room or 
porch bedroom. 


Made in ten attractive 


colors: Mahogany, Dark 
Bronze, Light Brown, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, 
Willow Green, OliveGreen, 
White, Roman Gold and 
Chinese Red. 


Gets 


Made of durable 
metal and are 
ornamental 


28 inches high 


Note the snuffer grips 
—tweo on each Smoka- 
dor. They hold forgot- 
ten smokes and snuff 
them out. 


Ashes and stubs fall 
through the bottomless 
tray and hollow stem 
down to roomy, air- 
tight bowl where | 


can't smolder or smell 


To clean, simply un- 
Screw stem and throw 
out contents of the bowl. 
No mess, no fuss. 


rid of messy ashes 


Puts all ashes, stubs and burned matches 
out of sight. 


If Smokador is bumped into or tipped, the pat- 
ented roly-poly “Rock-a-by” base brings it back 
instantly into upright position. 

Today, you see these ashless ashstands every- 
where—servants of cleanliness and convenience— 
in smart homes, clubs, hotels, offices, showrooms, 
on limited trains and ocean liners. 

In many homes extra Smokadors are brought 
out, like card tables, when friends arrive. 

With Smokadors around, there are no spilly, 
messy, smelly ashes to blow or lie about. 
no smoldering forgotten stubs to burn furniture 
or rugs. 


And 


Smokadors ave such a relief! No muss, no fuss. 


A well known 

Interior Decorator says: 

“As an Interior Decorator 
with a peculiarly fastidious 
clientele, I have no hesitation 
in recommending Smokadors. 

“They are very decorative, 
with the wide range of good 
colors, and are easy to fil in 
te any decorative scheme 
Their usefulness is obvious 
1 think you are producing a 
very fine ashstand, shillfully 
designed to meet the demand 
of the most exacting dec- 
orators. I particularly rec- 
ommend them fer porch 
use.” 

AGNES FOSTER 
WRIGHT 
Interior Decorations 

447 Park Avenue, New York 


your dealer. 


Special Folder to show 
colors: ---F REE 

If you wish to see the actual colors. 

send for the special Smokador color 

folder. It answers the questions you 

may wish to ask. 


Don't be misled into taking any but the 
the name, Smokador, on the match box 
bottom of the bowl. This mark is a guarantee of genuineness, 
perfect workmanship and material. Sold by the better depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, sporting goods, office equipment, 
men’s wear, gift shops and other stores that sell smart things. 


each Smokador, check or money order. 
Mississippi or $15.00 in Canada.) 


There is only one 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


I encl ose (check)— (money order) for $10.50 (west of the 
Mississippi, $11.00; Canada, $15.00). Please send one 
Smokador to be delivered through nearest dealer. Color desired 
is checked. 


G. H. 7-27 


Copyright 1927, Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Mahogany 
(C0 Dark Bronze 
Light Brown 
0 Light Blue 
0 Dark Blue 
0 Willow Green 
0) Olive Green 
White 

Roman Gold 
OC Chinese Red 


There is only one Smokador 


enuine —look for 
older and on the 


If your dealer can’t supply Smokadors, send the coupon and $10.50 for 


($11.00 if you live west of the 


Your order will be filled through 


Pat'd. Oct. 27, 1925. 
Dec. 1, 1925 


Patented ro ly- 
poly “Rock-a- 
base swings 
Smokador back 
into position. It 
does not tip over 
and spill. 


© 1927. S.M.cO Inc. 


Trade Mark 


In using advertisements see page 6 17I 
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Cool as a breexze—Welch’s with chipped ice or ginger ale 


PuRE JUICE 


Pure 
of Concord 


* 


of the FRESH FRUIT 


HENEVER you like, as often 
as you like—that’s the right 
time to drink Welch’s Grape Juice. 

Can’t possibly hurt you—it’s pure 
fruit juice—squeezed from ripe fresh 
grapes. 

In fact, doctors say that Welch’s will 
do you a world of good, because of the 
fresh-fruit elements it gives you. 

Mineral salts, vitamins, laxative 
properties Welch’s is rich in them. 
It is a storehouse of natural fruit sugar 
that provides quick energy; it has 
valuable anti-acid qualities. 


People who travel are enjoying 
Welch’s for breakfast; it’s served on 
the finest trains—the Broadway Lim- 
ited and the 20th Century—in the best 
hotels—and on the Leviathan, the 
George Washington, and other vessels 
of the U. S. Lines going to Europe. 
Some cool ways to serve Welch’s in 
mixed drinks are given on every label. 


Free:—Book of cool fruit drinks and the 
story of Welch’s for health. Write for it. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. H-35, 
Westfield, N. Y. Canadian plant, St. Cath- 


arines, Ontario. 


When you taste Wevcn Puncu you'd never believe it is so easy to mix. Add to 1 pint 
of Welch's the juice of 2 lemons and 1 orange, 1 cup of sugar and 2 pints of water. 
Serve very cold. This recipe makes 8 table glasses or 20 punch cups 
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| The Thread of Gold 


| father flew to pieces over accepted by Ric 


coolly, and ignored or adequately dealt with 

| A collar-button—that classic annoyance—hid. 
ing under the bureau, a mislaid morning Paper. 
an under-seasoned dish, a tardy appointment 
Richard took as easily as a woman. , , : 
why—why—why—rage over a gift made him 
in all affection and good faith? 

She began arguing it with herself again, She 
mustn’t expect life to be all smooth sailing 
Everybody rowed with everybody else once in 
a while; and if they played fair and didn't 
sulk, it was not important. Silvia herself was 
of a temperament which preferred tranquillity 

jas being time-saving. But she had thought 
Richard was, too ... There she was, back 
where she started from. . . 

She sat on in Caroline’s little room. It was 
an evening which they were to have spent to. 
gether, something rarer and rarer now. Dinner 
would be “rady” sooner or later. If Richard 
dic not follow her to apologize, she would have 
to go ingloriously down and meet him at the 
table . . . No, she would not! She didn’t 
want any dinner, or any Richard, ever! But 
he owed it to her to come and say he was sorry, 
He must come—he ought to— Oh, why didy' 

| he? 
It was not long, actually, before he did, but 
it seemed a year to her. His face was stern yet, 
but the anger was over, or held in. : 
“I'm sorry, Silv. I shouldn’t have let go of 
my temper.” 
At that she felt better so that something 
hard and blank in her could relax, and her eyes 
\ filled with tears. “I—I thought—” She 
| choked up. 

“I know. It was nice of you to think about 
it. But please don’t buy me anything more.” 

She was so surprised she forgot to be injured. 
“Why, Dicky! What a queer idea! Why not?” 

“Because you won’t let me buy you things— 
perfectly simple.” He was a little grim again. 

“Why, but you can—you do!” 

“No, I can’t—I don’t. You remember the 
rugs?” 

“But they weren’t a present. They were—I 
was buying them for the house.” 

“If you can’t see, I shan’t try to make you. 
There were also those chemises.” 


O#, YES—oh, dear! She had forgotten all 

about those chemises. Two adorably 
pretty, ridiculously expensive silk and lace 
things she had incautiously said she wanted 
| dreadfully, They had been out on one of their 
|adventurings, one Saturday night, down 
| through the town, and there they were ina 
| window, and she had said she wished she could 
afford them. And he had demanded that they 
go straight in and get them. He hadn't made 
| her a present for ages: now was the time. 
| “Come on, darling,’ she remembered his 
'saying, “my salary’s burning a hole in my 
pocket!” 

But she had been, as she had thought, pr- 
dent and wise, and said no, it was extravagant 
to feel that salaries ever burned holes, and he 
must save his money. And then—that was 
where the trouble came in, she supposed- 
later she had found that her own budget was 
going unexpectedly well, and—oh, dear!—sh 
had gone in Monday afternoon gayly an 
bought and paid for them herself. They wert 
in her drawer this minute, the rose one and the 
yellow one. 4 

“Why didn’t you say something then?” she 
asked helplessly. 

It all seemed to her such a tempest in a te 
pot. Ties and chemises—and she a grow 
woman with her work to do! 

“IT have a bad habit of holding on to my 
self. Fool trick. You let go sooner or late 
and it would have been better sooner, I sup 
pose.”’ 

She jumped up and threw her arms aroun 


him. 

“Oh, Dicky, you foolish, darling boy-! 
|never thought! You can go out this minute 
; and buy me a whole trousseau if you want to 
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trying to be a prudent little wife!” , 
iin eager suddenly, “Would you like me 
What is there you want?” ; 
Shelaughed. Well, after all, she was without | 
gall needs just at the moment. She couldn't | 
think of athing. She frowned. 
“{ got myself stockings last week ...I 
don’t need a hat right now ... Let me 


ne sighed. “Oh, never mind, sweet. Sorry 
[fared up. Tired, I think—that job is a 
teaser sometimes, principally because of old 
Barneveld. As a family I don’t think much of 
ir dispositions.” 

She hadn’t been thinking 
much about his work. One’s own job is about 
all one can handle. = 

“Very tired?” she asked, smiling up and 
leaning against him. 

They had not yet been so long married but | 
that her soft pressure against him was the best 
argument she had. 

“I must have been, to fly to pieces that way,” 
he said penitently. ‘Come, let’s go look over 
those darn ties.” 

She laughed relievedly. After all, it had 
only been “man-temper—’’ fatigue, nervous 
imitation. | 

“Do you mind having your eyes matched in 
ties?” she asked. “I did it from memory, so 
probably they don’t really match at all.” 

“Unless they are an absolute match, I shall 
lave home forever,” he threatened, kissing 
her. 


AND so that was over. They fished the ties 
out of Richard’s waste-basket cheerfully 
together, making a festivity of it. And that 
night, when Mrs. Duryea telephoned that she | 
wanted Silvia and Richard to come over, be- | 
cause there were some important people whom 
she and Richard ought to meet, Silvia tele- 
phoned promptly back a long, convincing, and 
entirely false tale about suffering from eye- 
strain and having too bad a headache to emerge 
from her own door, that being the only way to 
escape Mrs. Duryea’s invitations. Another 
engagement meant nothing to her. Disinclina- | 
tion she overrode. But if you sufficiently 
wished to stay away to feign illness, she really 
could not do anything—and accordingly Silvia 
had learned to be ill, something she had always 
sworn she would never do, no matter how press- 
ing her wish to avoid any invitation. 

So she and Richard had a wonderful evening 
all to themselves—the fire, chess, and the little 
living-room. They toasted sandwiches over 
the sweet-smelling birchwood logs. They | 
opened ginger-ale and drank reckless amounts 
a it. They finished by stealing tomorrow 
night’s dessert from the ice-box, a Bavarian 
cream which was Signy’s pride and Richard's 
favorite, and consuming most of it. They | 
played a sleepy and inconsequent chess-game | 
on the low taboret before the fire, one on either | 
side of the board, half-sitting, half-lying on | 
cushions. And finally they pushed the chess | 
and all out of the way and slipped down on the | 
tug together like children, and talked sleepily, 
carelessly, incoherently all about each other | 
and living and happiness. They told each | 
other silly little things about themselves when | 
they were children, and what pet animals they | 
had, and what playmates they knew, and what 
things they did, and why it was very, very im- | 
portant to love each other. They laughed over | 
Richard’s ties and Silvia’s prudences. They 
even discussed, dreamily and in scraps, his 
work and her work: but not as if it mattered 
a greatly as Silvia’s hair being two yellow | 
topes she could sit on when it was loose, and | 


‘ 
Richard’s eyes being very blue; and how | 


s Richard's hand felt, slipping down Silvia’s bare | 


shoulder while she curled against him. | 
It was Richard, finally, who waked himself | 

= her by an effort, and pulled her, sleepy and | 

. tand smiling, like a child, to her feet, so that | 
ty could go to bed. They curled there to- | 

gether again and went to sleep afresh, two | 
€ctionate children still. ; | 
And Silvia thought everything was all right. 

(To be continued) 


The answer to hot weather 


TCE, abundance of it 


OMEN dread hot weather house- 
keeping. It is too hot to cook; too 
_ hot to eat heavy foods. A whole family of 
_ fussy appetites to please. 

| The one big relief is ice, not merely to 
| keep the refrigerator ice-cold, but to use 
freely in the innumerable ways a clever 
housewife knows well how to do. 

She never spares the ice. She serves 
cracked ice on the butter to keep it firm. 
She knows how ice ona hot day is the sal- 
vation of her salad and green vegetables. 
They must be crisp. 

And what is more appetizing than a 
sparkling and tinkling cold drink? 

With plenty of ice she can produce 
home-made ice cream in fifteen minutes 


_ or any of a number of frozen desserts. 


One of the best things about ice is its 
abundance. You can use all you want 
when you want it. The cost of it is negli- 
gible for all the minor uses. Ten pounds 
are worth only five or six cents. 

It is a mistake to stint your ice box. 
Keep the ice chamber well filled—never 


less than a half to two-thirds full. That is 
real economy. It keeps your food much 
better. The more melting surface you pro- 
vide, the better refrigeration you get. 


Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator 


Ic is important to know just where various foods should 
be placed in the refrigerator. There are scientific reasons 
why your food will keep in better condition and its flavor 
be protected by following the instructions given in our 
booklet ‘Where to Place Food inthe Household Refrig- 
erator.’’ Sent free upon request. 


eg 


Name— 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Household Refrigeration Bureau - Dr. M. E. Pennington, Director - 
Please send free, your booklet, ‘Where to Place Food in the Household Refrigerator” 


(9) 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


In using advertisements see page 6 


163 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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| Especially 
in hot weather— 


Use Sani-Flush. It keeps every 
part of the toilet clean. It gets 
down into the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap and banishes all foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. Gone is 
every stain, mark and incrusta- 
tion! The toilet shines with 
cleanliness. 

Sani-Flush is a very neces- 
sary precaution—especially in 
summer. And a labor-saver too. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. You can scarcely get 
along without Sani-Flush. Keep 
it handy always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new 
punch-top can at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store; or send 
25c for full-sized can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio ae 
Joi 


Let La France do 
luing. Use it 
time... eee 
4 clothes eee soap. 
Makes clothes 

snowy-white. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog 3-L. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 
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substitute, begging them to remember that I 
offer it not as a “just as good” one, but as a 
“next best.” Let those who can, travel. To 
my mind a motor trek of an adjacent country- 

| side yields more real mental housecleaning and 

physical refurbishing than the most beautiful, 
erudite, or profound word-conducted Around 
the World Tour. But let those of us who can 
not travel at least read about it, and those 
limited to the motor trek extend their travels 
by means of books. We shall have some ad- 
vantages over the in-the-flesh travelers: We 
can take for our companions minds the most 
brilliant, personalities the most engaging, eyes 
the keenest. We are also free of the limita- 
tions of purse or time or place. With a printed 
companion we may go to places closed to us 
at all times, like the Thibet, in Madame 

Alexandra David-Neel’s “My Journey to 

Lhasa”’ (Harper, $4.00); or to places as un- 

available to us as the mountain tops in Geof- 

frey W. Young’s “On High Hills: Memories 
of the Alps” (Dutton, $6.00); or to places 
inaccessible to us such as the Malay forests 
|in H. M. Tomlinson’s “Gifts of Fortune” 

(Harper, $4.00). We can travel in ways pro- 

hibitive to us because of their cost, as with 

Vincente Blasco Ibafiez in “A Novelist’s Tour 

of the World” (Dutton, $6.00). We can meet 
people who would not receive us, like the 

President of Guatemala or the Russian Minister 
to Brazil, through “‘Travel and Adventure in 
Many Lands,” by Cecil Gosling (Dutton, 

$3.50). We can take part in affairs that would 
never include us, like a scientific expedition 

into the primeval forests of the interior of 

South America, by means of “White Waters 

and Black,” by Gordon MacCreagh (Century, 

$4.00). We can even go at seasons when 
danger would deter us. 


The Near East 

Let us take as an instance of such a case 
John Dos Passos’ “Orient Express’ (Harper, 
$3.50). This young New Yorker went through 
what we call the Near East, finding himself in 
Constantinople, Morocco, Damascus, Bagh- 
dad, and many less known places around that 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean during that 

| hectic, murderous, hungry year 1921. Al- 
| though he does not say so, we gather the im- 
| pression that none of these places was exactly 
healthful and safe in the policeman’s definition 
of those words. Few of us would have cared 
| to take his chances. Few of us, indeed, would 
have cared to see all that he saw. It could 
hardly have been beautiful or pleasant, and as 
he describes it, it is not even thrilling. But 
then Dos Passos does not wear that kind of 
glasses. He sees everything too sketchily, too 
flatly, and too crudely to get—or at least to 
report—it with a thrill. But granted that one 
wanted to see these lands at this time, Dos 
| Passos enables him to do so with utter safety. 
Not that this is all one could say about this 
remarkable book. Many people would not 
care for Dos Passos as a traveling companion. 
He not only has an eye for the crude, the crass; 
he has a nose for odors, he has a tongue for 
oaths and flavors, a skin responsive to every 
kind of physical sensation, and such a literal- 
ness in reporting all that these various senses 
report to him, that he must alienate not only 
all those travelers who want an amusing, pic- 
turesque, improving holiday, but also those 
with fastidious noses, ears, and eyes. But the 
few who really want to gather some impression 
of what the breakdown of a civilization is like, 
and are willing to gather that impression from 
the way a boy looks at the disruption of the 
motley one of the Near East with his own 
twentieth-century eyes, may feel rewarded in 
spite of the “delirious shorthand” in which it 
| is written, the unpleasantness of much that he 
| savors with such gusto, and the philosophy of 
| despair that permeates it. Some of this phi- 
losophy is cast in lines of some beautiful new 
verse which, like the pictures done by the 


Rocking-Chair Trips 


(Continued from page 51) 


author, are inserts in the text and, like th 
pictures, impressionistic in treatment. 

The beauty of word-traveling is pot only 
that one can drop the undesired companion 
without explanation or delay, but that one can 
always find another close at hand whom one 
can join. If offended by the sordidity of Dos 
Passos, we have but to leave the “Orient Er. 
press” and there at Baghdad join T, E 
Lawrence, and through his “Revolt in th 
Desert” (Doran, $3.00) enjoy all the adventure 
and romance that one thought left behind with 
the Indian games of youth. This beauti{y) 
book, with its drawings of the chief actors after 
portraits by Eric Kennington, Augustus John, 
and W. Roberts, its restful format, its generoy; 
print and permanent binding, was first pub- 
lished in America in March, 1927. But it was 
in 1919 that the young Englishman firs 
described his Arabian adventure in the 400,00. 
word manuscript which was lost in the railway 
station in Reading, England. Subsequently he 
rewrote the entire record from memory, (nly 
eight copies of it were printed, three of which 
he later ordered destroyed. Now, at last, he 
has consented that a condensation made by “y 
friendly man of letters” shall be given to the 
general public. This, at least, is the introduc. 
tion with which it is issued. There are critics 
who insinuate that this, together with other 
reports of the inexplicable reticence of the 
author, is intended to create or have a part in 
creating a literary legend around the name of 

FE. Lawrence, the writer, similar to the 
Arabian legend that has already gathered 
around the T. E. Lawrence of the “Revolt in 
the Desert.” 


The Lawrence Legend 

And what is this Arabian legend? Briefly, 
that there appeared in Arabia in October, 1916, 
to one Abdulla, second son of Hussein, and 
later to Feisal, leader of the Sherifian forces, a 
young Englishman with an amazing knowledge 
of their language and customs, an uncanny 
instinct for winning their loyalty, and a positive 
genius for the leadership of irregular cavalry, 
to whom the Arabians gave the name of “E!- 
Orens,”’ who composed the hatreds of a hundred 
nomadic tribes and led them to a victory that 
tore them from their Turkish ruler and made 
them ready to draw the outlines of a nation. 

“He came,” says that brilliant critic, Carl 
Van Doren, “speaking their tongue, and 
reading their minds, from the Red Sea, beyond 
which lie Egypt and England. He was 
councillor and soldier, paymaster and prophet, 
the envoy of a strange power with the aid of 
which they drove out the Turks. Then he left 
them. This is enough to found an Amb 
legend.” 

“Books like ‘Revolt in the Desert,’ ” says 
Grant Overton, “occur once in a lifetime.” 
He might have added that lives like T. E. 
Lawrence’s occur less often. In 1914 a young 
Englishman twenty-eight years old, who had 
been engaged in some of the British Museum s 
excavations on the Euphrates, was rejected for 
military service. Later he was attached to the 
Secret Service in Egypt and employed in mal- 
ing maps and publishing a secret Arab news 
paper. Together with other archeologists and 
orientalists attached to the British service, he 
evolved a plan to organize the Arabs in a cot- 
certed attack against the Turkish Empire 
with the idea of detaching some of the Turkish 
army from in front of General Allenby and 
perhaps cutting off the Germans and Turks 
from the road to India. Although the plan 
was not thought of highly by the officials in 
command, it seems to have had some support, 
and under the leadership of one Hussein, Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, both Jeddah and Mecca 
fell under the assault. Medina, however, held 
out. Fora time it looked as if the revolt would 
fail, but at this juncture T. E. Lawrence asked 
for leave from his Egyptian post and let 
Cairo on a naval vessel for Jeddah, anchored 
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in the outer harbor, and went to work. From 
that moment he became, without authority, 
without passes, England’s self-appointed rep- 
resentative in the joint undertaking to set 
Arabia free of Turkish domination and clear 
the road to India. He was, in effect, the leader 
as he was undoubtedly the inspiration of the 
whole campaign. 

After the armistice he served in the British 
peace delegation at Versailles and was later a 
member of a special commission on Near 
Eastern affairs. Today he is enlisted as a 
private soldier in the British Army. 

These are the bare facts of the life, as we are 
given them, of this unique individual. All else 
we know is set down in this account, which 
begins with his anchoring at Jeddah. One 
does not get into the story—at least, I did 
not—until the twenty-fourth page, because 
Colonel Lawrence seems to start out of nothing 
without explanation or preamble. He simply 
“anchored in Jeddah’s outer harbor’ and went 
to work. Thereafter we go with him, following 
without explanations a man burying himself 
in one idea, trying to side-track all other 
thought to that end, English standards and 
ideals, reaction to morals and environment, 
and even means employed. And our journey is 
a strange one for an Anglo-Saxon mind to take. 

But all who love adventure for its own sake, 
as well as all who are curious about the Mos- 
lems, curious about the desert, curious about 
human nature, curious about the British 
foreign policy, will read this book to the 
end; while those who know a masterpiece, will 
glory in this one. Henry Seidel Canby, one 
of the most reliable of critics, warns us that 
the merits of this book as pure literature are in 
danger of being overlooked because of the 
excitement of the story and general interest 
in Colonel Lawrence’s life. “A saga of the 
desert,” he calls it, “which is likely to be read 
when Feisal’s kingdom, except for it, is long 
forgotten.” 


With Cortés in Mexico 

This journey with T. E. Lawrence reminded 
me of another trip which did not take me across 
the sea, but across three centuries. Very 
different and yet so much alike was that other 
adventurer, whose story is told in “Cortés the 
Conqueror,” by Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00). Not that this is a 
travel book. It is called a biography. Yet 
frustrated of my Mediterranean trip and long- 
ing for a sight of strange lands, it was as a 
travel Look I read it—a book about a far 
country, a strange country, farther and 
stranger as seen through the intervening 
years, a country seen through the eyes of 
travelers. For though they came to take it by 
the sword, to settle it, to conquer it, to add it to 
the Empire of Spain, though they came to rule 
it and to live off it and by it, to despoil it and 
to exploit it, yet they came, too, those gentle- 
men adventurers, queer blend of bully and 
fanatic, as travelers to see strange sights, and 
— returned home as travelers to tell strange 
tales. 

But what a tour that was! One wonders 
today at their temerity. One shudders at the 
punishment they took. One cringes at that 
they inflicted. Yet out of it what a picture 
arises! Behind this resourceful, brilliant, hard- 
pressed and hard-pressing man we see a wicked 
age, a ruthless age, a greedy age which served 
Cortés, no less than the Mexicans, meanly 
and cruelly. 

And yet it is as a book of travel that it 
serves best, showing the stretch of plain, the 
nobility of mountain, the inaccessibility of 
passes, and Tenochtitlan the Glorious, with its 
little canals lined with flowers, the bridges 
across the canals, the aviaries, the immense 
market-place so well managed, the gardens on 
the housetops, the shining white plaster of 
palaces beyond anything seen in Spain—the 
people, their dress and their manner, and 
finally the drama involving the travelers in an 


armed conflict with the residents they found. | 
Not the first nor the last time that tourists | 


became conquerors! 

This book led logically to “Sword and 
Candle,” by Sidney Herschel Small (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50), a fictional adventure dealing 
with the expedition of the colonists sent under 
the Spanish Fernando Rivera from the Mission 
of San Miguel in Sonora to the Mission of San 
Gabriel in Nueva California. It is the Spanish 
version of “The Covered Wagon,” only there 
were here, instead of covered wagons, a long 
line of pack animals, of cattle, of Indian and 
half-breed vaqueros, the colonists—forty in 
number, white, brown, black, and even a 
Chino—nineteen soldiers and their leaders, the 
rude but gallant hero of the book, Fernando 
Rivera; the young caballero Ramon de la 
Cuesta, who here gets his baptism of fire and 
nobility, and Robles, the rough sergeant. The 
plot centers around the antagonism between 
the claims of church and state. The action 
involves ambush and famine, attack and 
counter-attack, massacre and annihilation. 
The thought—‘It is something to make a man 
or a country.” 

Tales of the Wild West about the treachery 
of Indians and the bravery of settlers have 
been written by the hundred until we are as 
familiar with their “business” and the stage 
setting as with the little red schoolhouse. But 
few good stories have been laid in the far more 
romantic setting of our New Mexican moun- 
tains and Arizona deserts crossed by the more 
romantic Spanish colonist, and fewer books, 
still, have been as well written as this, have 
given so cleverly a bit of human characteriza- 
tion against the pioneer background. 


A New Carolinian 


One of the best-done blood-and-thunder 


novels that has appeared for a long time is 
“The Conqueror’s Stone,” by Berry Fleming 
(John Day, $2.00), a young Georgian, late of 
Harvard. It, too, comes in our travel list, 
since it carries us to Port Royal, North Caro- 
lina, as it was in the thirty years following 
1735, takes us into a charming country home 
built on a charming island, on to a sea voyage 
where pirates attack us, through a mutiny, and 
back to Port Royal and its fétes for the visiting 
officers of the Royal Navy. Perhaps some 
readers may think that the love story should 
rule it out of the travel list. And yet if, on 
some tour of a new land, we found ourselves 
spectators of an exquisite rapprochement be- 
tween two native children, would we not in- 
clude that piece of human interest as one of the 
most delightful parts of our travelogue? And 
how unusual a love-story is this of the un- 
spoken love between the girl who only knew 
she “had to help him” and the man who found 
at last a voice breathe again in him, ‘‘some- 
thing too long dead to live now,” but a dis- 
senting voice which so invaded his unity that 
he had lost his strength to save himself. Yes, 
sentimental, but a sentimentalism saved by 
mysticism and beauty of thought and word. 
Turning back to my travel shelf, naturally I 
devoted most of my time to the countries about 
the Mediterranean, since I was embarking on 
what my mother used to call a “rocking-chair 
trip.” 
by her side, and the encyclopedia handy, she 


would sit herself down for so many hours a | 
In this way she visited London | 
and Paris and Florence years before she went | 


day on tour. 


there in the flesh. How she would have valued 
Clara Laughlin’s ‘So You’re Going to Paris!’’, 
“So You're Going to Italy!’’, “So You’re Going 
to England!” (Houghton Mifflin, cloth, $3.00 
each; leather, $4.00 each), taking you, as they 
do, for many days’ delightful jaunts, here and 
there, to the interesting things you really want 
to see in just that informal way. 

First of all, I made a hurried survey of the 


trip through Warren Miller’s “All Around the | 


Mediterranean” (Appleton, $1.50). Then with 
Paul Wilstach I stopped at the “Islands of the 


With an atlas before her, a Baedeker | 


Tired backs appreciate this 
stimulating bath brush 


Hert is an ideal bath brush. Specially 
shaped to fit the shoulders and curves 
of the body. Made of selected and 
imported white horse hair—just the 
right firmness to clean the pores of 
the skin without irritating. Stimu- 
lates the circulation. Handle attrac- 
tively finished in white “Ivrycote.” 
Price only $2.75. 

Better Bath Brushes are sold only in the 
home by our special representative. He 


brings you all sorts of Better personal 
and household brushes at new prices. 


BETTER 
BRUSHES 


INCORPORATED PALMER, MASS. 
Branches in principal eastern cities 


A Kiddie-Koop B 
for Baby 


New DeLUXE 
Model 


crib 
with no sacrifice of famous 
whe want only KIDDIE-KOOP utility. Two 
ortheir sizes, 46 in. and 52 in. 


Baby sleeps and plays in KIDDIE- KOOP for four to six 
years. Serves as Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen — 3 uses at one 
cost. Several models of regular KIDDIE-KOOPS from 
$20.25 up with mattress (freight extra). Write for litera- 
ture sent in plain envelope. E. M. TRIMBLE MFG.CO., 
Dept. 118, 1040 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Investigate KIDDIE- Koop Also makersof Baby 
IDDIE- Bathinette, the 
ddie- 


KOOP advantages— 4 
Trimble” 


demonstrated at bet- 
ter stores. The Screened Crib Bath and Tadic. 


KOOP attractive 
to 


(Look for the Name Plate. Be Sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture.) 


“Trimble Nursery Furniture 


ards. Etc.o 


67th Street 


So. Norwalk, Conn. 
ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
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corsets, underwear, Clever design- L¢ 
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apparel 
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Years ago all jar rubbers 
were round in shape. Jars 
were hard to open. You 
frequently broke knives, nicked 
covers and lost your patience’ 
opening tightly sealed jars. 


Then came a new idea! A rub- 
ber ring with “lips” or “ears”. 
You pull the lip, break the seal 
and the cover is off like magic. 


Some rings had two “ears” but 
neither was quite large enough. 
They were hard to get hold of; 
so we are making Goop Luck 
rubbers with one large lip in- 
stead of two small ones. You'll 
like them instantly. You get a grip on the 
large, generous, tough surface and pull firmly 
without pliers or other tools to bother with. 


The same Goop Luck quality you have 
known for years. The thick, red sure-sealing 
rubber so live and strong that boiling or 
steam pressure can’t hurt it. 


We are headquartersforcanninginforma- for free copy. If your dealer doesn’t keep 
tion. Each year we publishour HomeCan- Goop Luck Rings we will supply you. 10c 
ners’ Year Book. Teachesallmethods.Send perdoz. postpaid. Don’t accept substitutes, 


GOOD LUCK Rubbers are packed with Atlas E-2 Seal and Atlas MasonFruit Jars. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. “Ciampshire Street, 


Wouldn’t You Like to Have This Pin 


and Earn Money and Other Gifts, Too? 


Above is the Pin which you would wear cial training or cost for equipment, too. 
as a Member of the Rainbow Club. Ruth Groelle joined the Rainbow Club to 

If you are looking for a way to increase add to a fund for her Hope Chest and 
your income or allowance without interfer- trousseau. Mrs. Mix depends almost en- 
ing with other duties, won't you join us? tirely upon her telephone and thus attends 
We want you. too, to use our money-mak- to her Club work without neglecting social 
ing opportunities and to enjoy the attrac- and home duties or the babies. 
tive gifts, Write to Helen Willard, or simply fill in 

You may add to your income every and mail the coupon to her, Even if you 
day in the Rainbow Club whether you have never earned a penny, or are natu- 
are business-girl, home girl, “shut-in,” rally timid, she will show you how the 
young married woman who has not yet Rainbow Club will bring the fairy Pot of 
accumulated -household cares, or the busi- Gold within your reach and help to make 
est of housekeepers—without any spe- your dreams come true, 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full 
information about your epare-time money-making 
plan, without obligation to me. 


Street. 


City State. 
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| Rocking-Chair Trips 


Mediterranean” (Bobbs-Merrill, $4.00). linger. 

| ing longest at Madeira and Sicily. At length T 
came to Constantinople where Dos Passos had 
earlier taken me. ‘There I had for my com- 
;panions H. G. Dwight who, in his “Cop. 
| stantinople” (Harper, $4.00), showed me its 
settings and traits in the manner of a Stoddard; 
and Victor Murdock who, in his ‘“Constan- 
|tinople: The Challenge of the Centuries” 
| (Revell, $2.00), took me into the political 
mysteries of the old capital which according to 
the legend was founded by a Constantine, lost 
by a Constantine, and will be regained by a 
Constantine. 

From this old Byzantine city I set out for 
the Holy Land, with William T. Ellis, who 
in “Bible Lands Today” (Appleton, $3.00) 
gives a thorough report of his journey over 
“all the geography of the Holy Writ.” The 
intent of his book, as he sets forth in his 
preface, is to introduce a larger, clearer setting 
than is commonly known for the Greatest 
Book. Dr. Ellis is a Bible student, so naturally 
he is interested in Syria and Persia for their 
religious significance and history, and yet, asa 
veteran traveler, he sets down conditions to- 
day as he has seen them. Since he is also a 
journalist, he does it in a compelling way. 

To supplement this book, the armchair 
traveler wants the gorgeous “Palestine and 
Transjordania,” by Ludwig Preiss and Paul 
Rohrbach (Macmillan, $10.00), for its 214 
photogravures and twenty-one colored plates 
from photographs taken by Mr. Preiss, the 
text being merely explanatory. 


Olive Schreiner’s Unfinished Masterpiece 

I wanted to return by way of Egypt and 
Northern Africa, but my sojourn there was 
brief. And this because before I had entirely 
finished “Camping in the Sahara,” by E. M. 
Hull (Dodd, Mead, $3.50), my attention was 
diverted by “From Man to Man,” by Olive 
Schreiner (Harper, $2.50), which carried me 
down to South Africa and there kept me fora 
long, long time—through the lifetime of two 
sisters, to be exact, and a long lifetime it was, 
since one of them, Rebekah, the one who wrote 
the book, was given to meditations which are 
included for pages on end. Not that these 
meditations are intrusions. Far from it, fot 
they contain the conclusions and the thoughts 
of Olive Schreiner, who was one of the pro- 
found thinkers of her day—a day that began 
in 1860 in South Africa and lasted until 1423 
when she died in England. Her book, “The 
Story of an African Farm,” created a deep im- 
pression on its appearance, and her ‘Woman 
and Labor” is one of the classics on that 
subject. 

“From Man to Man” was begun in 1873 
under the title, “Other Men’s Sins.” She 
worked on it at various times in her life, but 
|left it unfinished when she died. It was in- 
tended to convey her ripe thought on what 
| were to her the great mysteries of life—evolu- 

tion of the body, immortality of the soul, the 
relationship of man to woman and of man to 
man. 

| It contains the story of two sisters, the 
| younger one’s that of a tragic victim of circum- 
stance and a yielding nature, that of the older— 
|to some extent Olive Schreiner herself—ol a 
‘strength that can meet disillusionment with 
_self-mastery. In its scope it covers all the 
| emotions of a woman’s experience. Its back- 
ground is South African life on the veldt, in 
the town. It is a book to be slowly read and 
slowly digested and remembered all one’s lile. 
Although she worked on it during fifty years, 
the book was never finished. We are told 
how it was to end by her husband, who now 
publishes it. 

Although it was written so many years ag 
—for she added little to it after 1911—like a 
classics it has no date line in its matter or Its 
manner, and so does not suffer from old age. 
Feeling as we do in the presence of a master 
mind at grips with reality, there is no question 
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of timeliness or fashions for thought or style. 

To make such books count as travel books, 
one should, of course, have constant recourse 
to the atlas and the guide books. And yet one 
must remember that a good book of fiction 
often gives an acquaintance with the social 
atmosphere of a country, and an acquaintance 
with its people, that no mere travel book can 
yield. In tact, I have heard of profitable 
travel clubs who did their touring by means of 
novels. 

They took, for example, some book like 
“The Old Countess,” by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), which 
would give them not only the picture of the 
fascinating Dordogne country, but an inti- 
mate contact with the difficult psychology of 
the Dordogne temperament and character- 
istics. By reading it and the other books that 
it suggested to them, they felt themselves made 
as familiar with that social life and scenery as 
if they had been sojourning with the characters 
in person. 

I had wanted to go from this story of Olive 
Schreiner’s South Africa to the newest book 
laid there, Pauline Smith’s “The Beadle” 
(Doran, $2.50), which is so often mentioned in 
connection with “Elmer Gantry,” but I was 
forced by limitation of time to begin my re- 
turn journey, which led me through Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco with Isabel Anderson in 
her “From Corsair to Riffian’’ (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00). 

To all those who, for one reason or another, 
are denied a vacation trip this summer, I 
reommend my _ substitute. Take some 
country—one of these or another you have 
longed to visit—select a few books about it, 
go from one to another, atlas at hand, and you 
will find your vacation to be surpassed in 
pleasure and profit only by the actual trip! 
Any one of these books will lead of themselves 
toothers. It is surprising how, once your mind 
is tuned to a country, books and articles about 
it come your way. But if they do not, there 
is always this department to name them for 
you. 

For suggestions on 
books to read or to give 
to others, write Mrs. 
Blair, at Joplin, Mis- 
souri. Always enclose 
a stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply 


Do You Get Full Measure? 


(Continued from page 83) 


this confused situation is the elimination of 
needless sizes in hampers and baskets, with 
only a limited number of definitely recognized 
sizes and shapes tolerated. The United States 
Department of Agriculture recommends that 


iG 


there be six sizes of splint market baskets: four | 


quarts, eight quarts, twelve quarts, sixteen 
quarts, twenty-four quarts, and thirty-two 
quarts. Seven sizes are recommended for 
hampers and for round stave baskets, namely: 
four quarts, eight quarts, sixteen quarts, 
twenty-four quarts, thirty-two quarts, forty- 
eight quarts, and sixty-four quarts. . 
The United States Constitution gives the 


Congress power to “fix the standard of weights | 


and measures,’ and Congress in 1915 fixed the 
sizes of barrels used for fruits and vegetables, 
and in 1916 the sizes of grape baskets, berry 
boxes and small fruit baskets. Because of this 
oihcials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of many states regard a federal 
law to fix standards for splint baskets, hampers, 
and round stave baskets as the next step in 
standardization. Such proposals have been 
embodied in bills introduced in recent sessions 
of Congress, but none of them has ever been 
passed, 
M hile Standardization of certain fruit and 
Vegetable containers has come so far, as a 
result of federal laws, progress in standardiza- 
= in the manufacturing and engineering in- 
ustties has come by voluntary action. The 


 TIERES PROOF 
that comfortable 
shoes can be —~ 


as well 


The COMFORT of Ground Gripper 


shoes needs no introduction. Hundreds of thousands 
of wearers will attest to that. But here’s proof of some- 
thing that women did not think possible—that time- 
tested Ground Gripper comfort can be combined with 
smartness—luxuriousness—and style. 


See for yourself this wonderful accomplishment of 
science and footwearcraftsmanship. See the new Ground 
Gripper line of dress shoes at the most convenient 


Ground Gripper shop. 


You'll agree that they are a 


delight to the eye and a boon to tired, aching feet. 


These new shoes, together with the other Ground 
Gripper types of comfort or corrective shoes, now give 
you perfect foot comfort for every occasion. 


Ground Gripper 


The Most Comfortable Shoe in the World 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Something Everyone 
Should Know 


FREE for the asking. Send 
today for your copy of an in- 
teresting booklet: ‘‘What You 
ShouldKnowAboutY our Feet” 


Grounp Gripper SHOE Co., INc. 
92 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet on care of 
the feet. 
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Address 
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Dont Have Ugly. Red Hands 


There's a New, Quick Way to Whiten and Soften them 


MAN’S work 

is never done. 

And time is fleeting. 

How to quickly re- 

move work traces is 

a universal women’s 
problem. 

Work is bound to 
leave its mark on 
the soft white skin 
of your hands. By 
work, we mean all 
your duties, whether 
at home, in the gar- 
den, or at business. 
Your hands, 


especially in 
constant sci- 
come coarse, 


red and ugly 
the recogniz- 


able symbols of @ © 
labor. \\ \y 
There isa ¢ 


quick, easy way to 
restore the creamy soft loveliness of 
your hands. Thurston’s Hand Cream, 
a delightful, brand new kind of 
cream, made specifically for the pur- 
pose, brings back the original charm 


System of Spare-Time 
Hotel Hostess or 
Manager, et 
cellent opportunities 


Room AH-2434 


Hotels Need Ambitious ‘Women 


Well-paid positions open in all departments of 
hotels, apartments, restaurants, institutions, etc. 


‘OOD salaries, fine living, quick advancement, 


You can learn in a few short weeks with the Lewis 
Training, the duties of 
other executive, Coffee Shop 
We put you in touch with ex- 


to rough, red hands 
almost immediately. 
It is also excellent 
for sunburn. It is 
not a cold cream or 
a ‘‘vanishing 
cream”, but a defi- 
nite remedy for 
“work” handswhich 
becomes _indispen- 
sable to the busy 
woman. 

Thurston’s Hand 
Cream is sold at 
leading department 
stores and drug 
stores for $1.00 a full sized jar. It is 
guaranteed absolutely satisfactory 
or your money refunded. If your 
dealer should be out of it, send us 
$1.00 and we will immediately for- 
ward a jar to you. Or, if you pre- 
fer, we will send it C. O. D. (you 
pay the postman). 


Thurston-Helme, Inc., Dept. G-7, 
41 East 42nd Str et, New York 


© Enclosed find $1.00 for full sized jar of Thurston's 
Hand Cream. 


0 Send full sized $1.00 jar C.O.D. * 


M. Dealer's Name. . 


Many Lewis Students are winning success in this 


fascinating work in America’s 4th Largest uncrowded field Nancy Cunningham 
Industry. Train at home—past experience un writes, “I have a wonderful position with the 
necessary. Congress Apartment Hotel—a 3 million dollar 


hostelry—as Assistant to the Manager. Your 
course has been worlds of help to me.” 
Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity’’ gives full 


letails. Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Charter Member National Home Study Council Washington, D. C. 
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ASTIDIOUS women use them 
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Do You Get Full Measure? 


work of simplification has progressed largely 
through the encouragement of Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover of the Department of Commerce, 
More than forty industries have already 
cooperated with the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tise of the Department of Commerce in eliminat- 
ing many needless sizes or shapes in manufac- 
tured articles. Because of this the suggestion 
has been made that the Departments of 


| Agriculture and Commerce follow out some 


similar method to effect voluntarily a reduc- 
tion in the number of sizes and styles in fruit 
and vegetable containers, and thus avoid the 
necessity for further federal legislation, 


You Can Cook in the 
Cool of the Morning 


(Continued from page 81) 


‘Otherwise the cold air leaking out of the doors 
will add to the amount of sweating. 
| With your refrigerator giving maximum 
| service, you can soon discover how willingly it 
becomes a practical helper in your mea! prepa- 
| ration, subject, of course, to a little careful 
planning on your part. In fact, it offers a 
ready solution to you, the housekeeper or 
| mother, who, though anxious to join in summer 
out-of-door activities, will not do so at the 
| expense of nourishing meals for your family, 
A peek into your refrigerator today might 
| disclose a typical supply of milk, butter, eggs, 
| shortenings, beverages, and possibly a lew 
vegetables and fruits. These staples, in almost 
daily use, must be kept palatable and refresh- 
ing. But why not go even further and so plan 
your daily meals that the food for luncheon or 
= can be partially or wholly prepared in 
the early morning hours or even the night be- 
fore? Once these dishes are entrusted to the 
safe keeping of a cold refrigerator, you can slip 
|away for several hours, or even most of the 
| day, content in the knowledge that much or all 
of the next meal’s preparation has been com- 
pleted, and that the food will be in perfect 
condition upon your return. 

li you scan the list of your favorite warm- 
weather meals, there are doubtless many sim- 
ple combinations which will suggest suitable 

| refrigerator meals. What of the fruit cocktails 
which can be prepared hours before and chilled? 

| What of the jellied soups, so quickly made 
from canned soups? What of the delicious 
casserole main dishes made with chicken, beef, 
vegetables, alone or in combination? They can 
' be baked several hours before, kept in the re- 
frigerator until just before meal time, and then 
reheated. Or why not a jellied meat, meat 
loaf, or jellied salad to be served cold? Every 
family serves cold sliced ham, lamb, beet, 
tongue or the like. Why not let the refrigerator 
do its part in chilling these after cooking them 
the night before? And even if your main dish 
is to be baked and served hot, you can still 
many times completely arrange it in the cas- 
| serole or baking dish to be kept cold until meal 
time, as in the case of a hot meat loaf, stuffed 
| green peppers, baked sliced ham, and the like. 


Salad and Dessert 
| The salad course can be almost completely 
prepared in the earlier hours of the day—the 
salad green washed, slipped in a lettuce bag, 
and chilled. Tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, 
celery, green peppers, tomatoes or celery 
stuffed with cheese—all of which garnish a 
salad green so well—are far nicer if allowed t 
chill. And as for French dressing—you can 
make enough for a week at a time and keep tt 
bottled in the refrigerator, ready for immedi- 
ate use. If you must have hot biscuits, why 
| not measure and combine the flour, salt, bak- 
| ing-powder, and shortening, and measure out 
| vour milk? When taken from the reirigerator, 
| the milk can be added, and your biscuits are 
| the oven before you know it. : 
| In the realm of nourishing desserts, there 
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an almost unlimited variety to select from. 
With so many fresh fruits in season, one-crust 
fruit pies are a favorite. The fruits can be 
prepared and chilled, and as for the piecrust 
dough, it is flakier in texture if made up the 
day before, wrapped in parchment paper, and 
chilled until ready for use in the pie. Cookies— 
how often do we spend precious sunshiny hours 
rolling and cutting and baking the dough! Yet 
if this same dough is formed into a roll and 
chilled overnight or even longer, it can be cut 
down into thin, cooky-like slices, and baked 
immediately. What a saving of energy! Often, 
in the search for the unusual dessert, we over- 
look those simple baked custards, cornstarch 
puddings, soft custards, bread puddings, rice 
puddings, and all the family of gelatine desserts 
which can be prepared hours beforehand and 
are all the more tempting for their long chilling. 
Paraffined paper cups make excellent individual 
molds for gelatine dishes. These, as well as 
glass and enamel refrigerator dishes, are excel- 
lent for storing left-overs. 


Frozen Desserts 
Those of you who are using a mechanical 
refrigerating unit will undoubtedly turn to it 
for the making of such frozen desserts as 


mousses, parfaits, Biscuit Tortoni, etc., but | 
the freezing results will depend upon the tem- | 
peratures maintained in your ice trays. These | 
temperatures vary during the cycle of opera- 
tion of the machine, and the maximum and 
minimum temperatures obtained in the trays 
depend upon the adjustment of the tempera- | 
ture-controlling device. If desserts are not ob- | 
tainable in from five to seven hours, it may be | 
that the setting for your particular box is too 
high for the freezing of these desserts, even 
though quite satisfactory for good refrigera- | 
tion. In this case it will be necessary to have | 
the machine reset for a lower temperature, if 
you wish very much to use it for freezing des- | 
serts. To have this done means, of course, a | 
higher operating cost, that is, a greater con- | 
sumption of current, and from an economical | 
standpoint this may not be desirable, Further- | 
more, lowering the temperature by changing | 
the setting may be unwise when the refriger- | 
ator is placed in a back entry where very low | 
room temperatures prevail during the colder | 
months. The major function of the mechani- | 
cal refrigerator is refrigeration; the freezing 
of desserts represents a _ relatively minor 
function. 

When you are storing food in a refrigerator 
of the side-icer type, chilled by ice or a me- 
chanical unit, it is well to remember that the | 
space just below the ice or cooling unit com- | 
partment is generally the coldest part, since | 
the air here has just passed down over the ice | 
or cooling tank. The warmest part will be the | 
top shelf of the high section of the food com- 
partment. Usually there is little temperature | 
difference throughout the food compartment of 
a top-icer refrigerator chilled with either ice or | 
a mechanical unit. i 


Suggestive Menus 

fo illustrate this new summer meal planning, | 
we have given you several suggestive menus on 
the opening pages of this article. Using the 
irst menu as a typical example, the Casserole 
ot Baked Peas, which consists of previously 
cooked peas combined with cubes of broiled 
bacon and thin cream or a thin white sauce, 
can be arranged in a greased casserole and 
sprinkled with buttered crumbs—all ready for 
reheating later in the day. Halves of tomatoes 
(lipped in melted fat and seasoned flour can be 
Saeed on a heat-proof platter ready to broil. 
green peppers which have 
oe uted with w ell-seasoned cream cheese, | 
. Stened with a little top milk and a few | 
Pay 7 s. can be chilled and later sliced | 
in aie ‘ truce can be washed and chilled | 
bem Dressing can be pre- | 
chilled. ruit gelatine can be made, | 

n id, and chilled until set. How 


just before dinner time will 
be required wi 
meal! th this typical refrigerator | 


What do you understand 
in your family 
when you say Antiseptic 


simply as something to put on 
a scratch or a cut. A real an- 
tiseptic is a daily 
against infections of the skin, 

hair, mouth, nose, throat,gums_ | 
and all membranes and cavi- 

ties of the body. 
an antiseptic household. 


Don’t think of an antiseptic | 


rotector 


Make yours | 


UR own time has well been 

called *‘the age of antisepsis’’. 
Not only 9 oer but all people 
in general have advanced in their 
knowledge of disease-prevention. And 
many dangerous germ-diseases are 
becoming rare because of enlightened 
measures of protection. 
For family protection there are many 
forms of antiseptic available—one 
for cuts and wounds and another 
for the throat—this one for sunburn 
and that one for feminine hygiene 
or the enema. But there is ae one 
antiseptic that will do all these 
things. That antiseptic is Zonite. 


Zonite the all-round 
antiseptic 
Zonite is powerful. Zonite is non- 
poisonous. Zonite is quick-acting. 
Can you name any other 


washes, are weak and ineffective. 
In comparison Zonite stands in a 
class by itself. For though as harm- 
less as the weak antiseptics, it 1s 
actually more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
used on the body. 


Astonishing range to Zonite 
usefulness 

Yet Zonite, despite its great 
strength, is‘ absolutely non-poison- 
ous. It is so harmless that it can be 
held full-strength in the mouth. In 
fact, one of its principal uses is the 
daily mouthwash. Zonite guards 
against gum infections. It is a breath 
deodorant and a body deodorant. 
It corrects dandruff. It purifies drink- 
ing water. 

When an antiseptic enema is desired, 
Zonite supplies the needed 


antisepticwhich combines 
these all-round qualities? 


Many in one: 


germicidal qualities; also 
invaluable in feminine hy- 


Emergency 
Such germicides as car- antiseptic giene. For sunburn, 
A A Dental cleanser ‘ 
bolic acid and bichloride Maatheoneh ison-ivy and mosquito 
of mercury are powerful Nasal spray ites, Zonite Ointment 
but poisonous. The non- Sunburn relief is available (in vanishing 


poisonous products, such 
as peroxide of hydrogen 
and ordinary mouth- 


Dandruff corrective 
Body deodorant 
nema 
Feminine hygiene 


cream form); also for 
after-shaving use and as 
a deodorant. 


In bottles 
25c, 50c, and $1 
Large tubes, 50c 


Full directions 
in every 
package 


the Great family 


Use Zonite Ointment for sun- 
burn, plant poisoning, insect 
bites, etc. Also as a powerful 
deodorant in vanishing cream 
form. 


Antiseptic 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMP ANY 0G 4 
1 250 Park Avenue, New York,N. Y. 1 
1 Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or book- g 
lets checked below. 1 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home Feminine Hygiene 
! lease print name 
Name 
Address 
1 City a 


State 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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The Studio’s Newest Folio— 
“DECORATING DETAILS AND TERMS 


YOU OUGHT 


This folio will enable you to 


TO KNOW” 


identify, as with a practiced 


eye, the elements of design in decorative detail as well as 
understand the many technical terms in use by architects and 
decorators. Expertly written, it is very complete—150 terms 
clearly explained by word and photograph. The newer bul- 
letins are listed separately below. Have you read them all? 


[) Decorating Details and Terms You Ought to Know (NEW).........25¢ 
Color in Your Home—with Charts 

Porches, Terraces and Sun Rooms (NEW) .... _.......... 
_] How to Make Rag, Hooked and Braided Rugs (NEW) 
{| A Typical Colonial House (Dr. Shippen’s) (NEW) 
| | How to Equip the Clothes Closet (NEW)... 


© How to Paint Furniture— How to 
Refinish Natural Wood Furniture 

© Decorative and Practical Treatments 

for Woodwork and Walls a. 

© Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25¢ 

() Furnishing and Decorating a Five- 
Room Home for Two Thousand 


Dollars 
0 A Dining Room for Country House 

or Apartment 25¢ 
0 A Spanish-Italian Living Room 25¢ 


O An English Renaissance Living Room..25c 
© Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at 


> Lamp Shades and How to Make Them..25¢ 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Windows and Doors om 
© Smart New Slip Covers and How to 


© Three Different Bedrooms i 25¢ 
1) The Ideal Living-Dining Room.......... 25¢ 


0 The Principal Periods of Furniture 
Design Since the 12th Century ........25¢ 
© Arrangement and Color in the Mod- 
ern Living Room 
© Early American Living-Dining 


...$1.00 


Check those you want. Send stamps, money-order or cheque 


(not cash) to Good Housekeeping 


ulletin Service, 119 West 


40th Street, New York, N. Y. Write name and address legibly. 
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money and this book is 

Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business. You 
can produce beautiful finished art 
objects almost from the beginning. 
You don’t have to know how to draw 
or have any experience. 
Begin making money pow. 
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Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
of Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 


about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of handsome color illustrations of 


what you can make and All supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good FREE us with the instructions 


and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement.— Either 
way, Ereeere or profit, it’s the 
most delightful home work you can 
Write Now for your con 
of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


Industries 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
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The Six-Year-Old 
Housemaid 
(Continued from page 93) 


one time found her dining-room floor gener- 
ously spread with cleanser and her bathtub 
anointed with lemon oil? Let her learn by 
‘experience why water and powder are not 
| eflective on a waxed floor and oil on porcelain, 
| After a few lessons the simple technique of 
cleaning will be learned. She will also see that 
‘regular cleaning cloths are better for such 
| purposes than a fresh guest towel or even the 
bath mat! Polishing mirrors is a fascinating 
process. One can veil one’s reflection in a cloud 
| of fine cleaning powder, and then—rubbing— 
| be conjured back into sight again! When the 
| bathtub is being cleaned, there is a pleasant 
spray for the final rinsing which may be oper- 
ated by your small helper. It will soon be 
noted that when she has a real share in the care 
of the bathroom, the wash bowl will require 
less frequent polishings. 

The living-room offers a multiplicity of small 
and congenial tasks. Let her have some voice 
in the arrangement of the room and let her 
actually move or help to move furnishings 
which are not too heavy. There are cushions 
to be plumped or beaten, magazines and books 
to be neatly arranged. Dusting the piano 
keys will be very popular. We sometimes 
| turn on a favorite record and try to have cer- 
tain things completed by the time it is over, 
There are plants to be watered and often a 
wood-basket to be filled. There may even be 
birds or goldfish to be ministered unto! If 
the living-room is of necessity her playroom as 
well, she must see that her toys are kept where 
they belong. Even when there is a playroom, 
all children ought to feel that this is their room 
to enjoy and care for as well as the grown-ups! 


In the Dining-Room 
| Peculiar to the dining-room there is setting 
\the table and, glory of glories, the silver to 
jclean! The bread and butter knives and the 
smaller spoons, as well as her own mug and 
other silver, are the especial concern of this 
small housekeeper. The duties of housemaid 
are often extended to include those of waitress. 
Your six-year-old can soon be taught to serve 
simple luncheons and help you at tea time. 
The arranging of flowers for the various 
rooms is always hailed with enthusiasm. Do 
not fail to consult her in the selection as well as 
the actual gathering of the house decorations. 
Try to show her how effective a very few flow- 
ers, daintily arranged, are. Give her plenty of 
opportunity to choose flowers in keeping with 
the color schemes of the various rooms. It is 
| my daughter's privilege to arrange a nosegay 
| for the guest room or for an occasional break- 
fast tray. You will find after a little that the 
first bit of spring green will be utilized by her, 
as well as the last ruddy branch in the fall. 
Nothing will help more than this to give a 
thoughtful child the sure feeling that a home 
is a place for loveliness. 
In spite of besmudged hands and faces, 
\ children love to handle fresh, clean things. I 
know of one little girl who always took a 
delicious sniff of a clean frock. For this reason, 
helping to sort and put away the weekly 
laundry is one of our favorite projects. The 
basket of clean things, with the exception of 
| the easily-mussed table linen, is delivered by 
| the small maid to my room. This delivery 8 
often effected by means of a large toy truck. 
|The business of sorting then takes place. 
| Bath towels, guest and “ best” towels are laid 
in separate piles, with due respect to color 
scheme, lettering or size, or any other marking 
peculiar to the household. Handkerchiefs, be- 
cause of their gay variety, are her favorites. 
Sheets and pillow cases are sorted according to 
letters designating the room or pile in which 
they belong. It is well to see to it that there 
is such a system, by way of bringing home the 
priceless adage, “A place for everything 4 
everything in its place.” After sorting, 
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redistribution takes place, again by truck. Ity 
jg a good idea to let her make and renew from » Pf } 
time to time the small bags for lavender and ff 
orris root to be placed in among the clothes and ee 
linen. In connection with this, the pleasant Pete NE 
task of putting suitable fresh towels in the — 
bathroom and arranging fresh dresser covers 
ought not to be overlooked. 7 
There is one other occupation which we all ~ 
seem to prefer to undertake when our small > ~ } 
daughters are either asleep or visiting in an- ‘ 
other county. This is the fine art of household j \ 
inting. There are few occupations more ir- 
resistible to the age in question, and in this day iu P 
of paint removers and quickly drying prepara- > te 
tions it is only fair to let a would-be house- ; \ | 
keeper have a real share in this rejuvenating \ . : ! = 
process under careful and patient supervision. 
See that she, as well as the immediate surround- — —.- ‘ — 
ings, is well protected, and that she is supplied . ~ 
with a good medium-sized brush and not too 
large a can of paint in which to dip it. Show 
her how far a very small amount of paint will 
go, and how to dip only the tip of the brush i 
into the paint. She will learn to guide the \ A 
strokes as one does a hairbrush. Let old toys pi e ’ 
or waste-baskets be the first practise surfaces. | aft 
Sooner or later the request will come to be | i ; 
allowed to paint something more ambitious, 
and wherever possible let her apply a first coat 


of flat white on a simple surface. | A 

Much patience and ingenuity are required 1 
in carrying out a program of this sort, but | ae ® 
remember that even the most efficient house- 4 ae 
keepers are not trained in a day. Do not 


introduce too many plays at a time, and aim 
to have one or two new ones in reserve. Do 


all you can to keep up the spirit of enthusiastic , 
cooperation. Defer often to her taste and j ~e 
judgment. Do not allow the program at any A y 


\ 


time to become too intensive, or you will de- 
feat your own ends. Remember always that 


while perfection “ technique is part of the ad- > 

venture, the really satisfying result will be a ? fis a rf if 
cheerful little helper, happy because her hands ' = Z wee. 00 a é 
are busy, developing under your very eyes into ° y 

some one who knows the charm of a clean, S 

beautiful, and well-ordered home. 


S FE k EFORE moths start flying, they to pack them away. Nosmelly moth- 

ma TOCKS lay eggs. Eggs that hatch into balls or bulky tar-bags. Keep your 
(Continued from page 72) moth-worms that eat your clothes. clothes right in your closet. They 

favor when it was remodeled for this frock. That’s why you can’t prevent moth- are mothproof! 

The deep hem of the smock and three-quarters holes by chasing moths. Larvex is $1. In combination with 


of a yard of extra silk, left when the smock was co ¢ " i i 1 
originally made, were an invaluable asset for There is just one sure way to pre the special atomizer, $1.50. !/2 gallons 


the bertha dress. The back of the smock, which | Vent them—Larvex. Larvex is an $3; gallons, $5. Surely your clothes 
closely followed the new, straight lines, was odorless, colorless, non-inflam- are worth this protection. Get 
the mable liquid. It is nota “bug Larvex today — at drug, de- 
section of the new killer” or insecticide. It makes partment and furniture stores. 
material. The white bertha may be bound with the cloth itself un-eatable to Or send in the coupon for a 
yellow or picoted; a deep hem of yellow finishes moth-worms. You simply spray booklet telling the whole story. 


— sash, in the back. Larvex on your clothes and The Larvex Corporation, 250 
articularly engaging for the younger sister ' eed SS) Par 

are the two little frocks at the extreme right they are mothproofed! Non 
and left of the page. They have in common Good Housekeeping 


the inverted box-plaits, and trimming formed ‘ 
by bands of contrasting fabric—two important HUNDREDS OF PREPARATIONS CLAIM TO KILL OR DRIVE AWAY MOTHS 


inserted just above the hem gave it a gay 


features of the mode. BUT LARVEX IS THE ONLY ONE THAT ACTUALLY PREVENTS MOTH-HOLES! 
For the short-sleeved frock, at the extreme 
left, a fine white voile, belonging to an older 
Sister, was recut on smaller lines. Bands of 

touch of color, which was very becoming to the 

thin the little wearer. Fulness is given 
oth of these frocks by the plaits; in this one it M th th ) ae Wor of 
is plaited in the back as well as the front; the | 0 Iproo, J CVETY: Ng A e g 
other has a single inverted plait in the back. 


scarlet organdy around the neck and arms and 
"isp and dainty is this frock, made of printed 


dimity, for the af 1 The Larvex Corporation, 250 Park Ave., NewYork, N.Y. S-4.7-27 
A pelle ternoons. It combines | Please send me your booklet telling how to mothproof 
Mn ol green on a white ground. The square | én everything made of wool 
with a one-inch band of fine 
xerchiet linen in apple green. th N. 
on crépe smock worn by the child ; 7 Address 
rater a from the left in the group. It at- For full information : 
combines cream-colored crépe with City and 
ped cotton material in brilliant red. © 1927, The Larvex Corp. (Please print plainly) 
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™ CHORE BOY 
—_ CHORE GIRL /my first years here, but I will now go on 


|my knees and thank him (and some others, 
| too), for they put the fear of God in my heart. 
For some weeks I might be feeling well satis- 
fied with myself perhaps, but “Wait,” I said, 
“wait! Don’t crow too soon! When you go to 
Boston, then see what will happen to you!” I 
had sleepless nights often before I sang there, 
and would drink six cups of coffee to keep me 
up and in voice—but all that feeling is gone now. 

Yes, we singers know only too well that a 
critic can, to a great extent, make or break a 
career by holding the whip over us—which is 
all a part of the game. And we can not be too 
grateful for the help they give. It was a critic 
—the most merciless and hard-boiled but won- 
derful critic of his time, Ludwig Hartman—who 
gave me a strong helping hand in my early 
starving days in Dresden, the same helping 
hand that he gave to Marcella Sembrich, as I 
have already told you. 

But, with all his power, the critic must not 
forget to be merciful, and not let the personal 
note in. It takes a pretty big character to do 
this. And there is another thing I want to 
say to the critic—there is one thing, and 
a great thing, that he can always do when the 
career is over. If a singer is old and can not 
give any more, at least let him still have re- 
spect and admiration and most of all memory 
for what was done in the past. Memory—that 
blessed word! Don’t, don’t forget us when we 
are no longer with you. Don’t forget to bring 
up again and again before the public those 
glorious names that should never die but live 
}on as long as time, for the inspiration of all 
|who come struggling along the same old 
| thorny path. The long, bitter years of sacrifice 
one makes for a great career—to live always 
for one’s art—that is the thing—the only 
| thing—-that stays by one to the end. Nothing 
| matters to an artist but that, and the memory 
lof that should never die. This the critic, as 
/ NM | no one else, can keep alive. 
soap... clothes .. | 

: ae LOVE my children, yes; they have been the 
vane saved by using I greatest power and the greatest help in all 
La France with | 


|my life. They are the very roots of my life. 
soap! Don’t rub... 


\ 


I am The Chore Boy, copper 
clad mit. Strong and large. 
I clean quickly. My pat- 
ented copper cross strands 
maintain shrinklessness and 
give long wear, rinsing 
easily and drying quickly. 


%& Iam The Chore Girl, a 
copper sponge. Efficient 
and industrious. Sani- 
tary. My parallel outer 
layers provide double 
wear. I work quickly. 
Easily rinsed. Can t rust. 
No sharp splinters to en- 
ter food. I'm kn tted 
throughout. 


Save work, soap and time 
Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 


If perchance not at yours, send his name and llc 
for either, or 21c for bo 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M'F'R’S, Orange, N.J..U.S.A. 


| As the old saying goes, each child has brought a 
new note to my voice. But I would not—no, 
not even for my children—-give up my prin- 
ciples, so far as art goes. I have often thought 

|how terrible it would be if I must decide 

|something between my children and my art. 
| What could I do? I could not decide—-I would 

|}rather die, because, mother though-I am, I 
never could go against my art. I have had— 

}as all mothers will understand—little disap- 
pointments with my children. Sometimes they 
have hurt me, as they hurt all parents, terribly. 
This is not a criticism, vou understand; it is 

| only life as it is—as it must be, I suppose; but 

| the only thing in which God never disappointed 
me was my art. In the greatest despair, in my 
starvation, in my deepest broken-heartedness, 
when I sang, art gave me the consolation that 
no human being, no money, no honors could 


don’t blue... La 


Quick to stick—mends cellu- 


loid — Se, a ever give. When I sing, it is not to So-and-so, 
resold or for this or that. No, I sing because it means 


everything to me. My art—yes, with my last 
breath I proclaim it, I say again that my art 
is the one thing that has never hurt me, never 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Ma. : 
‘TO MEND PICTURE FRAMES disappointed me, never betrayed me! 


stores, Hardware, Drug and 


| But art need not hold one back from life, 
from being married, and being a mother; but a 

| irue concentration to Art is the very greatest 

thing, when all is said and done, in the life of an 
artist. It is the very essence of life. And for 
this, Mr. Critic, I beg you to remember us, and 
keep lighted always a shining little lamp on 
the altar of memory. 

My own memory is always going back to 
| my early Hamburg days. I think often of two 
W E D D I N G fe | particular geniuses I’ve already mentioned— 
100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 100 | Brahms and von Billow. I told you that asa 
Imitation Engraved $5.00. Correct styles of engraving | yery young singer I sang for Brahms. and 
finest stationery Write for samples. 

I saw him for the last 


SPEEDS AND LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK! 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 Uses! 
Book Dept. 0-70! 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | how pleased he was. 
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The Golden Years 


(Continued from page 57) 


time when I sang some years ago in Vienna 
Then he was already a very sick man—he 
died in 1897. One evening he met Goeriche 
the famous conductor and manager of your 
great Boston Symphony Orchestra, on’ the 
street, and he said: 

“What! Not in evening dress? 
that?” 

“No, thank Heaven!” Goeriche said. “] 
have no concert to conduct, so why evening 
dress?” 

Then Brahms said, “But are you not going 
to hear the Heink sing tonight?” 

And Goeriche answered: ‘“‘Who is the Heink? 
I never heard of her. 

“What!” Brahms exclaimed. “What! You 
don’t know the Heink—from the Hamburg 
Opera? Why, she’s the best singer they have 
there. She has the most beautiful contralto 
voice,” and so on. 

Well, I suppose Goeriche must have been in- 
terested in what Brahms said and must have 
gone, because at his house at supper afterward 
he said to some friends: 

“Well, I have just heard an unknown singer 
who has a wonderful contralto voice. And real 
art, which is surprising in so young a singer.” 


How's 


OW, Brahms always liked to hear me sing 
Carmen, I never sang that in America, 
I’m sorry to say, but I often sang it in Ham- 
burg; and every time Brahms came there he 
always telegraphed two weeks ahead and asked 
them to put on “Carmen with the Heink.” So 
that shows what Brahms thought about my 
Carmen. This was a real feather in my cap— 
and decorates it to this day. 

The Brahms songs are among the most 
wonderful songs ever written—classic, beauti- 
ful—and his symphonies are magniticent. But 
Brahms knew his limits. He was often urged 
to write opera, but he would never do it. But 
his songs—how can I say all they mean to me? 
I have no words for that. Some of them, I 
think, are even above Schubert's. I studied a 
great many of Brahms’ songs with him, and 
this was one of the great experiences of my 
life. You will recall that in the early days I 
sang the Brahms Rhapsody, which is a great 
alto solo with male chorus, and von Biilow 
conducted. This was one of my first successes. 
The two songs that Brahms said I sang better 
than anybody else, and which I worked over a 
great deal with him, were his ‘Sapphic Ode” 
and the “Lullaby.” He said no one else so 
interpreted them and carried out his wishes as 
I did, and he begged me after he was dead to 
keep on singing them as often as possible, that 
people might still remember him. Ach! how 
touching! As if any one could ever forget 
Brahms! 

These great men, composers and conductors, 
played a tremendous part in my life in building 
up my career. To the end of my days it will 
always be in my thoughts, what a good fate it 
was that those early years were under the 
guidance of such men. No one, especially 
young person, can come in contact with such 
genius and not feel the influence throughout 
one’s whole life. It makes one’s life. 

It is now, in this connection, I want to saya 
very particular word in memory of Gustav 
Mahler. He was one of the men who played a 
big part in my career, too; and it is all the 
more interesting because, you sec, Mahler 
didn’t like me as a woman. Gustav Mahler 
was a great conductor, but he was also one 0 
the most hated conductors. He was raised in 
Vienna, and was a pupil of Anton Bruckner. 
He was one of the greatest, most thorough 
musicians you can imagine, but that is all past, 
alas! no such musicians today. They no longet 
exist. But Mahler knew everything musically, 
and he was so anxious for absolute perfection 
in every detail, and so sensitive, that it was 
impossible for him to “get along’’ with people, 
as we say. Wherever he went, there were 
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fights and spites. But you couldn’t blame him, 
the man was so sensitive. He wanted to be so 
just, so true to the old masters—Beethoven, 
Bach, Wagner—in his interpretations. But 
he often missed by over-anxiety the very 
diects he longed to produce. ; 

He was the very opposite of Hans Richter. 
Richter, for instance, could sit there in his 
shirt sleeves at rehearsals and bring out of the 
orchestra a climax (still looking like a good, 
nice, family father), though in his blue eyes 
and his conducting there was something that 
nothing in the world could beat! But even 
so, he was always quiet, easy, without any 
fuss or strain. This was Hans Richter. ; 

But Mahler—poor Mahler! He was thin 
and nervous and sensitive, trembling to all 
music. It was always that he wanted and 
sought endlessly for perfection. He forgot that 
there is no periection in this world. In his own 
mind and ideals, yes, but he forgot that when 
the orchestra was before him it was only eighty 
ora hundred men who were not geniuses like 
himself, but simply good workers. They often 
irritated him so terribly that he couldn’t bear 
it; then he became a musical tyrant. And this 
people couldn't understand or forgive. They 
didn’t see why he was so merciless, and so it 
was that he was misjudged wherever he went. 
It was a tragedy for him, this attitude, for 
deep in his heart he had charity, and he was 
the most lovable and kindest creature you 
could imagine—except when he was conduct- 
ing. When the baton was in his hand, he was a 
despot! But he didn’t bear malice. He was 
an idealist in every way. He enjoyed so every 
living thing. Why, the shining of the sun, a 
tree, even the smallest flower could make 
ecstasy for him. But the people couldn’t 
understand him, and so they condemned him. 
I tell you, loads and loads of my success in 
Wagner was due to Mahler. He would sit and 
bang and bang on one note at rehearsals (you 
know how you get careless), but he would have 
it perfect. He always insisted on perfection 
from me. 

In Hamburg, when I was singing there, he 
helped me so much, and I repeat, it was all the 
more interesting because he didn’t like me as a 
woman. He left Hamburg after Pollini died, 
and was then made the director of the Royal 
Opera in Vienna, and was there for years. I 
know today what I didn’t know then, and I can 
never forget him. He, too, knows it now, I 
hope, that after all these years Schumann- 
-_ understands and appreciates what he 

id. 


ES, Richter and Mahler were raised from 

the very bottom, and in contrast to these 
was Theodore Thomas—one of the great 
American conductors. Now, one of the most 
remarkable things about him is that he made 
his career for himself, out of nothing, as we 
sly. He stood by himself, on his own feet. 
He never studied in Europe, he never con- 
ducted there, but he knew Wagner up and down. 
I never heard Wagner conducted with more 
temperament and fire than by this man. He 
Was a wonder, that’s all. He is to be placed on 
the highest pedestal for what he accomplished. 

¢ began as a violinist, and he was the first 
conductor in the United States when there was 
this opposition with Anton Seidl. 

I sang under him the famous Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven ten or eleven times in the 
Cincinnati Festivals, and often with his 
Chicago orchestra. He was one of the finest 
musicians you can imagine. Of course, he had 
his bitter enemies here, but we can not go into 
that, It was before my time. He built up the 
Cincinnati Festivals and made them the 
finest in the country. He also built up the 
splendid Chicago orchestra. He was a pioneer 
absolutely. There was no other like him. 
came Damrosch—the elder Damrosch, 
the father of Walter. And his son, Walter, I 
want to say, is a worthy successor. In some 
ways he knows more than his father about 


music, because in his father’s time lots of the | 
instruments we have today were not even in| 
existence. I consider Walter Damrosch one of 

the very best Wagner conductors. 

Yes, he is a great interpreter of Wagner, and | 
as an old and loyal Bayreuther I can speak with 
some authority, and I am glad to say this, for 
Bayreuth meant so much to my career. It is a 
sacred epoch in my life, as I believe it is to 
every one who was there during its great days. 
And that leads me, even at this late day, to 
speak of a subject I feel very strongly about 
the taking of “Parsifal” from Bayreuth and 
producing it in America. 

That was always a disturbing question with 
musicians—those who felt it would be sacrilege 
to have it produced oute*¢y of Bayreuth, and 
those others who for its production 
here in New York. Now, it was the wish of 
Wagner, as all the world knows, that ‘“Parsifal”’ 
should never be done in a regular theatre. 
Naturally, there is much to be said pro and 
con. Some say, why should not the whole | 
world hear “Parsifal’’? But the fact of the | 
matter is that “‘Parsifal’’ should never be given 
except as it was intended—in Bayreuth. Be- 
cause in Bayreuth the surroundings, the at 
mosphere, the very place itself, are perfect for 
its production. Bayreuth is a little old town 
far up in the mountains, more than 1500 years 
old. There are no street cars, no modern 
houses—except a few built since 1914. The sur- 
roundings, the quiet, the spirit, even the air of 
the place add something to the production of 
this work. You hear “Parsifal’’ there as in a 
church, and it should always be produced in 
this spirit. 


you know, “‘Parsifal’’ is a wonder work of the 

Master, but it is not the biggest nor the 
greatest work, in my opinion. It is a kind of 
swan song. It is not an opera, and yet it is not 
exactly an oratorio; but whatever it is, it must, 
in my opinion, be produced in the spirit in 
which it was intended, or much of its real 
beauty is lost. That was the feeling and the 
understanding of Cosima Wagner, too. And 
she was the best judge of all the works of the 
Master. She knew well what the loss of it 
would mean to Bayreuth. No amount of 
money could ever make up for that. She cared 
nothing about the money end of it. It was only 
to keep sacred the great wish of Wagner's 
heart, that ‘“Parsifal” should never be pro- 
duced outside of Bayreuth. She never wanted 
it to come to America, but they couldn’t hold 
it back. She begged and begged all the artists 
and musicians, imploring them to help her to | 
keep “Parsifal’’ for Bayreuth. But you know | 
the story—it couldn’t be done. 

It was brought to America and was pro- 
duced here at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1903. It’s a complicated case, technically, 
and difficult to explain in a few words, but the 
sum and substance of it is that the inter- 
national copyright law in some way or other 
didn’t include America, as I understand it. 
According to that law, it was Jegailly right to 
produce it in America, though not in Europe, | 
at that time. It seems that in 1913, however, 
all copyrights on it expired, and ‘“‘Parsifal” was 
then free to the world. But sentiment was so 
strong about it and against breaking the wish 
of Wagner, that many people called it moral 
piracy to produce it outside of Bayreuth. 
The Wagner family brought suit in the courts 
here, I believe, but lost the case. 

Conreid was the one who produced it in 
America, and it was Alfred Herz who con- 
ducted the first performance. Mottl, a great 
Wagner conductor, was here at the time, but 
refused to conduct it und_r the circumstances. 
Alfred Herz conducted all performances until 
later years. 

Sentiment ran high. Maybe the law is right 
and just, but surely sentiment, too, must be 
considered under such circumstances, and re- 
spect for the wishes of the great dead com- 
poser. 
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What in the world to do? Wait! One last 
hope—that new cream whipper her neigh- 
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Two minutes later, that stubborn cream 
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Suppose they had kept “Parsifal” there in 
Bayreuth! Thousands of people would never 
have had the opportunity to go and listen tg 
it—that’s the other side of the question, anda 
big one; but even so, “Parsifal” belonged in 
Bayreuth, and until one hears it at Bayreuth 
it’s impossible to realize what Wagner meant 
The spirit there is apart from anything in this 
whole world—the spirit of reverence, of 
fidelity to this great heritage, as we have to 
call it. The orchestra, the chorus, the scenery. 
the stage direction—ach! when you sit there in 
the midst of all that, in that quict, peacefyl 
spot, then only can you understand what 
Wagner meant when he said ‘“Parsifal” must 
remain in Bayreuth. 


what happens when you hear “Parsi. 
fal” in New York? You go to the opera 
house in a mad rush, you hurry in and sit down 
with your mind on a thousand other things, It 
takes at least half an hour, and even then you 
hardly get into the spirit of the opera; you are 
thinking always of what you are going to do 
next. And what happens when it is all over? 
You rush out again into the streets—into the 
roar of the great city, to the noise of the street 
cars and the trucks and the taxis—out you 
must go into that jar and jam and crash— 
hurrying, hurrying always on to something 
else—yes, that’s what you do. That's the way 
you go out from ‘‘Parsifal’”’ here, and it spoils it 
all. The great thing that Wagner realized, and 
Cosima so wished to keep sacred, is lost here or 
in any great city. How could it be otherwise? 
No, I have never been able to feel that it 
should have been brought here. I am still 
glad to say (because I am always a loyal Bay- 
reuther) that some years ago, when they offered 
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me a few bars to sing in it—the part called “A 
Voice’’—offered me $500 for these few notes, 
I refused to do it. 

“No,” I said. “No, I have still too much 


| sentiment about it. I could not so go against 


the wishes of Cosima Wagner, even if you gave 
me $5,000 for these few notes.” 

And there are many old Bayreuthers who 
feel the same way. No, no, I would not doit for 
any money, feeling as I do, just as I would 
not for any money in the whole world do any- 
thing that I considered against the ideals oi 
my art. That comes first and foremost. I must 
always go back to that. 

How often I think that without these great 
influences—Bayreuth and the great con 
ductors of that time—I should have had a 
different life! I know it could not have been 
so rich and full without them. They have left 
an undying impression. How much I learned 
from these great men—and all the tradition 
was so steeped in: the acting, the speech, the 
“style,” that was ground into me from the be 
ginning, that I took in with my very breath. 
What a background that was! The importance 
of small things, of being made to do anything 
and everything, and to do it well! 

Another thing of interest, in those old comic 
operas I did no painting, no “make-up,” % 
you call it. I didn’t depend on anything 0 
make my effects. Nothing at all did I use 
except for the Witch in “Hansel and Gretel.” 
There, of course, I had to wear a big nose 0 
putty, and a heavy make-up; but in “Trova 
tore,” for instance, my first opera, I used noth- 
ing, no paint at all, and the people used t0 
say it was a revelation. Now all opera singes 
use a very heavy make-up because the lights 
are very strong, and the opera house 13 get 
erally a big auditorium, but even s0, I use 
no make-up in the early days. When I came 
to America and sang in “‘Trovatore”’ here, evel 
Krehbiel, who didn’t like me and who always 
roasted me in his paper, even he wrote? 
critique and said it was a revelation, and that 
it was the first time we saw a logical periorm 
ance of this old gipsy in “Trovatore”, the way 
Schumann-Heink looked and actedit. 

The ability to act, and good musicianship, 
and just standing on your own feet musicaly~ 
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these are the things I really mean when I keep , 


on talking about the foundation and building of 
a career. Anow your parts. Don’t depend 
even on the conductor. For me there was no 
conductor—-he never existed, in a sense, for I 
always knew what I was about. A good 
actor can stand on a barrel, if necessary, and 
be a great tragedian! He can act, speak, or 
sing his part there, or anywhere else, and still 
shake up the whole audience, if he’s a good 
actor. For instance, all those directions— 
don’t do this and that; don’t turn your back to 
the audience. Why not? Why not turn your 
back? The back can speak like any other part 
of the body! The back is very important. I 
can express as much through my back as my 
face. You can express everything in the way 
you lift your head—the way you turn your 
eye—the way you move your hand—if you 
know how to do it. But, ach, how few people 
know this! 


A funny little example of all this, and of how 


thoroughly everything was taught me in my 
early days, happened some years ago, during 
my Silver Jubilee in Dresden. The great 
Schucks, the conductor, sat in front when I 
again sang in “Trovatore,” after twenty-five 
years of singing all over the world. It was 
“Tyovatore,’ you know, that was my first 
opera in Dresden, where I began my career; 
and it was at my Silver Jubilee that I re- 
appeared in this same opera for this gala 
occasion. 


There Schucks sat and listened, just as he | 


used to do in the old days. And he laughed and 
laughed and said: 

“Why, she sings it exactly as I taught her, 
note by note, phrase by phrase—she even 
takes the breath in the very same places that 


she did twenty-five years ago! 


He was very pleased and interested, of course, 


but surprised, for he said again: 

“After all these years here she comes back to 
us, and she sings the whole thing from begin- 
ning to end just as I taught her! There is only 
one difference. She acts now where she used to 
laugh! She has grown up, you see. When she 
first sang this r6le—she was really only a child 
~-she always laughed in the big climax, when 
she sang the line, ‘I throw my child into the 
flames.’ 

This amused Schucks very much. He said: 

“Of course, there was nothing to laugh at, 
but the Heink was too young to know that, 
and she always laughed, much to the amuse- 
ment of the orchestra and sometimes, I’m 
afraid, of the audience!” 


WELL, it was a fact. I retained everything 

he told me and used it, as I have tried to 
use everything I’ve been taught all my life. 
So, you see, that thorough groundwork never 
deserted me and was the real foundation of any 
success I had afterward. 

Yes, how well I remember the place Schucks 
spoke of, where I used to laugh every time I 
sang it—“I throw my child into the flames!” 
Now, that is nothing to laugh at, of course, but 
I laughed so sometimes, I had to turn my back 
to the audience. That was in my young and 
foolish days, before I married Heink and had 
children of my own. In the days when five 
dollars to sing a song in a concert or an extra 
opera meant a lot to me. Yes, I got the great 
sum of five dollars for appearing in Ruben- 
stein’s one-act opera called “‘The Parrot,” pro- 
duced at Hamburg in my young days. 

I made a great hit in it, too. I knew Ruben- 
stein very well indeed. He was a pupil of 
Liszt and one of the great pianists of all time. 
I was a regular pet of his, | am happy to say. 

¢ used to love me to sing his songs, as he was 
very fond of the contralto voice. He was al- 
ready half-blind at this time. He had the most 
remarkable personality you can imagine. 
When he looked at you with those deep blind 
tves of his, it seemed as if he actually saw 
through to every part of your brain. He never 
a so blind (as most blind people do) when 

e looked at you. He was an unforgettable 
uman being. His operas were very beautiful. 
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RAFT BOARDS during the war 

found over 300,000 cases of seri- 
ous foot defects among 3,000,000 young 
men examined. 


And the percentage varied state by 
state according to the kind of shoes 
worn in childhood. In those states 
where heavy, ill-fitting shoes are most 
extensively worn, as high as one-fourth 
of all the men had flat feet. In sections 
of the South, where children go barefoot 
or wear light shoes, only five to ten per- 
cent were so crippled. 
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TERED BIRDS SAVE Days of Dish Diving 7» 


_.. These wonderful snow-white, lintless, absorbent tea towels, sent pre-laundered, sanitarily fe wg and ready 
to use right out of the box, without a bit of “breaking in,” WILL save you at least HALF of the 22 8-hr. days 

you spend every year DRYING DISHES! Order a dozen today, PROVE our claim, or your money will be 
\y refunded. They'll even dry dishes and polish glassware rinsed COLD better than most towels 
do when hot water is available. A boon to campers. Embroidered in red with any name or 

} initials specified, minimizing losses and making them ideal for.gifts. Size 27x28 in. DeLuxe 
quality assures years of wear. Cartons of 12 towels $3; cartons of 6 towels $1.75. Postpaid 
in U.S. Send personal check, draft or money order. Our refi any Spol Bank. 


"=" SPOKANE TOILET SUPPLY CO., N. 633 Erie Street, Spokane, Wash. 


Mot 


BE A HOTEL HOSTESS 


Many Openings in Fashionable Hotels, Clubs, 
Apartments Everywhere 
OU can be a hotel hostess. Opportunities everywhere in fashionable hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses for women of all ages. Splendid salaries, fine living. 
‘legant surroundings in this fascinating profession. Previous experience un- 


ne Our easy method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 
ri and good salary. Nation-wide Employment Service Free. 
s everywhere are winning successes in this new profession for 
© student writes I am hostess and manager of an apartment house in 
fashionable section—salary $4,600 a vear, with beautiful apartment for my girls 
and self Write today for Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS—Sta. AH-2412, Washington, D. C. 


Charter Member of National Home-Study Council 
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| The Golden Years 


| Now, it is a funny thing, but they are never 
sung in this country. He is thought of here 
only as a pianist, but as a matter of fact his 
| operas are beautiful. It was this little one-act 
opera of his called “The Parrot” (for which | 
got $5), that I made such a hit in. 

I had the part of the Nurse—not even a line 
to sing; think of it!—just to act, and I an opera 
| singer! I wonder how many young opera 
singers today would be willing to act a tiny 
réle_ instead of sing—I wonder! I was q 
“utility’’ singer in those days, and had to do 
everything and anything that came along. 
No “utility” singers nowadays. They must all 
be prima donnas from the very start. “Aye 
there’s the rub!” 

Well, when Pollini put this opera on at 
Hamburg, he told Rubenstein there was only 
one person who could ever make the réle of 
the Nurse the real thing, and that, said 
Pollini, is “the Heink,” as they called me in 
those days. 

But Rubenstein said, “Why, she is a singer!” 

“Ves, yes, I know,” said Pollini, “but she js 
| just as good an actress as she is a singer, re- 
a that! And she’s the ov/y one for that 
réle.”’ 

Well, I made a great hit in it evidently, be- 
cause afterward Rubenstein said that he was 
terribly sorry that he hadn’t given the Nurse 
a big song to sing, too. This opera is not 
known to many people, but it is a charming 
thing, and for my valuable services I re- 
ceived $5. 

Times have changed. Five dollars doesn't 
look so very big nowadays. It was a great 
deal to me then. It was the custom in all 
European cities in those days before the War 
to decorate a singer with some Order or make 
| her a gift of a jewel, something valuable and 
beautiful to show appreciation and _inter- 
| est—a jeweled link of friendship. At least, I 
| always felt it that way. I received many such 
| gifts, beginning away back before I became as 

well known as later on. It is a beautiful 
custom, say what you will, but I’m afraid that 
with the passing of crowned heads it will cease 
, to be the fashion. 

I remember so well one particularly beauti- 
ful gift—a bracelet—that was presented to me 
by the Grand Duke of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin, at the yearly music festival in 
Schwerin in May. I was invited to the Castle 
to a great supper after the festival. The 
Grand Duke of Mechlenburg-Schwerin was the 
father of the wife of the Crown Prince of 
Germany. And her mother was the famous 
and beautiful Grand Duchesse Anastasia. 


I WAS especially honored at this fine supper 
|“ party by the Grand Duke at the Castle, and 
was asked to sit at the big horseshoe table with 
| all the royalty. I had sung the great Penclope 

aria from “Odysseus” by Max Bruch. I had 

the great honor of sitting right opposite the 

Grand Duke himself, and he was most gracious 

and agreeable to me. He was very amused at 

the way I talked, apparently, for I didn’t put 
on any airs, but just said what I thought and 
felt, and he liked that—royalty always does! 

It’s a relief, I suppose. Of course, I was 

flattered to notice that he watched me and 

listened to me, too. 
| But when the lobster was brought in and 

put in front of my place, I stopped talking, I 
| can tell you, and I suppose I must have shown 
great surprise, for I had never seen a lobster 
before! The Grand Duke, who was watching 
me, saw my look, and saw me also begin my 
desperate struggles with a knife and fork to 
crack and break off a piece of that tough, hard 
shell. Then he leaned forward and said: 

“Shall I not help a little?” 

He was very much amused, and I said: 

“Oh, yes, Your Highness, I really wish you 
would, for I’m very hungry, and I never saw 
such an animal as this before!” ; 

Then he graciously and quickly passed his 
own plate on which the lobster had all been 
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pared, and said: “Now, Frau Heink, eat 
that, please, for it’s delicious, and don’t, I beg 
of you, ever try to eat the shell. Even you 
couldn’t accomplish that! You have very 
retty teeth, and I don’t want you to spoil or 
Deak them at my table, to say nothing of 
ruining your beautiful voice!” 

Oh, he was a very charming person, this 
Grand Duke. ‘ 

The castle at Schwerin was one of the most 
beautiful places I ever saw. There was always 
a big yearly festival there in May, and it was 
after my first singing that the Grand Duke 


presented me with the beautiful bracelet. At 
the second festival I was given the gold medal 
for art and science. 


I HAD always great success with Grand 
Dukes. It seemed to me in those days that 
Grand Dukes had the most charming manners 
of any one you could meet. Certainly this one 
had, and the Duke of Connaught whom I met 
Jater—and so much graciousness and tact that 
I can never forget them even to this day. 

It's a great thing to have such natural 
graciousness and tact. It really means a kind 
heart. It is necessary for people in public life 
and can’t fail to make its mark. It it is sin- | 
cere, it can accomplish anything. Ail artists, 
particularly singers and actresses, would do | 
well to remember this, as diplomacy is a thing | 
to reckon with in a career—tact, good manners, 
etc., seem so out of fashion these days. But I 
must say that this particular kind of gracious- 
ness I have met with from all really great men. 

I certainly was never noticed for a beauty in 
those days. It was reserved for my old age to 
be mistaken for a very brilliant and famous 
singer—no less than Mary Garden herself. 

A couple of years ago I was on a sleeping car, 
going somewhere, I don’t remember where; and 
after I had settled myself in my compartment, 
Mr. Haas, my manager, who was with me, | 
went outside on some errand. On the platform | 
the two colored porters were having a hot and 
terrible argument, and right away one said to 
Mr. Haas, 

“Say, Boss, ain’t dat dar lady in dat com- 
partment dar a famous singer?” 

“Why, yes,” Haas replied, “that’s a very 
famous singer—that’s Madame Schumann- 
Heink!”” 

“Dar!” said one porter. “What I tell yah? 
Didn’t I tell yah she was a famous singer?” 

“Oh,” the other porter said, “I knowed dat 
all de time—I knowed she was a famous 
singer, but you said she was Mary Garden!”’ 

Well, enough said. Now is perhaps the very 
best time to make my exit, on a high spot 
with a laugh, for it’s toward the exit I’m now 
tuning my face. The story’s told. You've 
shed a little tear or two for me, maybe, and 
you’ve laughed, too, I hope. Many things are 
still crowding in at this moment—-things I 
would still like to say—the woman’s “last 
word,” you know! It’s a long, long trail—a 
long way I’ve come, a rough way in places, 
but it has been a wonderful life, all told, and I 
wouldn’t have missed an hour of it or changed 
it for any other—-for I’ve learned something, I 
hope, in these starving, working, bitter, and 
golden years. And now that I no longer look 
with the eager eyes of youth, I see more 
clearly than ever that the one point, the very 
mainspring of my life, has been the concentra- 
tion on my art. I never looked to the right or 
to the left, I had simply this one great idea from 
the beginning—to reach the goal, to fulfil my 
childhood ambition, to be one of the great 
contraltos of the world. And, thank God! 
I've stuck to my point, through thick and 
thin, through poverty, sickness, and death, 
from youth to old age—and I’ve come at last 
to the top of the little tree that I planted so 
Many years ago. 

e value of this to young singers is my 


only object in telling it all over again. This 
sha my parting word—know what you 
want to do—then do it. Make straight for | 
your goal, and go undefeated to the end. And | 

t, let me tell you, requires some doing— 


hardest cro 


How mothers 


ave finding help 


ABIES! They’re hard to raise 
but no other crop brings such 
returns! 

One of the most important times, 
when you must give special care, is 
the second summer. Then your baby 
is learning to eat grown-up food. 
It is this that causes so many second 
summer upsets. The first solid food 
must be chosen and prepared with 
great care. 

For more than 30 years physicians 
have advised mothers to start their 
babies on one food which they say 
is ideal—Cream of Wheat. This fine 
old food furnishes all essentials: 


1. It supplies abundantly one of 
your baby’s most urgent needs— 
vital energy. 

2. It is in such a simple form that 
your baby’s inexperienced little 
stomach can handle it without risk. 


3. You carr always depend on the 
quality of Cream of Wheat. And its 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed box ab- 
solutely protects it. 

Start your baby now on this splen- 
did food which physicians rec- 
ommend. He will love it and thrive 
on it. Order a box today from your 


rocer. Or use coupon to send for 
ree sample. 


Read what these mothers say 


“I have a baby 3 months old and up until a 
month ago had not been able to get a suitable food. 
I started with a weak Cream of Wheat food, 
gradually increasing until now be is getting quite 
a thick gruel. Last week he gained 13 ounces.” 

Mrs. J. P. H., Lachine, Quebec 


*‘When our baby was 5 months old, we couldn't 
find a food to build up or satisfy him. After trying 
Cream of Wheat, he began to develop rapidly and 
still has it 3 times daily. We surely think Cream 
of Wheat és a wonderful food." 


Mrs. J. W., Princeville, Il. 


FREE —sample box and authoritative book- 
let on child feeding 


“The Important Business of Feeding Children,”’ a 
booklet of information on correct diet for children— 


approved by well known authorities. Free, with a 
sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon today. 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. C-14, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


box of Cream of Wheat. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘‘The Important 
Business of Feeding Children,’ together with sample 


Street 


City 
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The Golden Years 


take it from Mother Schumann-Heink—~ang 
who should know better than I? 

° Yes, children, see it through, and perhaps 
in you, too, will come, as I have, to a Golden 


i 7 te Jubilee. This is a Golden Jubilee year for me 
, in every sense of the word—as full of touching 
Fourteen tributes as my heart is of gratitude. Gratitude 

—that’s my very last word—gratitude to the 

American people who have so made my Ameri- 


can career! For it is here in America that my 

ee happiest years have been spent—it is here in 

America, please God, that I shall end my days 

—marching on, “booted and spurred,” as my 

father used to say, like a true “soldier of 
fortune.” 

For how better could one make the grand 
finale—and ring down the last curtain! Stil] 
making on—that’s the great wish of my heart, 
To die as I’ve lived—in h i 
OU can turn your spare time into cash this easy way also. Ged be the we ——— 
Charles Bach of Iowa had had no previous experience. He Tue Enp 
earned the $902 in fourteen short weeks, during his college va- 


cation—earned it with the same kind of pleasant work that is bring- 


ing extra cash to hundreds of other men and women, young and old. Fa shions 

If you would like an independent income—money for vacation (Continued from page 63) 

trips, for smart new frocks, or for any other purpose—then join our handle at all, but features a ring through which 
group of busy money-makers. Your leisure time may bring you as one might easily slip her finger. The larger 
high as $1.50 an hour, possibly more. So mail the coupon for full pouch, with a handle, is still being carried, and 
details today there is nothing smarter than black antelope 


for this with a tortoise shell frame. Envelope 
bags come in velvet and all the different 


r leathers we have seen. envelope 
l ’ type ol purse seems a bit smarter because it 
1 Dept. GH-727, Good Housekeeping | fits so harmoniously into the slim silhouette, 
; 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. but for the busy woman it is not nearly so 
1 Please send me the full details of your easy money-making plan. I understand this places me practical as the pouch handbag. 

1 under no obligation whatsoever. Among artificial flowers, poppies have come 
; into prominence and favor, pushing the lovely 
H Name Street wevnsevsecensseseeenseesneenenesess - chrysanthemums and the violets somewhat 
: | into the background. The little crystal flowers 
; City State i | and beads are pretty—white with a rich color. 
* | For evening, white satin is the smartest, 


er ° as we said when telling you about the newest 
Washable ] TUN our colors; then next, the sheer, transparent black 
Sanitar frocks of chiffon or georgette, with irregular 

y vail t easy way hemlines and floating draperies. The draped 

If you like to keep things clean, you'll appre- gown exceeds all others in popularity for eve- 

|| shape—nocloth bindingto collect filth. Can't season’s successes among evening gowns, there 

+ ener castains, Graperies, or scratch pol- is that exceedingly smart black marocain frock 
' ished furniture. Stays flat and lasts for years. of Berthe’s, with its V neck and its irregular, 
diagonal use of long black fringe and three 


Now the hardest work of cutting the grass— 
is the easiest. The N. W. Lawn Trimmer 
makes it so. 


ch FLEXIBLE Without steepine- large, ragged white flowers on the shoulder; 
RUBBER trim the many wet by tus Chanel’s beige crépe georgette frock with 
Ss —s 52 _ lawn mower. No matter how large your || Rodier fringe in the same tone and a belt with | 
FLY SWATTER:0' belie Witham ack, |) pink-beige glass buckle; those two periet | 
oie sll | are of steel—Handles of finished hard- lace frocks of Chanel’s—one a beautiful two- 


wood 
Shipped Postpaid to Any Place in the 
U. S. On Receipt of $2.25. belted and tiered in the skirt—the other pink, 


ty Hy Most stores have it. If yours hasn't, | 


send 50c for 4 Swatters post paid piece affair in a beige shade, square-necked, 


AWM. DRAKE MFG.CO..HAZLETON, PA.B 


Ges || trimmed with tiny crystal beads and pink | 
i ———— — — | satin bows at shoulder and hip; and, last but ' 
no paring -nocoring-no waste | not least, that enchanting frock of Louise 
| Boulanger’s—printed chiffon, sleeveless, with 
a boléro jacket and that surprising longer-in- } 
back-than-in-front hemline, which was shown ' 
in the June issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. | , 
Fore All these frocks are perfect, and charming 
ee dl for the different types for which they were de- ; 
tect decorations. Assist signed—all of them seen this summer at the 
‘swt | | Smartest places in New York and in Paris. 
pears, skins and seeds from a popular evening shoes are i 
vushel of tomatoes, grapes tted it, in ten or gs, btures | ale heige anti ack sati yr silve 
vangings. Fit snugly |) of pale beige satin or black satin, or silver an 
salts, vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar— rod grille or steel caine Ver any radiator. Space white brocade. The smartest shoes are simple y 
with the pulp Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins cons! above radiator stays | s hey av have hand orna- 
and Gheous core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other Th O {| clean, in form, _ they ae? ave handsome t 
— tors ts to decorate them. li 
Saves Its Cost in Short Time Heal-deflecting radialor shields With all the pictures of the smartest of th ir 
Used the year around for mashing potatoes, making ins: ehteeeitinn amie matte newest French things we are showing on these h 
i rooms more attractive. | Trans- pages (July, of course, one of the most im- 
es aiic ec anc nan 
other uses. Quickly. clamped to | benches ‘and window seats. portant sports months of the year), you ca? 
Made ‘in three styles: cabinet readily understand that the sports trend is still 0 
type, bench type and open_type t in th ie and should be the chief 
for rd paramount in the mode and shou Iam y 
8, somely made of heavy gauge fur- H i in v ‘obe. 
large or small quantities. — Endorsed niture steel. Finished in haked consideration in your summer waradr F ong " 
enamel and lacquer, beautifully sure you will be delighted to know that am li 
sicians, 8 es. Satisfa are “ 
anteed. ene Ge them is the sleeveless coat and dress. This 


comfortable fashion of the past, banished for 
> several seasons, has returned. The frocks are 
Open ® | especially smart—worn indoors and in 
a # | country, but not on the street or in town. 


today for full details. 

The J. D. Gerken Co., 
27 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 
q Representatives wanted in every locality. 


At your dealer's or mailed prepaid 
for $5.50 anywhere in U. S. 
The McDowell Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 37, Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Also new is the appearance of light jackets 


and dark skirts, the jackets often in a lighter | 


shade of the same color, but sometimes with 
definite color contrast. The jackets are similar 
to the cardigan, buttoned or not as you choose. 
The printed jacket, worn with a dress to match, 
js a new note and a charming one for warm 
davs. The small, tailored designs are the most 
appropriate for these semi-sports costumes. 


Dwellersin the High Hills 


(Continued from page 34) 


best. To try to follow these Blondins of the 
nigh hills is plain foolishness and exceedingly 
risky recreation. Few genuine photographs 
of wild goats have ever been secured in their 
native habitat. 

It took the greater part of a long June day 
to obtain the picture of the “Old Bill” shown 
on page 35. He was feeding on a steep shale 
slope on Rundle Mountain at Banff and was 
both woolly and wary. Goats feed on lichens 
and mosses which grow on damp rocks and 
on the under side of flat stones. After lying 
on this shale and among boulders for several 
hours, I could almost imagine what a lichen 
thinks about. 

When my patience was almost exhausted, 
and I had nearly despaired of getting within 
reasonable range (the negative was made with 
a small hand camera, size 344 x 44 inches), the 
goat went down into a little depression among 
the rocks and was hidden from my sight. Here 
was a last chance, so I crawled quickly over 
the rough stones toward his place of conceal- 
ment. There was a high wind blowing toward 
me, and so he did not hear the tremendous 
clatter I seemed to make in my hurried quad- 
ruped crawl. Coming suddenly to the hollow 
place, I was within arm’s length of my quarry 
—meaning, of course, the animal, not the 
environment. 

Crawling back quietly until I was about 
twenty feet away, I awaited his goatship’s 
pleasure. Soon he came climbing out, and as 
he turned his head toward me I caught him 
nicely. No sooner had the shutter clicked 
than he was away from there, and far out of 
reach and range on the steep limestone cliffs 
above. 

Of all our American mammals, big horn 
sheep yield the most spectacular pictures. 
Many an inspiring adventure has come to me 
in photographing these bold, fearless moun- 
taineers. Although sturdy and stocky in 
build, they are surprisingly agile and graceful 
in their movements. ; 

Both ewes and rams have horns. Those of 
the ewes are short and little curved. They 
feed on grasses, weeds, and herbs, and are 
usually to be found grazing on sunny southern 
slopes where the snow melts early. Lambs are 
born in May or June and have the same frisky 
habits as the junior domestic sheep. Unlike 
the tame sheep, these wild animals have hair 
coats resembling those of the deer family. The 
meat from them is savory and tender and much 
superior to venison or even domestic mutton. 

Given time and patience, one may secure 
wonderful camera trophies of these dwellers 
in the high hills. There is a peculiar fascination 
and delight about stalking and shooting them 
with a hand camera. There is no closed season 
to the hunter so equipped, no license, no bag 
limit. Better than all that, there is none of the 
invariable regret that follows the killing of a 
harmless wild animal. 

Studying and photographing these splendid 
animals in their native habitat, following them 
over green grassy slopes, climbing higher and 
yet higher among snow-clad peaks and glitter- 
ing glaciers, there constantly recurs to me a 
little verse written by Mary Austin, author of 
‘The Land of Little Rain,” 

“The shepherd tends his gentle flock 
Down by the mountain’s hem. 
But free and far the wild sheep are, 

And God doth shepherd them.” 


Every Woman should have 
at least one pair of these 
CONSTANT COMFORT or 
CONSTANT STYLE Shoes 


| interes luxury for every type of woman! 
Foot-comfort for every hour of the day and for 
any occupation-—plus the style which every well- 
groomed woman must have! 


Here are but two of many CONSTANT COMFORT and 
CONSTANT STYLE models—the famous lines of true 
“hand-turn” shoes sold all over America. 


But best of all— here are shoes which combine all the 

7 famous style and comfort features essential to shoe 
excellence (see coupon below) yet so moderately 
priced! Try them at your dealer’s— $3.00 to $7.50. 
It’s an economical luxury to have several pairs. 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


Factory and Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Me. 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Look for one of these Trade 
Marks on the bottom of every 
genuine Constant Comfort or 
Constant Style shoe. 


No. 957—CONSTANT STYLE one- 
strap pump of Patent Leather. Attrac- 
tive cut-outs, covered Cuban heel. 


No. 157—same style in genuine Ruby* 
kidskin. 


*In the manufacture of their kidskin shoes, 
the makers of CONSTANT COMFORT 
and CONSTANT STYLE shoes use only 
the genuine Ruby brand of black glace kid 


leather, manufactured by JOHN R. No. 683—C ONSTANT 

EVANS & COMPANY of Camden, N. J. COMFORT tworstrap sundal 
of genuine Ruby* kidskin, low 
rubber heel. 


A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness 


Send this coupon for booklet that describes and illustrates the 7 famous style and com- 
fort features which make these shoes a happy road to foot freedom and beauty. 


7 

AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO., Dept. G-4 (Please address the nearest office) 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort features of your H 
shoes, and also where I can buy them. | 

Address .. 


CONSTANT CoMForT & GonsTanr Shoes 


In using advertisements see page 6 193 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily 
Just grip the large white 
Presto lip and give a slight 
pull. The ring stretches. 


Air rushes in. The tightest 
seal is broken and caps 
come off quickly and easily. 
And you always have a tight seal when 
you can with Presto rings. They have the 


grip and stretch that insures against can- 
ning failures. Made extra thick and extra 
tough to withstand steam and boiling. 
The distinctive white Presto lip on the 
red Presto ring is a guarantee of Presto 
quality. Only Presto has this mark. 
Accept no substitute. 
SEND FOR THREE DOZEN 
If your dealer can't give you genuine 
Presto rings send 30¢ in stamps and your 
dealer's name. We will mail three dozen 
Presto rings postpaid. Department N-20 
Cupples Company, Saint Louis. 
old pack, 
ont ~ty b pth 
Good 
sure, and hot 
ck can 
ning with 
Plant." 


re 
JAR RINGS 

* A dishes in the 
space of ONE 


Handy patented glass dishes to 
SAVE STORAGE SPACE 


in refrigerators, Dishes snugly 
stack one on top of the other. Two 
dishes size 
inches and Two size 3}9 x 
4%2x2inches,allfor 
Plus parcel postage, weight 10 

In stores—look forthe trade name 
*“Spaso-Savo’’ on every dish. 

"th, 


Space Saver Dish Compa 
203 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


See Page 182 
For a list of the Studio’s 
NEWER folios on decorat- 
ing. Use the advice of 
Good Housekeeping’s ex- 
perts when refurbishing 
yours home. 


FOR YOURSELF 

stablish and oper- 

~ a “New System 

Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 


thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free rite for it today. Don't put it otf! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, East Orange’ N.J. 


ANT WORK 


arn substantial amount weekly retouching photos 
Men or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you 
‘ou with work StU 
rite to-day ept. 34, 
3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. , 
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The Girls Who Run Away 


(Continued from page 41) 


City is the runaways’ Mecca. And probably 
| Miss Murray interviews more of them than 
any other living ae. 

| She does not see the problem in terms of 
cities or numbers, but as Mary this, who has 
run away twice in six months because father 
“hollers” at her; or as Edith that, who won’t 
go home to “wash any more dishes’; or as 
Susan something else, who pleads that the 
house back home “really won’t hold nine 
persons,” and “Anyway I’ve won a beauty 
prize, and can’t I stay and go on the stage?” 

“Very kind, but foxy,’”’ is how one rebel’s 

| diary, left behind by mistake, described Miss 
Murray. And this is humorously accurate. 
Surely a keener, shrewder, kindlier woman 
never listened to the woes of mutinous youth, 
deftly picking the few truths from the gaudy 
autobiography offered by that master-fibber, 
the “average” runaway. 
| And here, after ten years’ daily encounter 
| with runaway girls, is what Miss Murray has 
to say of them: 

“No contented, happy, mentally normal girl 
ever runs away! Recently our office made an 
intensive study of a hundred and fifty runaway 
girls. The greatest number assigned difficulty 
with step-parents as their reason for leaving. 
The next largest number felt that their families 
were too strict, particularly about recreation. 
Others gave suc h reasons as mothers who were 

‘naggers’ or ‘model housekeepers’; ‘bossy’ 
older sisters and brothers; or a desire to be- 
come actresses and dancers. But great num- 
bers complained that they ‘just couldn’t stand’ 
their dull towns any longer. Restlessness, you 
see! Bottled-up energies and dreams. Initia- 
tive, and no outlets. Home conditions that 
|chafed. And ‘deadly’ towns! 
| “Underneath all these seemingly superficial 
} woes,” continued Miss Murray, “there is the 
|one big fundamental question of adult misun- 
| derstanding in the home, in the community. 
1A profitable t task the club women of the smaller 
towns might set for themselves would be to 
make the home towns more interesting to the 


young.” 


ay AWAYS belong to no particular stra- 

tum of society. They are drawn from the 
| poor, the well-to-do, and the very rich. There 
are daughters of big business men, writers, art- 
ists, judges, college professors, as well as of 
miners and factory workers. Perhaps the aver- 
age age of girl runaways is sixteen to seven- 
teen, though every age is represented. 

And most runaways lie with about equal 
cheerfulness and adroitness! 

“Nearly all pose as orphans. Oh, 
Miss Murray’s eyes flashed with dry humor, 
“the dying off of American parents would seem 
a national calamity to social workers, did they 
not know that a letter or wire will generally 
bring these defunct parents very much to life. 
One girl had a j oliceman in tears and all of us 
much moved by her description of her mother’s 
recent death. She described the little Massa- 
chusetts town, the hospital, the cemetery, and 
the priest who ofliciated. But while she was 
talking, one of our veteran workers came in. 
‘Why, Mary” she said. ‘Have you run away 
again?’ Mary had lived all her life in New Jer- 
sey, with her parents and a crew of older 
| brothers and sisters who made fun of her but 
| provided no safe outlet for her imaginings.” 

Here Miss Murray was reminded of an ap- 
pointment, and she rose. ‘People marvel that 
|our depot workers know runaways on sight,” 
she commented. “But wouldn't you spot a 
runaway if you saw her in a georgette evening 
| dress and a cloak, standing in a railroad sta- 
tion at noon? Orifaslim girl of sixteen, in her 
mother’s big clothes, high-heeled shoes, and 


| bulky, black-rimmed eyeglasses came hobbling 
by, looking scared, wouldn’t you investigate? 
| Those, of course, are the obvious cases. I'll 


| admit there are runaways who tax the i ingenu- 
lity of police and social workers to the utmost.’ 


She told a tragic story of a Denver girl o: 
eighteen, of excellent family, whose mothe 
was dead and whose father had remarried. The 
stepmother was quite young, and so tactless ir 
exercising her authority that the daughter rar 
away. She went to Chicago. was put in a de 
tention home, and returned to Denver. The 
young stepmother had not yet learned he 
lesson. Again home became intolerable. Thi: 
time the girl ran away to New York City. He: 
money gone, she obtained a job in a disreput. 
able night club frequented by Hawaiians anc 
lVilipinos, where she was paid a nickel a dance 

Eventually she promised to marry a certair 
Filipino, who had fascinated her. On the way 
to get the marriage license she realized that 
she loathed the man. She was so afraic 
of him that she dared not back out. “But ] 
prayed,” she said, “though I hadn’t before ir 
years.”’ At the window of the License Bureau 
the clerk sensed something wrong and refusec 
to grant the license. When they were down on 
the street, the girl escaped in the crowds and 
went straight to the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
begging them to protect her and find decent 
work for her. For days she was in such terror 
of the man that she refused to go out on the 
street alone. Finally the organization got in 
touch with her family, bringing about a change 
of heart there. A ticket to Denver was 
bought, and a repentant, broken girl returned to 
a father and stepmother eager to make amends. 

“It is the discordant home,”’ concluded Miss 
Murray soberly, ‘“‘which sends forth the bulk 
of our runaway girls. When parents are more 
understanding, there will be fewer runaways.” 


ALLING next at the clubhouse of the Girls’ 

Service League, 138 East 1oth Street, New 
York, known as the House of the Open Door, 
to whose ever-open portals thousands of girl 
runaways have come, been sent by Travelers’ 
Aid, or been brought by friendly cops who 
found them wearily trudging the streets or 
asleep in the park—the writer discussed runa- 
ways with Miss Stella A. Miner, noted Director 
of the work. Like Miss Murray, Miss Miner 
is known throughout the United States as an 
authority on girl welfare. 

She is a woman of lovely presence. A lumi- 
nous mass of gray hair frames her handsome, 
laughing, maternal face, and her eyes are full 
of kindness, understanding, and humor. 

“Runaways?” she echoed. “Oh, yes. 
They’re coming in steadily. They come to see 
Brooklyn Bridge and Coney Island and Broad 
way, and to get ‘high-salaried’ jobs. Or to 
escape from irritating home conditions 
They’re school girls and college girls and busi- 
ness girls and home girls.” 

“What is the average age of the runaways 
you get, Miss Miner?” 

“Perhaps seventeen, though many are older. 
Some can support themselves; most can not. 
Nearly all of them are rebellious and deter- 
mined never to return to homes they consider 
intolerable. Most of them—” she smiled 
quietly—“‘do finally return. But not until 
certain friendly adjustments have been brought 
about. There is no use in sending a girl back 
precipitately, just for her to run away again. 
And when you consider that 51 percent o! 
these girls are from broken homes, and 72 per- 
cent from somewhat unfavorable home en- 
vironments, there is much to be said for the 
runaway girl.’ 

“What is her chief grievance, Miss Miner?” 
demanded the writer. 

“Lack of understanding, of sympathy and 
tolerance, of freedom, of respect for her as an 
individual. And these charges, we find, are 
often true, even if exaggerated.” 

To illustrate, Miss Miner cited the interest- 
ing case of a twenty-year-old girl in a suburb 
of New York, whose family forbade her to let a 
certain boy call on her. Unable to study him 
in right surroundings, she began to meet him 
at the movies, until finally her parents accused 
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The Girls Who Run Away 


i ality, which was not true. She 
oe ego brought to the Girls’ Service 
(lub, and here, the following week, invited the 
10 man to the Saturday night dance in the 
itrctive reception rooms. Among the well- 
mannered young people he showed up as cheap 
in uninteresting. She dropped him, found a 
ib, and developed into a splendid girl. Later 
jer parents admitted their injustice, and a 
noonciliation was effected. 

“ff parents would only use tact and pa- 
sence,” declared Miss Miner, “they would 
iid their daughters’ affections!” 


ran away, 


ost here Miss Miner was called from the 
room. And Dr. Muriel Ivimey, the Psychia- 
tist of the Girls’ Service League, took up the 
discussion of how to control the restless girl. 
“{t’s all a matter of the confidence a girl has 
inher own parents,’ Dr. Ivimey affirmed. “If 
they treat her as a rational, thinking being, 
they will keep her close to them. It’s amazing 
how readily girls talk when they feel things 
vill be taken sensibly. And it’s awful to hear 
vis in trouble tell how desperately they 
yanted to talk to their parents while there was 
ime. Girls in sex difficulties often tell me how 
jard they tried to broach the sex question to 
their own mothers. A mother will slave for a 
at's physical needs. But often she doesn’t 
realize the importance of mental companion- 


ship. 

And parents should realize that ‘girls are 
They're not all of one type, any 
more than adults are. There’s the executive 
ype, for instance, with a terrific urge to make 
yer own experiments. She needs wholesome 
utlets. Then there’s the talented dreamer 
pe, Who can not be nagged into hanging her 
lothes on the right nail, but who some day 
may become a great artist or musician. There’s 
the highly emotional child who has intense, 
jut harmless, crushes on girl chums. There’s 
the hyper-sensitive type. And so on.” 

Three types noticeable among runaways, 
she declared, are (1) the “‘oppressed”’ girl, 
vhose family demands her pay envelope as a 
matter of course, giving back to her only car- 
ie and lunch money, and who finally rebels; 
2) the beauty-starved girl who is ashamed of 
home and family standards, and whose desire 
to refurbish and refine is ridiculed as “high- 
hat”; and (3) the girl with the harmless but 
forbidden beau. She is perennial! 

“We'll never forget one little runaway of 
seventeen who looked like a barrel: perfectly 
round, front and back. We were mystified till 
we heard her story. After a quarrel with her 
parents over a beau, she had donned all her 
summer and winter dresses, fourteen in all, so 
that her hands would be free of luggage, and 
tad climbed out her window and taken the 
rain for New York. That night she slept in 
the park. Next morning a cop saw her and 
brought her to us. We wired her mother. And 
ina few hours the mother was clasping a very 
homesick girl in her arms.” 

Dr. Ivimey was interrupted by the return of 
Miss Miner, who terminated the interview 
with the following sober assurance: 

“Any girl in New York City, runaway or 
otherwise, who needs advice of any sort, will 
ind some one here at the Club to give it. And 
we will answer the letter of any girl, anywhere 
in the United States, who may write to us. If 
‘He 18 In serous trouble, we will direct her to 
sympathetic help in her own community. If 
she merely has ‘New Yorkitis’ from reading 
misteading want ads and listening to too much 
fadlo jazz, and wants to know what work op- 
portunities there are for her here, we will tell 
her without mincing matters. We send thou- 
in ls of such letters. If we didn’t, New York 
would get more runaways than it does!” 

4 te runaways the truth about in- 
2neitions in our big cities—especially 
untrained job hunters! This is the cry of 
he and social workers, and heads of housing 
employment bureaus, throughout the land. 


“Under-age, untrained girls—you can’t 
make good! Entirely apart from the ethics of 
running away. Apart from the danger to 
morals and reputation. Apart from the fact 
that home conditions may be trying, and 
starvation may seem preferable, the cold, hard 
fact remains that you won’t be permitted to 
stay and starve. If you are a minor, un- 
trained, without working papers, practical ex- 
perience, or business references, and there is 
no drunkenness or bestial cruelty in your 
home, the chances are a hundred to one that 
you will be returned. 

“The city of your dreams will not have you, 
girl runaways! It doesn’t want you! Only if 
you are prepared to earn your living will it per- 
mit you to become one of its sweating millions. 
If not, back you are almost certain to go, cha- 
grin or no chagrin, to the section of the country 
responsible for you!” 

And this warning applies not only to the 
under-age runaway, but also to the inade- 
quately educated and the untrained girl of any 
age! To school teachers who want summer 
jobs in the big cities and forget that city 
teachers have spoken for them. To college 
girls with degrees but no experience. To small- 
town business girls who credit the “high 
salary” and “plenty of jobs” legend and rush 
cityward, overlooking the high cost of living 
and the awful ordeal of coping with the roaring 
industrial machinery of a great city. 

Into New York and Hollywood especially, 
despite the sober warnings of the motion pic- 
ture industry in the West and many business 
employment bureaus in the East, unprepared 
girlhood is pouring. Today both these cities 
are choked with unequipped, unemployed 
young job applicants. There are listed at the 
Central Casting Corporation in Hollywood 
some 6500 women, 4000 men, and 3500 children 
—14,000 in all; whereas the average daily call 
for women of all classes is 195; for men is 483; 
and for children is 20. Most of these ‘‘women”’ 
are girls of fifteen to nineteen, applicants 
being listed as “elderly” at twenty-four. 

Speaking of the under-age job-hunter as a 
nation-wide problem, Miss Emma H. Phinney, | 
National Secretary for Employment, Room | 
Registry and Case Work of the Y. W. C. A., in 
her office at 600 Lexington Avenue, told the 
writer: 

“Unprepared girls from small towns are 
flooding our employment bureaus. They come 
for work opportunities which do not exist—for 
them. The girl of sixteen or seventeen who 
rushes to a big city is almost certain to be sent 
back. No girl under eighteen can even live at a 
‘Y.’ And nearly every state has stringent laws 
about working papers and continuation school. 
Parents, should warn their daughters that they 
can not take the business and industrial world 
by storm. Firm foundations must be laid: first, 
a high school education. That is vital. After 
that, a business course at college, if possible; 
then a thorough training in stenography. The 
highly trained stenographer—the expert with 
a fine educational and personal background 
—is alwaysin demand. But girls thus prepared 
are seldom found among the runaways! 

“Tell girls,” she concluded, ‘that it is all} 
right for them to look forward to the time 
when they may go to some city, equipped to 
put up a real battle for success. But mean- 
time urge them to remember that there are 
more half-equipped girl applicants for jobs in 
the United States than there are jobs.” 


To the girls these authorities would .. 


CONSIDERING that in 1925 there were 
230,000 applicants for jobs at Y. W. C. A. 
employment bureaus in this country; and that 
400,000 women and girls passed through the ‘Y’ 
residences, 130,000 others being aided to find 
rooms outside, it is apparent that Miss Phinney 
knows whereof she speaks. 
As for New York City, two other Y. W. C. A. 
executives, Miss Florence B. Potter, 129 East 
52nd Street, Secretary of Housing and Room | 
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y HOT WATER 


HOLYOKE KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


- and Country Homes 
"a See is not available. 


Write for Free Booklet No 
“Hot Water in the Home,” 
ing name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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The New 
CLEAN WAY TO DUST e 


—Colors— 
Rose 
Green 
Yellow 
Mulberry 
Natural 


* HANDYMIT 


A double thick loosely knitted mit with elastic 
wristlet slips over the hand protecting it from 
grit and dust. 

Dusting need no longer be a disagreeable duty. 
HANDYMIT’S softly spun Pure Silk dusting 
fringe, with thousands of little feelers, picks u 
and holds the dust without oil. Gets into all 
cracks and corners. Leaves no lint. Wash- 
able. Equally superb for the New Auto Body 
finishes and glass—HANDYMIT “Dry-Wipes” 
your car without scratching. 

HANDYMITS make your Daily Dusting— 
EASIER—QUICKER—CLEANER (a_ color 
for each job). HANDYMITS sell for 50c at the 
Notion Counters of the best department stores 
throughout the U.S. A. and Canada. Or use con- 
venient coupon. 


HANDYMIT, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me 2 HANDYMITS : 
(colors) for which I enclose $1. (No Stamps.) 


Name 
Address 
Nearest Dealer 


OPENS or closes by one simple 
movement. Stands perfectly rigid. 
Large ironing surface. 

A quality product in every detail; 
made to last a life time. Delivered 
to you in individual Kraft container. 

Our folder G will interest you 
Write for it today 
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EDGEMONT 


Here’s the rich, 


RACKERS 


toasty flavor of fresh-baked wheat 


ASTE one EpGemMont 

Cracker and you will dis- 
cover what millions of women 
already know—here, at last, is 
a cracker so temptingly deli- 
cious you'll want to serve it at 
every occasion. The rich, toast- 
ed wheat flavor—the golden- 
brown crispness—of EpGEMONT 
Crackers make them the per- 
fect complement for tasty 


soups, dainty salads, = 


desserts, cheese, or 
simply a wholesome 
bow! of milk. * 


That toasty wheat 
flavor is achieved by 
the “Edgemont” proc- 
ess of baking from 
fresh-milled wheat. 
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When you open a package of 
“Edgemonts” you realize that the 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed package 
has brought delicate wheat flavors 
to you unchanged—oven fresh. 
Epcemont Crackers are sold by better- 
class Individual Grocers, 25 cents (one 
pound package). If your grocer does not 
have “Edgemonts”, send us his name 
and §0 cents, and we'll mail you prepaid, 
two (2) packages by parcel post. (In 
Canada 60 cents.) 

“Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps, and 
Cheeze-Its are three other delightful products 
of the “Edgemont™ bakeries. 

THE GREEN & GREEN CO. 
305 Concord Street, Dayton, Ohio 


This Beautiful White 
Enamel Pantry Box 


will keep Epcrmonr Crackers } 
fresh after the seal of the store 
nackage has been broken. Yours | 
for 30 cents and 3 coupons. A | 


coupon printed on the bottom of 
every package. 
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The Girls Who Run Away 


Registry for New York City, and yj 
Winne, Director of the Central ee ate 
Bureau, Central Branch, 610 mh 
Avenue, made the following comments a 
situation in the metropolis: on the 
“When employment conditions get bad elge 
where, girls flock here,” said Miss Pot 4 
“Runaways and hikers especially seem . i 
to believe that there is a saturation point om 
as regards jobs. Runaways come in all af, 
ter, hatboxes, bundles, and plausible - 
usually only to go back. Nice youngst 
wholly unprepared to earn a living, 


yarns~ 
ers, but 
And the 
nd grimy 


and carefree and penniless, demanding a room 


and a temporary job so they can earn enough 
to start on again. Such jobs can not be ob- 
tained! And even if they could, these girls 
are too grimy to apply. One spectacular irl 
hiker from the West came in here recently 
in a stagey, cowboy costume, with a man's 
chaps and sombrero, whip and red bandanna— 
and demanded a good job at once. In those 
clothes! This hiking custom is a fearfully 
hazardous thing. It seems incredible that 
parents should permit it.” 

“What counsel have you, then, Miss Potter.” 
urged the writer, asking again the familiar 
question, “for the parents of a restless girl who 
wants to hike or run away or otherwise break 
over the traces?” 

“Get the girl’s point of view, s i 
with it, and afford it safe ae 
mother who is firm and just and understanding 
and a real comrade, will hold her daughters 
It is only the girl who is conscious of something 
to rebel against, who rebels.” 


ND in her bustling office on Lexington 
Avenue Miss Winne—whose department 
had some 22,000 interviews with job applicants 
in 1926, took in 5000 new applicants, and placed 
4000 girls and women in jobs—added her voice 
emphatically to those urging would-be mun- 
aways and unprepared girls to stay home. 

“The situation here is serious,” she said. “It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for any girl to 
get and hold a job in New York. To measure 
up, one must have education, training, and ex- 
perience. Tell outside girls to remember that 
they must compete here with girls who live at 
home, and that employers prefer girls with 
New York references. An out-of-town girl 
must constantly explain her presence here 
Employers will not engage mysteries. A gir 
must be over seventeen before we will even lis 
her as a job applicant, and then we may not be 
able to place her. 

“My assistant spends fifteen hours a week 
writing to out-of-town girls, urging them t 
stay home, and explaining why. Those girk 
are the sensible, level-headed ones. And the 
‘Y’ is always glad to send such information t 
a girl or her parents by letter. If all the under 
age girls burning with the desire to run awa) 
or come East and ‘do big things in New York 
would drop us a line and tell us their qualific 
tions, many a one would spare herself the he 
miliation of a return to the home town. 

“Do you get many runaways, Miss Winne’ 
If so, what preventive measures would yo 
suggest to parents of restless girls?” 

“Runaways? Mercy, yes! Any number! 
them! Girls sixteen to ‘seventeen especialy 
With tales that would shame the dime nove: 
ists! Down in their hearts, they're all ou 
they can beat the industrial game here. But 
they don’t even get past the first few of © 
whom they interview. Usually J can tell a run 
away at a glance. She looks or acts quet 
But if I’m in doubt, I send the girl along! 
Miss Nye, our Social Service Secretary, and _~ 
gets the whole story. Nearly always ™ 
younger girls are willing to go home. But 
often the older ones are very gritty. The’ 
tramp the streets for jobs for weeks, till the 
money is gone and their runaway outtit Is * 
down at heel they can’t hope to get a job. Thee 
they send for money and return home—sadée 
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“What advice would I = to poet she | & ° ° 
? in conclusion. “Be pals with your 
oi Unbend and try to belong to this gen- | an. yo u lI nagine ours elf 
eration. ‘Talk with your daughters and not | of 
ns them. Get them to — out ewes — and [ d h h 2 
ton ‘tions, and give them a chance to discover a Z W 
the =, in the home town or its environs, that spect 2 one on 1S as Ing: 
they are not Sarah Bernhardts or Pavlowas or 59) 
Ie. Marian Talleys. Most of them will be quickly Vis 
and ready to settle down, good- 
ible bumoredly, to real work and real life.” 
_ Finally, as a scientific summing up of the 
tt whole runaway and restless girl problem for 
parents, Dr. Meta Anderson, noted psychol- 
but ogist. and instructor in Psychology at New 


period.” | 


wt} What the Well-Dressed 
Waffle Will Wear 


ho (Continued from page 84) 

. tried and proved recipe. Separate two eggs, 
i | eat the yolks slightly, and then mix with one 
he Pan one-fourth cupfuls of milk. Meanwhile, 
. sift together two cupfuls of pastry flour, four 
n teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one-fourth 


one-half teaspoonful of salt. The amount 

of salt depends on whether the fat used in the 
waflles is salted or unsalted. Mix thoroughly | 
and add six tablespoonfuls of melted shorten- 


; ing. Last fold in the stiffly-beaten egg-whites. 
nt Ailes: By MARY DALE ANTHONY . 
ts And what are the food associates that should pees, Sere dh hold cleani ati 
ed be present when this new social pet puts in CHER Cleaning Proplems 
cS her appearance? Records of meals served by ; ate di 
: “hostesses who know” are given in the menu box You probably shudder at the thought, if 7 hate dish- 
on the opening page of this #rticle. washing as much as most of the women I know. And yet, 
It rhere is nothing better with breakfast ham inari 
ty | than crisp waffles topped with rich brown I find it fascinating elds Se 
Make the brown gravy om For I make friends—just thousands of them—among women 
which the ham was grilled, adding two table- : 
i. | spoonfuls of flour for every tablespoonful of who have found that S. O. S. takes practically all the drudgery 
st ham fat. Stir until smooth, then add one cup- out of dish-washing. It’sallso unnecessary —the time and effort 
th @ ful of cold milk for every two tablespoonfuls nt? on dev leani d pans! 
i | of flour, and heat well. Serve with the crisp some women devote to cleaning pots and pans’ For S. O.S. 
ep Wafiles. wipes off stains, grease,smoke black and burned food so easily. 
| For Cinnamon Honey, use a good brand of ‘ ‘ : a 
st strained honey. Place the honey in a bowl and | Aluminum can be kept like new all the tume, for S.O. S. 
polishes as it cleans. It’s equally good for tinware, ironware, 
nl For the luncheon dessert, waffles appear in | enamelware and Pyrex—and performs scores of hard tasks 
c ppe 
’ new flavor when served with Hot Jelly Sauce. | about the house 
sj Turn the contents of a glass of currant jelly | wer : . 
ef into a bowl. |Add one-half cupful of boiling Indeed by specializing on dish-washing, I have saved count- 
and mix thoroughly. eat well, anc - illi 
If just before serving add two teaspoonfuls of | less hours of hard work for thousands and millions of women. 
yf finely-minced, fresh orange peel. And I'll save them for you if you'll send me the coupon below. 
Sauce makes a delightful top- 
ping for wafiles. Cream one-third cupful of | 
butter. Add one cupful of confectioner’s sugar TREES < 
gradually while beating constantly. Then add Se 
: two teaspoonfuls of orange juice and one- 
A fourth cupful of finely-chopped, candied orange | ——= 
peel. Chill thoroughly. 
of _ For Spiced Hard Sauce, omit the orange + 
juice and peel and substitute one-fourth tea- | & 
|. spoonful of nutmeg. 
re oun —— Hard Sauce, substitute well- Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ushed maple sugar for the confectioner’s 
sugar, using no flavoring. tee The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 
Sauce, cream one- | Contains no 
, ad cuplul of butter. Add one cupful of animal fat ee ee 
confectioner’s sugar gradually whi Mary Dale Anthony,S. O.S. Mfg. Co. #7"? 
gradually while beating 3500S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
eye tly. Then acd one fourth cupful of boil- Enclosed is 10c (or five 2c stamps) for a trial 
ng water, and when light and well mixed, add Sold by grocery, hardware, package of S. O. S. 
' one and one-half cupfuls of drained, shredded variety, and department 
pineapple. stores. in 
, For Jelly Butter, add three tablespoonfuls of seatninastnansen 
utter to one-third cupful of hot wate ‘hen | S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. Aves 
I t water. When 
add to one cupful of jelly. Stir well. New York - Ging + San Francisco 
» DY su psUituting marmalade for jelly. © 1027, 8.0. 8. M. Co, | °° 
In using advertisements see page 6 199 


om  oving patience with it! That is the solution— ‘wu 
igh together with the providing of suitable outlets, | \' 
ob- mental and physical, for the overflow of emo- 
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Iced Postum made 
with Milk 

Dissolve eight level tea- 
spoonfuls of Instant Postum 
in half a cup of boiling water. 
Mix with three and one- 
half tall glasses of cold milk. 
Sugar to taste, and serve 

with a little cracked ice. 


» 


Iced Postum made 
with Water 
Dissolve eight level tea- 
spoonfuls of Instant Postum 
in half a cup of boiling water. 


Mix with three and one- 
half tall glasses of cold water. 

Sugar to taste, and cream. 
Serve with cracked ice. 


» » 


This is a sufficient quantity 
for four tall glasses. More, or 
less, may be made in the same 
proportions. The attractive- 
ness of either drink is increased 
by putting a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream on the top of 
each glassful—or beating into 
the drink, with an eggbeater, 
a heaping tablespoonful of va- 
nilla ice cream for each glass- 
ful. If ice cream is used, no 
cracked ice is needed, 


Iced Postum* 


Wonderful to drink. . Easy to prepare.. 
Attractive to serve 


Tat. frosty glasses filled with 


new flavor. The smooth, mellow, 
delectable flavor that comes from 
roasted grain. You never tasted any- 
thing quite like it before, unless you 
havealready discovered Postum—IJ ced. 


Every member of the family can 


a toward better health and greater hap- 
piness. Start the test with Iced Postum. 
Then try it, hot, at breakfast. Make 
it your mealtime drink for thirty days. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food 


demonstrator, will help you start the 
test. Accept her offer: 


enjoy Iced Postum, any time of the 


day or evening, with no fear of the 
sleeplessness or nervousness which 
come from beverages containing caffein. 


Try Iced Postum! Follow the easy 
recipes given here. Prepared with 
water, this drink is cooling and invig- 
orating. When milk is used instead of 
water, it is ideally suited to the needs 
of children, or adults who are under- 


weight. 


You—your family—will un- 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, and my personal directions for 
preparing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the test today, 


than most other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


doubtedly benefit by making 
the thirty-day test of Postum. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
others have found it a way 


© 1927. P. Co., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made inthe cup by adding boiling 


Instant Postum. . . . « « Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum Cerra. . . . O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
City State 


4.—7-27 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


water, is one of the easiest drinksin the world 
toprepare. Postum Cereal is also casy to make, 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less | 


Habitant Hooked Rugs 
(Continued from page 44) 


A square of patchwork, delicate and fine, j 
thrown over a small, round table by 
| window, where a hardy begonia blooms and 
on the yellow-painted floor lie some worn bu 
still lovely examples of the rug-maker's 7 
Primrose and deep rose-pink, the favonite 
habitant colors, almost invariably appear in 
the older home-dyed rugs in this part of the 
world. These colors are easily obtained from 
two of the commonest garden vegetables but 
their popularity may also be due to their ex- 
cellent lasting qualities. 

The daughter of this house enjoys consider. 
able local celebrity as a maker of beautify! Tugs. 
For three years a rug of hers has borne 
away the prize in the annual exposition in the 
neighboring market town. The latest prize- 
winner is a charming creation with its gay- 
colored parrots and velvety crimson roses sil- 
houetted against a background of golden 
brown. Strictly speaking, it is not a “hooked” 
rug, the stitches having been made with a 
needle according to an idea of the rug-maker’s 
to insure smoothness and durability, 

The older woman’s specialty, as she herself 
confesses, is the delineation of “little animals,” 
She fashioned the delightful little Santa Claus, 
a true French Canadian with his mittens 
and his toque, his pipe of nearly the same 
| dimensions as himself, and his red sled exactly 
like the one in which every good habitant hauls 
his cordwood over the snow. 

Viewing these colorful “primitives” the old- 
fashioned rug lover breathes a sigh of content. 
All these rugs have come straight from the 
humble home in which they were created. The 
sympathetic buyer does not seek these home- 
made wares in the department stores of great 
cities, for the rug which has been received 
direct from the hand of its maker retains to 
the last an intimate and distinctive charm. 


A Day’s Vacation 


(Continued from page 96) 


is one thing I have particularly to say to this 
class of housewives. There is a method by 
| means of which they can get at least one day in 
the week practically free from routine duties. 
I refer to the day of rest. Aside from its reli- 
gious importance, Sunday has, from the physi- 
ological point of view, a significance which is 
not fully understood. 

In the revolt of the French people against 
;monarchy and despotism which led to the 
| French Revolution, they carried this activity 
| of revolt also to religion. They abolished the 

traditional Sunday as a day of rest and estab- 
lished a ten-day period to bring the rest period 
in harmony with their reform of weights and 
/measures. This part of the reform, however, 
was not permanent. While the French people 
never went back to the slavery of the old- 
fashioned weights and measures, they did go 
back to the traditional day of rest. It was 
found that one day in ten was not sufficient 
|for the ordinary person, and so, without 
| abandoning their revolt against the established 
| weights and measures from which they are still 
completely free, they did reestablish the tradi- 
| tional Sunday of the church, and it still remains 
| as the day of rest, or the day of possible rest, 
| and recreation, for the French people. 
| Aside from all theories of theology, I believe 
| this seventh day of rest is in exact harmony 
| with the principles of physiology, and it hap- 
| pens to coincide with the traditions of religion. 
| This gives it a double value. I believe that the 
| housewife should arrange for practically a com- 
| plete day of rest on Sunday. There is non 
| of dinner parties and receptions on that day. 
I am not an enemy of recreation on Sunday 
after religious duties are attended to. I 
lieve that every housewife should have a day 
of recreation, and that the best day is Sunday. 
To this end, why not settle in the simplest way 
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sible the necessities of nutrition for Sun- 
day, making 1t a day of fasting instead of 
urticularly a day for feasting? There is no 
on why one day in the week should not be, 
toa certain extent, free of culinary activities. 
These are, as & rule, the most trying of all the 
housewife’s duties, and if she could get complete 
cessation therefrom for one day in the week, 
it would be as pleasant to the housewife as it 
jsnecessary. 
¥ — not capable of saying just what prepara- 
tions in the way of food should be made for 
the Sunday holiday. However, it is a well- 
known principle, in this country where we are 
over-nourished, that a day of partial fasting is 
highly desirable. That day should be Sunday. 
If the housewife should get a recess on Sunday, 
the house servant should also, and the other 
members of the household who will demand a 
certain degree of nourishment on that day 
might be led to consider that an unheated meal 
is in all respects just as nutritious as if it were 
hot, and sufficient food might be left over from 
Saturday to supply all the necessary needs of 
the household on Sunday. In this way the 
housewife not in a position to take even a 
week’s leave of absence, might get during the 
month at least four days of recreation, and for 
the fifty-two weeks of the year this would 
amount to a considerable period of rest. 


A Word to the Husband 


I understand that it would be difficult to get 
some of the male members of the household 
to agree to this plan. Yet let me speak a word 
to the man in the house. You, as a rule, do 
not work at your trade on Sunday. You have 
acomplete vacation. Are you not willing that 
your wife should join you in this cessation of 
ordinary duties? Your children will not suffer 
if they have cold food during this day. They 
may even be benefited by it, and the absence 
of cooked foods for one day in the week may 
possibly be justified not only on account of the 
desire for recreation, but also on the part of 
avoiding over-nutrition. It is undoubtedly 
true that in many cases foods are not eaten so 
ravenously when cold as they are when warm, 
and thus a double service to health and the 
principle of cessation from ordinary duties 
may be rendered by a cold meal on Sunday. 

There is a certain value in the observation 
of the Sabbath—which, of course, is not the 
Sabbath—aside from its theological and reli- 
gious attitudes. 

I have great respect for those believers in 
observing the Sabbath who think it is a positive 
sin to do any unnecessary work on Sunday. I 
think it isa sin. Not from my point of view a 
religious sin, but a physiological sin. So the 
establishment of the strict observance of the 
Sabbath so far as work is concerned is, to my 
mind, not a religious principle, but one which 
is by far of even greater significance, namely 
a physiological principle. Absence from work, 
however, does not mean absence from recrea- 
tion. I think that after all our religious duties 
on Sunday are performed, it ought to be a day 
ol recreation for everybody. I do not mean 
that any improper recreation should be in- 
dulged in either on Sunday or on any other 
day, but a visit to the country, to the zoological 
park, or to places of interest, participated in 
by all members of the family, is a matter of 
wonderful importance and should in every case 
be promoted. 

My object is to get for every housewife a 
period of repose at least once a week, and I have 
suggested a means which seems to me helpful 
in securing this desirable condition. It may 
be that other persons have better plans than 
these which I have mentioned. They may not 
ugree upon the day which seems to me the 
Most appropriate one, and one which every- 
body now tries at least to observe in some way 
different from that of the other days cf the 
What better benefit, aside from. reli- 

$ service, in which I fully believe. could we 
"oy sched people of this country and especially 
hon of this. country, than to give 
: i yplete cessation of household duties 
for one day in a week? 


Spicy tang 


of UNDERWOOD’S 


makes sandwiches that “go 


For tempting sandwiches that 
are easy to make, use a slice of 
buttered bread for one half and 
spread the other with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Trim off the edges 
and keep the sandwiches in a 
damp napkin until just before 
you serve them. 


Send For A Recipe Book. 


Many delicious ways of using 
Deviled Ham are described in the 


Handy 
Size 
Can 


We. UNDERWOOD CoMPANY 


& City and State 


33 


Underwood Recipe Book. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy. 
For summer breakfasts, to serve 
something different, try this: 


UNDERWOOD HAM AND EGGS 


| 
Buttered toast, cut in rounds; poached | 
eggs, Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Spread toast, or English muffins, with Under- | 
wood Deviled Ham. Placea poachedegg on | 
each piece of toast and serve immediately. | 


A Delicious Underwood Sandwich 
Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; mayon- 
naise to moisten; Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Mix the eggs and ham thorough- 
ly together with the mayonnaise, 
and spread between 
thin slices of bread cut 
in desired shape. 


“Branded with 
the Devil but 
Fit for the Gods”’ 


63 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 

I want to try UNDERwoop Devitep Ham with 
eggs and some other dishes in your recipe book. 
Send me 1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, or 

6 Cans in a Carton .. . 60 cents 
(Mark the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose amount 
Specified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 
Also send me FREE copy of your book of 59 recipes. 


Name 


Street a nd No. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Have 


You 
Read 
These— 


The illustrated folios by experts of Good 
Housekeeping Studio help you to beautify 
your home. With their aid you can secure 
charming and delightful effects. A few of 
the newer and especially interesting folios 
are listed below. A complete list is given on 
Page 182. 


{| Decorating Details and Terms. . . 


Aa 


Color in Your Home—with Charts 
() How to Make Rag. Hooked and Braided Rugs 
() A Typical Colonial House (Dr. Shippen’s) . 

|) How to Equip the Clothes Closet. . . 


A 


a A 


Turn to Page 182 for complete list. 


Check those vou want, send stamps, money- 
order or cheque (not cash) to Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Write name and 
address legibly. 


La France blues as 
it cleanses. Does 
too... makes wash- 

day easy. Snowy 
white clothes... 
half the work. Use 
LaFrancewithsoap! 


Liquid Silmerine 
Makes Hair Beautiful 


* Your marcel or permanent will be curly, wavy 
and natural. Hair appears stronger, healthier. 


silky, glossy. Keeps wave in for days. Keeps 


straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, orderly; never 
unruly. Men. women and children use it. Any 
drug store. Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, Ill. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 
School Course at home 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This and 
thirty-six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulle- 
tin. Bend for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB-37. Drexel ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 ONICAGO 


you can complete 


the geraniums, it was all the more terrifying. 

Chin Kee heard his screams of ‘‘Mama! 
Mama! Mama!” and came sauntering forth 
to see what the row was about. He found 
Marianne insensible on the bench and a tearful, 
howling Charl shaking her arm and calling her 
name. 

Chin Kee took in the situation, it seems, 
then gathered Marianne up in one powerful 
arm, grasped the hand of the howling Charlie, 
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and made for the house. He carried Marianne 
| up to her room, laid her on the bed, opened her 
| bodice and cut her corset strings (ladies had 
| waists in those days), found smelling salts, and 
/presently brought her to. He stilled Charl’s 
shrieks with a few matter-of-fact words spoken 
with unhurried calm. 
| At first Marianne was wildly hysterical. 
| She clutched little Charl and babbled inco- 
herencies about the snake until Chin Kee 
| pieced together what had happened. 
| “Missee no need be ’flaid,” he reassured 
her. “Jus’ gophee snake. Velly good. Him 
| live here velly long time. Him velly fine felly. 
| Keep garden ’live, never hurt nobody.” 

He explained further and gradually calmed 
| Marianne’s hysterics, but she doubted every- 

thing he said. However, little Charl was whole 
and alive, and she had the good sense to realize 
that what she needed was the healing relaxa- 
tion of sleep. She took a sedative and went to 
| bed, and almost immediately slept. 

And it was well, for she would not have liked 
what happened that afternoon. Chin Kee 
felt that amends must be made to the gopher 
snake for the rudeness of the morning, that 
the manchild of the house must be made to 
see a man’s part in such matters, and that the 
unseemly memory of fear must be expunged 
from his mind. 

He gave Charl his lunch, and then, while 
Marianne slept, he took him into the garden. 
They hunted up the old gopher snake—found 
him only a few feet away from the spot where 
Charl had offered him indignity that morning. 
He had gorged on an unwisely adventurous 
rodent which, still undigested, made a lump 
half-way down his length, and he was lazily en- 
joying his repletion. 

Chin Kee brought him forth into the path 


| 
| 


| with the deference befitting so honorable a 


member of society. He showed him to Charl 
}and let Charl touch him. He explained that 
he was a good and virtuous lesser brother of 
man, and never, under any circumstances, to 
be annoyed. In his broken, half-pidgin Eng- 
lish, he got across to little Charl some sense of 
the brotherhood of all living things. Then he 
laid the gopher snake back among the flowers 
to sleep and digest his dinner, and took Charl 
to the adobe-walled one-room house behind the 
kitchen which was his own abode. 
Inside was a cool darkness and pleasant 
smells—incense and possibly sandalwood, 
| Charl thought now. A tiny light burned be- 
fore a sort of altar on which sat white porcelain 
gods, beautifully placid, aloof from all the 
world. In the little window, with its curtain 
of clean white muslin, was a jade-green bowl 
| with a spray of blossoming shrub. 


CHIN KEE put Charl down on the cot bed, 
for there was no chair, and told him to keep 
| ““velly still.”’ He lighted a prayer paper from 
| the little flame before his altar, and let it burn 
| with its sudden flare of flame until only the 
| black ash and a tiny end remained in his hand, 
|and those he dropped into a bowl that stood 
below the gods. He scattered what Charl 
thought were rice grains then, and lighted a 
joss stick so that wisps of smoke went heaven- 
, ward before the faces of his gods. In the rapid 
| sing-song of his language he addressed them 
{with a deep, passionate earnestness and 
| turned to lay his hands on the tumbled gold of 
little Charl’s head. 
“Manchild of my master,” he said, “in all 


Manchild 


(Continued from page 48) 


swims, that crawls, that flies. 

When they came into the bright light of 
outdoors, little Charl had a strange sense of 
having experienced something that went far 
beyond his grasp—something that in late 
years he came to think of as a consecration, 


things noble; brother to all that walks, that 


ARIANNE related the episode to big 

Charl that night, without, of course the 
developments of the afternoon. For some rea. 
son she had gathered from it a reinforcement 
for her instinctive dislike of Chin Kee, No 
there was little in his attitude she could really 
put her finger on—but somehow it wasn't 
right. He did not respect women—he scored 
her, while he gave her utter deference and 
politeness! 

And as for her rights in her own hous! 
Would he let her do the marketing? Not at 
all. If she so much as bought a chop ora head 
of lettuce, he took it back and got another in 
its place, grumbling about overcharges, poor 
quality, or the doubtful status of the place 
from which she’d bought it. She was anything 
but mistress in her own house. She was 
scarcely even mother of her own child. Ye. 
of course he was wonderful, the most wonderful 
servant in the world, doubtless—but that, 
Charlton, Sr. gathered, only made it worse, 
somehow. 

He had a few words with Chin Kee in the 
kitchen and was reassured. Chin Kee e- 
pressed his deepest regrets that Missee Dlew 
had been so scared by the gopher snake, whose 
utter harmlessness and highly honored pos- 
tion he explained at length. He intimated 
that women were ever thus, but that being 
men they two need not go into that. He aé- 
vanced protestations of loyalty to his master 
and his master’s wife, and particularly to the 
manchild of his master, which left no doubt of 
his faithfulness unto death. Under all this 
Charlton sensed something deep which, since 
he was an Anglo-Saxon, embarrassed him 
frightfully. He felt himself at a loss, and he 
spoke awkwardly and a little severely. 

“We regard our women differently in 
America, Chin Kee,” he said. “Mrs. Drew 
must be treated with respect and her wishes 
considered. Above all, she must never be 
frightened.” 

Chin Kee inclined his head. “Women easily 
flightened,” he stated. “Always flaid this, 
flaid that. But li'l bloy must be blave. Li! 
bloy be with man, glow up man. Like my 
master.”” He bowed. “You leave him me. I 
makee man. Fine man, likee papa.” 

This was disarming, flattering, and unan- 
swerable. Charlton, pére, retired from the 
field a trifle disconcerted, and reassured 
Marianne. 

“They’re funny, these Chinks,”’ he told her. 
“But the beggar’s darn decent, if he is 4 
heathen. I think he’d die for Charlie or you 
or me.” 

Marianne had her reservations, and in the 
days that followed she maintained an aloo 
disapproval of her household stafi—her maid: 
servant, her man-servant, her Jaundres, 
butler, cook, nurse-maid and governess, @l 
rolled into the one bland, inscrutable person of 
Chin Kee. And their armed neutrality might 
have gone on indefinitely if little Charl had not 
brought upon himself a more or less deserves 
chastisement. 

The jungle of garden offered to a small boy 
in his fifth year a rich field for imaginative 
adventure. The bamboo thicket was a m 
velous place to stalk tigers or lay in ambusi 
for Indians. And the old gopher snake, 
though he must not be molested, was something 
realistic and thrilling to come upon when one 
was hunting wild beasts out of Mr. Kipling’ 
“Jungle Book,” or dramatizing the delicious 
adventures of that favorite hero, Little Black 
Sambo. The garden was rent with Indian wal 
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ree: on how to make: 


Frappes 

Mousses 

Biscuits 

Ices 

Sherbets 

Ice-Creams 

Frozen Puddings 

giving 68 delicious and unusual 

recipes, which will help you make 
your parties and dinners a success. 
Mail coupon today. 
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T is the four-minute freezing of 
this wonderful Alaska Freezer 
that makesitso popular in all those 
American homes where ice-cream 
is the ‘‘luxury dessert”—the best 
dessert of all to both family and 
guests. The Alaska open-spoon 
dasher acts on the principle of an 
open-spoon egg-beater. It whips 
and aerates the cream to quickest 
freezing, and makes it richer, more 
delicious, smoother, as it whips. 


The Alaska makes so many dif- 
ferent, delightful desserts so quick- 
ly. You can vary daintiest frappes 
with mousses, ices, frozen pud- 
dings, and the long array of 
fruity ice-creams. And of course 
you always know that they are 
pure and healthful. 


ALASKA 


FREEZER 


The splendidly constructed 
freezer turns easily on smooth- 
rolling mechanism; all gears are en- 
cased and a safety guard keeps ice 
and salt from getting into the 
can. 


The best of all Alaska models 
is the beautiful Alaska Grey Goose 
Freezer, beautifully enameled a 
lovely French Grey. All Alaskas 
are made of the finest materials. 
Yet you will not find them ex- 
pensive. 


Ask your hardware or depart- 
ment store dealer to show you the 
full line. The Alaska Freezer Co., 
Inc., Dept. E-8, Winchendon, 
Mass. 


Name 
Street 


City 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Inc., Dept. E-8, Winchendon, Mass 


Please send me a free copy of “Alaska Four-Minute 
Ice-Creams and Dainty Desserts” containing 68 recipes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 203 
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THIS BOOKLET 


~ ~ reveals secrets of 
beautifying the home 
and wardrobe ~ ~ ~ 


199 ways of applying the charm of 
color described and illustrated. Dull, 
faded costumes and home decora- 
tions can now be transformed quickly 
and easily into fashion’s newest 
novelties. 


Special sections on the simpler way 
of tinting and the new art of changing 
a color with the aid of Putnam No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


SEND 10¢ 
to cover postage 
and handling 


Free Sample 
Package 
included of 
Dye (specify 
color) or No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


Address Dept. A 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Ill, 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 


For thorough cleansing— 
kind to tenderest skin 


25c and dealer's name 
bring two attractive 

VELTEX 

ELECTRIC KNITTING CO.,INC. 


Cohoes, N. Y. 
Electric Dish, Sorub and Dust Cloths 


—Candy cost 
Almost no cash capita! needed 


cessful experien: 
BOOKLET FREE. Capitol Candy 
Dept. Washington, 
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Turn Your Kitchen into a Candy Shop 
> l4c—sell for 60c a Ib. 
Make 
in home, sell to stores. Ladies or men. 
Practical money making plan, taught 
(by mail) by merchant 35 years suc- 
ience. We furnish tools. 

School, 


| 


Manchild 


| whoops, or delighted shouts of victory, when 


the white hunter brought down a particularly 


| vicious sabre-toothed tiger, or found the secret 


gathering place of the elephants. 


One day Marianne went out to play whist 


with some ladies who lived a few houses down 
the road, secure in the knowledge that her 
small terror was safe in the garden's close and 
under the eye of Chin Kee. 
returned, her calls failed to bring an answer. 


But when she 


Chin Kee offered the assurance that not ten 


minutes ago whoops and yells had told of 
Charlie’s presence. 
Chin Kee insisted. 
Hunt tigers.’ 


“He all light, missee,” 
“Play games. Play injun. 


But Charl did not answer to further calls, 


and Marianne, followed by her faithful com- 
posite of a staff, went searching through the 
garden, terror at her heart. 


She was certain 


| that ghastly snake Aad eaten him at last; she 


was sure he’d broken through the fence—or 
fallen and hurt himself. 


She was, in short, 


| thoroughly terrified. 


“Char—lee!” she called. ‘“Char—lee! 


Where are you? Answer me, this minute!” 


Chin Kee, wiser perhaps in small-boy psy- 


chology, or knowing the fatigue that may over- 
take mighty hunters of big game, beat the 
bamboo thicket. 


And there, sure enough, he found the young 


lord of the jungle sound asleep with a brightly 
painted pop-gun in one hand and a large, half- 
eaten piece of bread and butter in the other. 


He bore him forth, blinking his eyes in the 


| bright sunlight, a bit bewildered by his sudden 
| awakening. 

| annoyance of relief after fear, “‘you’ve been a 
| very bad little boy. You gave mother such a 
| fright! Now, you’ve got to have it impressed 


| 


remember! 


“Charlie,” Marianne scolded, with that 


on you that you mustn’t go off ever again and 
hide and then go to sleep.” 


She broke a little switch from a bush and 


stood Charl, still rubbing the sleep out of his 
eyes, before her on the path. 


“Charlie,” she said, “this is to make you 


And she brought the switch down sharply 


on his bare legs. 


Little Charl let out a bellow—not of pain, 


because it could not have hurt him much, but 

of protest, of outrage. The instinct of all small 

boys in conflict with the higher powers is to 

= first and discover what damage, if any, 
ater. 


Whether the chastisement took Chin Kee 


as much by surprise as it did the adored man- 
child of his master’s house, the grown-up 
Charl did not know. 
remember the look of utter horror that spread 
over Chin Kee’s face when the little switch 
descended on his own bare legs. 
face, flushed and determined, he would always 
remember, too, and the tears that stood in her 
eyes as she heard his howl and brought the 
switch down again. 


But he would always 


Marianne’s 


THE next thing he remembered was being 


snatched up by the powerful, white-clad arm 


of Chin Kee and clutched against the crackling 


white duck of Chin Kee’s coat. 


For a moment there was silence while the 


tall Chinaman and Charl’s pretty, fragile little 


|mother stood with eyes that blazed at each 


other. 
with an outburst of words that crackled and 
stabbed at Marianne. 
snatched the switch away from her and broke 
it into bits which he stamped into the gravel 
the path. 
and shrill with rage, or dropped to the low gut- 
|turals of reproach, he poured out his wrath 
upon her. 


And then Chin Kee broke that silence 


With his free hand he 


And while his voice grew high 


Marianne, of course, couldn’t understand a 


word he said, for he spoke in Chinese; but that 
he was angry, even threatening, she knew 
| without the meaning of his words. 
she fell back from him, and then, rallying her 


At first, 


| courage, and angry, too, she returned the attack. 


“Give me my child!” she stormed. “The 
idea! If I can’t punish him when he’s 
naughty—” 

A further outburst of angry speech came 
with such violence as to make her cringe, 
And then, without a word of explanation or 
apology, Chin Kee stalked off with little Charl 
who was howling lustily and enjoying the e. 
citement very much indeed; and going into 
his adobe house behind the kitchen, slammed 
and locked the door. 

He put little Charl down on the bed, and 
muttering violently to himself, went on his 
knees before the altar, bending down until 
his forehead touched the floor. 

Charl forgot to cry. This was sport. To be 
snatched out of a switching and brought into 
the place above all others that stood for the 
strange and mysterious, and then to see Chin 
Kee doing his funny things . 


WIEN Chin Kee arose, his dignity and poise 

were restored. He lighted a joss stick 
from the flame of the altar lamp and placed 
it in a holder before the gods. He brought a 
bowl of rice, which he offered them with a 
gesture of humility and reverence. Then he 
laid his hands upon Charl’s head and spoke to 
his deities long and feelingly. 

This invocation to the higher powers was 
in full swing when Marianne, having, it seemed, 
mustered up courage to pursue the abductor of 
her child, knocked firmly on the door. Chin 
Kee went right on, apparently oblivious to the 
interruption. 

“Kee!” she demanded. “Open that door 
this instant!” 

Little Charl piped up to reassure her. “Go 
away,” he said. “It’s all right, mama. Kee's 
just 'splainin’ to God.” 

Charl heard his mother saying things to 
herself, and then silence, except for the little 
rustles of her silk petticoats that told him she 
was still there. 

Kee finished, and taking up little Charl in 
his arms, unlocked and opened the door. He 
delivered Charl to his mother and bowed to her 
ceremoniously. 

“Missee,” he said, “‘velly solly.” 

“T should think you would be!’ Marianne 
told him severely. “The idea! Mr. Drew 
shall hear of this, you may be sure. It’s 
time—” 

“Velly solly,” Chin Kee repeated. “In my 
countly manchild of house sacled. No woman 
lay hands on manchild. Velly solly. I fo’get 
this not my countly. You leave li'l Chollie 
me, I makee man.” 

He bowed, backed into the adobe house, and 
shut the door, presumably to hold further 
communion with his gods. 

At dinner he was calm, suave, unruffled, and 
he made Marianne’s favorite dessert and spiced 
the black coffee after some celestial recipe all 
his own. 

It is forever to Marianne’s credit that while 
she told big Charl the whole story she admitted 
that possibly she might have been in the 
wrong. Kee had raised doubts in her mind 
as to her maternal wisdom and the efficacy of 
switchings. 

“And really, Charl,” she said, “while I al 
ways feel Kee consigns me to the outer limbo 
because I’m a woman, I must admit he's 
rather wonderful. He makes little Charl be- 
have with the decorum of an infant emperor. 
Sort of noblesse oblige. The child gets some 
thing from him. I don’t know what it is, and 
I’m not entirely sure I like it. Its- 
laughed, “it’s beyond a mere woman, I 
suppose!” 


FOR Chin Kee, as for all his countrymen, 
the climax of everything in the twelve 
month came at the Chinese New Year. It was 
a six-thousandth-and-somethingth year of the 
something or other, and especially sacred be- 
cause it marked a particular anniversary © 
importance. Chin had arranged his three-day 
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Manchild 


leave weeks before, and on the day previous 
to his departure he stocked the larder with 
baked meats, gelatines, and salads against 
his absence. But Marianne decided at the 
Jast minute that they’d all go up to San Fran- 
cisco and stay at the Palace, for Melba was to 
sing in concert, and Modjeska was playing at 
the Tivoli. 

Nothing would do Kee, then, but to see them 
all the way up on the train. He carried the 
bags and Charlie besides, and went to the very 
doors of the Palace, where he yielded his re- 
sponsibilities to another China boy whom he 
instructed volubly and with great firmness. 

After that he bowed to big Charl and made 
arequest. 

“T likee take Chollee see my joss,” he said. 
“Velly safe, velly nice for lil white b’loy. 
No lettee eat tlash, bling back one hou’. Come 
tomollow tlee o’clock.” 

Marianne demurred. If this went much 
further, her child would not longer be a 
Christian but a heathen Chinee. But big 
Charl was all for it, and little Charl was so 
obviously enchanted at the idea that she 
yielded. 

" “Mfter all,” she said, “I suppose it will be 
an experience he'll always remember.” 


CHINA TOWN —old China Town of the 
days before the fire, with painted and 
gilded balconies that almost touched above the 
narrow streets, with cellars burrowing six 
stories deep into the earth—with blue lights 
and red lights burning night and day above 
mysterious doorways, with tiny shops that 
spilled their strange wares into the muck of 
uneven cobbles. Overhead the flutter of paper 
signs and lanterns, and all about the sibilant 
rustle of busy life = s an obligato to the shriller 
sounds of speech or the whang and whine, the 
drum-beat and bell-clash of oriental music 
from the houses where sing-song girls disported 
themselves before the bland masks of yellow 
men’s faces. China Town with its reek of 
odors that blended into a smell like no other 
smell on earth—where one moment you sniffed 
perfumes and spices, and the next dried 
abalone and the filth beneath your feet 

Sight, sound, color, smell, movement. 
Slippered throngs of yellow men, sober in black 
sateen or dark brocaded silk. Rarely their 
women, tottering by on lily feet, or carried, 
as in old China, in closed litters borne on the 
shoulders of half-naked coolies. 

After all the years Charlton could shut his 
eyes and see it, smell its rich odors, hear its 
varied sounds, and be a little boy again, six 
feet up in the air, borne above the crowd on the 
powerful shoulder of Chin Kee. He rode there 
quiet, reserved, with the dignity that befitted 
the manchild of his father’s house borne on 
the shoulder of his father’s man-servant to 
visit that retainer’s joss. 

His little heart thumped beneath the blouse 
of his white sailor suit, and his short, blond 
curls were as tremulous and excited as the in- 
side of the little head they covered. His eyes 
were wide and blue, and his clear skin was 
flushed. 

They made a strange pair, this little Anglo- 
Saxon lad, and the tall Chinaman, powerful 
as an athlete, with flat-muscled, pallid face and 
slanting eyes, a round hat with a red button 
on his head, his queue braided with red silk 
in honor of the festival, his best silken gar- 
ments of heavy black rustling as he walked. 
Charl wondered, as he thought back over the 
adventure, how they were ever permitted to 
Pass unmolested by police and curious tourists 
unless it was that Kee’s obvious devotion and 
his own pleased excitement disarmed all suspi- 
cion of violence and kidnaping. 

They came at last to a doorway beneath a 
carved and gilded balcony hung with many 
lanterns and prayer strips, and entering it, 
Went up a flight of stairs to another door. 

_A spectacled Chinaman, dressed much as 
ee was, met them and bowed. Chin Kee 


bowed back, and they spoke together, while 
little Charl listened with an aloof dignity that 
made its impression, for the spectacled one 
bowed to him, too, and bade him welcome. 

Then they went inside. 

Charl had a confused memory of hangings 
of Chinese brocade, of big, painted, glass lan- 
terns with pendant tassels, of a gilded god, of 
wisps of incense, and of many Chinamen, 
mostly old, seated on little stools or squatted 
about tiny tables drinking tea. And finally 
of an ornate and ancient personage in cere- 
monial robes, 

There was much interchange of greeting, and 
then little Charl was presented to Chin Kee’s 
friends. 

He had never been able since to figure out 


the reasons for it all—why Kee had wanted to | 
take him, why the elderly members of Kee’s | 


tong had permitted his coming and had then 
been so grave and deferential. It was all a 
piece, he supposed, with the strange, deep de- 
votion which Chin Kee felt for the manchild of 
his master’s house. 

Marianne would have explained it, doubt- 
less, with the maternal sentimentality of the 
Nineties by saying that her little Charl looked 
so like an angel (if he was a perfect little devil 
sometimes), that he had touched Chin Kee’s 
heathen heart. And she might even have 
added, mindful of a pious Episcopalian up- 
bringing, that some day Charl would make a 
Christian of him 

But here he was, in the very abode of such 
heathenism as good people everywhere sought 
to wipe out by contributions to mission funds, 
and he was being treated as little boys dream 
of being treated: with understanding, with 
perfect deference and courtesy. These China- 
men who were houseboys and small merchants, 
priests, panderers, crooks—what not—in their 
private lives, were behaving toward him as 
none of his father’s friends ever had the judg- 
ment to behave. Tey chucked you under the 
chin and asked you fool questions and were 
bored with you before you'd had time to 
answer, and then ceased to notice you at all. 

Finally big Kee carried Charl up before the 
god, and with the little, white-clad figure held 
out in the grasp of his strong hands he bowed 
and said various liquidly beautiful phrases in 
his own language. Then in his broken English 
he repeated what he had said that other 
day before the gods of his little adobe dwel- 
ling: 

““Manchild of my master’s house, in all things 
noble; brother to all that walks, that swims, 
that crawls, that flies.” 

A murmur of low voices came from the men 
of Chin Kee’s tong, and then, as Chin Kee, 
with Charl on his shoulder again, backed away 
from before the god, the ancient personage in 
the ceremonial robes came out bearing a single 
sacred lily in a bowl of clear white, and pre- 
sented it to the awed little boy ; 

After that China Town again, and then, just 
an hour since he had left them, Charlton, 
pére, and Marianne in the plush and gilt splen- 
dors of the Palace. 

When they asked him to tell them all about 
it, the blue eyes looked rather blank. 

“T fink I’m tired,” he said. “I fink I don’t 
want to talk.” 


JNEVITA BLY the time came wi.cn Charlton 

Drew finished his Western business and they 
must pack up to go back to New York. 

Even for Marianne, Chin Kee had become a 
habit and a necessity. In spite of her dislike 
for him she realized that three negro girls 
could not begin to do for her all that he did, 
and she had come to recognize thankfully the 
advantages of what he gave little Charl. 

“We'd better take him East,” 
said. “You know, honey, we could take several 
like him if we wanted—these last two weeks 
have run my profits into the six-figure class, 
and that’s only the beginning. We're—well, 
we're no longer poor.” 


In using advertisements see page 6 


big Charl | 


K-V Fixtures transform old- 
fashioned, disorderly clothes 


closets into neat, orderly 
| garment cases. Capacity is 
| - doubled, clothing keeps its 
shape Moths are discour- 

aged and selection of gar- 

ments is made easy by the in- 

Our booklet “The stallation of these handsome, 
Clothes Closet and durable, inexpensive devices 

the Housewife" Made in sizes to fit every 

uill give you the closet. Suited to old and new 
entire picture of homes. Easy to put up and 


will last always. If you can- 
not buy them direct from 
your dealer, write the factory. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


Dept. 37, 


these space savers. 
Write for it 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Selling Agents 


HAROLD FP. RITCHIE &CO., Inc. 


Belmont Bidg., Madison Ave..at Mth St.. New York,.N.Y. 


ORANGE MARMALADE 
JARS MAILED POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE in the U.S. for 

Made as you would make it, in 

small, individual batches, from 

finest grade oranges and pure 

cane sugar. No preservatives! 

Orders shipped day received, 

Check, currency, m.o. or c.o.d. 

VAN GORDER’S KITCHENS 

466 Washington St. Portland,Oregon 


Profits inHeme Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home-cook- 
>ing, cake-making, candy-making 
ag give big profits. How to cater, run 
profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
Cafeterias, etc.—over 61 ways to Make Money. 

y for illus. booklet, ‘“Cooking for Profit'’ it's FREE. 
n School of Home Economics, 822 E.S8th St. Chicago 
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Soft, White Hands 


Need This Protection 


Women who think well-kept hands are impossible with 
continual dish washing are delighted with 


* GOTTSCHALK'S 
METAL. SPONGE 
“The Modern Dish Cloth” 


REG PAT OFF 

Unless you have actually used it you wouldn't believe 
this big bali of tiny metal coils, soft as lamb’s wool, 
could be such a wonderful benefit to your hands. But it 
is—because it removes grease and grime so quickly and 
with so little rubbing prolonged immersion of your 
hands in hot water is never necessary. 
Used with any soap and water, it 
cleans not only pots and pans, but sil- 
ver, glassware and even your best china 
safely and thoroughly. Will not rust, 
scratch or splinter, lasts a long time 
and costs less to use. Rins- 
ing keeps it sweet and sani- 
tary indefinitely. 

your dealer cannot 
supply you send us his 
name and asc and we will 
mail direct. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
2724 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


using La France | 
with soap! Cuts 
wash-day work and 
worry in half. 
Cleanses without 
rubbing... blues at 
same time. 


| pane 


Handcolor our Birthday and Everyday 
greeting cards by process that looks like 
artists’ work No talent or experience 
needed. 6 to 12 cents profit on every card 
you color. 45,000 persons making spare 
time money this way send for FREE 
BOOK illustrating complete line of cards, 
and explaining fully. 

earn and what OR, if you want QUICK MONEY 

vou, too, can earn Send $1.00 for Trial Box 

Contains assorted Cards, coloring and selling instructions, brush and 
colors. Cards sell for $3 to $4 when cqleset Send now, and learn 


FREE Book shows 
what £5,000 others 


how easy it is to make money at home in this pleasant business. 


[Send for FREE BOOK 


Picture Hanging Simplified 
For small pictures and little 


things, use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads— Steel Points 

Harmonize with any color 
Hang heavy pictures and mirrors on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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| So it was agreed that Charlton himself was 
| to broach the subject to the dignified Chin Kee. 
| Kee was attentive, deferential, bland. He 
| bowed, and he gave his master his thanks. 
| But he refused to consider going East. No, it 
|was not wages. Those were more than 
| generous. 
| Pressed for the real reason, his oriental 
| detachment wavered, and finally his eyes met 
Charlton’s in the frankness of one man to 
another. 

“Long time I savee money, now I buy wife 
in China,” he explained. “I go. I get me man- 
child of my own!” 


E WENT with them to the train to see 

them off, bringing for Marianne a beauti- 

ful little cup of famille rose in a case of wicker 

and padded silk, for Charlton a carved ivory 

papercutter, and for little Charl something 
which he withheld until the last. 

Charlton Drew had, mindful of the parting, 
and out of a real spirit of gratitude, put five 
twenty-dollar goldpieces into a_ beautiful, 
shiny new pocket purse, and this he presented 
with proper ceremony. 

Marianne tried to thank Kee for her present, 
and found that she was crying and that the 
words she wanted to say wouldn’t come. 

The train whistled, they heard the rush of 
its coming, it was there. 


Manchild 


Chin Kee laid his hand—that long, yelloy 
hand, smooth and strong and powerful—on 
the tumbled gold of little Charl’s bare head. 
For a moment he shut his eyes. Then he 
opened them, and from some inner recess of 
his garments drew out a little disc of jade on a 
twisted silken cord, and dropped the cord 
over Charl’s neck. 

He backed away then, and bowed. 

“Good-blye,” he said, “master, son of my 
master, missee. Chin Kee—never fo’get,” 


. E NEVER heard of him again,” Charl. 
ton finished the long tale he had told to 
Alice. “He went to China to his wife he had 
saved for and bought, I hope; and I trust she 
gave him the manchild of his heart’s desire, 

““Chin Kee of Shan—to the manchild of 
his master’s house . . in all things noble, 
Brother to all that walks, that swims, that 
crawls, that flies.’ ” 

He took a metal paper knife from the desk 
and gave the glass above the jade disc a sharp 
rap. It cracked into raying splinters, and he 
shook them out on a paper. The jade and the 
cord were sewed fast to the silk, and he cut the 
threads and let the jade piece fall into his 
hand. 

“For the manchild’s manchild,” he said, 
smiling into Alice’s eyes, “from Chin Kee 
of Shan.” 


Chinese Lacquered Furniture 


(Continued from page 45) 


in some cases contrasting touches of vivid 
colors. When this decoration was thoroughly 
dry, applications of lacquer, alternating with 
gentle rubbings with the finest rottenstone 
and oil, produced the wear-resisting satiny 
finish. 

Though it is well known that lacquer pieces 
emanated also from Korea, Persia, and India, 
as well as China, Japan, Holland, France, and 
England, the designs we are most familiar 
with, both in old and modern pieces, are 
Chinese in inspiration. Two interesting dis- 
tinctions may be made by the person interested 
in old lacquer and its designs; very early 
Chinese lacquer is brilliant in treatment, and 
the figures are flat, while on the lacquer pieces 
of later English, Dutch, and French prove- 
nance, the design is raised, with the introduc- 
tion of scenic effects and small animals and 
ground fowls in the pictorial scheme. 

No story of lacquer, no matter how brief, 
would be complete without mentioning the 
lacquer work, or japanning as it was then 
called, which was done in this country in the 
middle eighteenth century. The fad for 
japanned furniture was introduced to us from 
the mother country, where ladies of quality 
found it a pleasant art and took lessons in 
lacquering from the proficient cabinetmakers 
of that day. 

Much of the modern furniture which we 
term lacquer is merely painted in Chinese 
colors and decorated in Chinese taste. Some 
of it, especially the larger pieces such as 
cabinets, desks, and highboys, has true Chinese 
lacquer character and imitates to an extraor- 
dinary degree the colors and antique crazed 
effect of old pieces. A good design in a modern 
lacquer should have small figures in Chinese 
costume, gardens, water scenes, pagodas, zig- 
zagging walls with willow trees bending over 
them, long grasses, and birdsin flight. Quaint 
little animals and flowers are unusual and show 
the influence of a French lacquerer. To be 
interesting these designs should be delicately 
drawn and, what is more important, should be 
in scale with the piece which they decorate— 
never large or garish. If modern lacquer is to 
have any of the flavor of the old, it should be 

) absolutely correct in color. Black and red are 


the colors most used for the background; green, 
yellow-cream, and blue—the last rarely found 
even in old pieces—are the more unusual. 
These colors should be strong in value, true 
Chinese in tone, never subdued, for in these 
peculiarly Oriental colors lies their great decora- 
tive quality. The decorations should be in 
dull gold with moldings and line decorations 
also in gold. Some of the design may be ac- 
cented with contrasting colors, such as red on 
a black ground, or green on a cream, but the 
general effect should be mostly of gold ona 
ground color, 

Lacquering was originally confined to a few 
pieces of furniture—screens and square cabi- 
nets on beautifully carved and gilded bases 
being among the earliest. After the middle 
eighteenth century we find bookcase desks 
were the chosen pieces, and then small tables 
and chairs with the cabriole leg of the Queen 
Anne period. Later, in England, the cabinet- 
maker and chair-maker worked with the 
lacquerer and produced highboys, lowboys, 
small dressing-tables, tip tables, clock-cases 
and mirror frames, which are serving as the 
best examples from which the modern cabinet- 
maker is making his copies. ; 

Modern lacquer, or even well-painted furni- 
ture which simulates lacquer in color, is not in- 
expensive, but one or two pieces in a room will 
fully repay the purchaser by the color and 
decorative note which it will bring into any 
scheme. A lacquer cabinet or desk against 4 
dark wall space is arrestingly beautiful, anda 
tip table or a nest of tables in lacquer red wil 
add an interesting color note to the most com 
monplace interior and lift it above the average. 

The cost of fine lacquer pieces, though high, 
is warranted when one considers the artistry 
that must go into the decoration and the time 
spent in preparing the ground for the decor 
tion; but if those gentle ladies of earlier days 
had the ability to lacquer, with fewer resources 
at hand than our modern paint shops offer, 
why can not we too practise this art? Shops 
where unfinished furniture can be purchased 
will supply desks, chairs, tables, etc., and most 
paint concerns will gladly supply the directions 
for applying and rubbing down the coats 0 
shellac. 
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MAKE BIG PAY 
For Work that is Play 
=" \ In Spare Time 
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Starting long ago with corned beef at 
the worlds meat center, Libby now puts 
up arich variety of foods — over 1OO, 
in the worlds most famous garden spots 


Ask for LIBBY’s 
when you buy these foods 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 

Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Bees 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Mect 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


(Partial List) 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschinc 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Kraut 

Tomato Soup 


There is new charm and goodness 
in the platter of assorted cold meats 
when you plan it this way: tender, 
appetizing slices of Libby's Veal 
Loaf, Libby's Lunch Tongue, Lib- 
by’s spicy little Vienna Sausages 
arranged in rows and garnished 
with stuffed olives, lettuce and 
parsley 


A booklet full of recipes for sim- 
delicious meat dishes—free! 
Vrite for the revised “Meats pre- 
pared while the Kettle boils’ also fo: 
personal advice on recipes, menus, 
entertaining. Address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. D-4 
Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
Canadian Kitchens 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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This Little Story 
May Mean The 
Saving of 
Hundreds of 
Dollars to 

You 


HE ‘‘TWENTIETH 

CENTURY LIMITED” 

was shooting through 

space, but still the time 
Pe. In the club car Morse, 
a sales-manager, and Babcock, a 
civil engineer, had exhausted 
their journals, and were groping 
for topics. 

Morse said: “I wonder if the 
newspapers—confound their 
curiosity—will ever publish our 
income tax returns again. Some 
of these publishers ought to be fined.” 


“I felt the same way when I saw the 
amount I paid staring out at me from a list 
of owt tax-payers in my town,” said 
Babcock, “but afterwards I decided it was 
a good thing.”’ 

“Can't see how you can feel that way.” 

“It opened my eyes. There were my 
neighbors—the Goodwins. They had money 
for everything. My wife seemed to be al- 
ways saying: ‘Tom, George Goodwin must 
be making a barrel of money. They're send- 
ing Mary and William to college. They've 
bought a new car. They’ve joined the 
country club. They're always entertaining.’ 

“‘All I could do was growl: ‘Guess he’s 
cleaned up in Wall Street or on Florida real 
estate.’ You know how you feel when your 
wife sort of hints that you’re not so good 
at money-making. 


“Well, that morning I looked down that 
column of names and figures. His amount 
was several hundred dollars less than mine. 
My first thought was: ‘He’s tax dodging!’ 
But the next day I met Goodwin at lunch. 
I felt ashamed of myself when he came right 


| | Connegallten Magazine, Dept. GH-7: 727 7 | 
| 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


YES, I want Cosmopolitan for the next two 
years at the special price of $4.50—saving me 
$3.90; also the valuable Gift Book, “‘HOW TO 
GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY. " Please 
enter my subscription and forward the book at 
once. I will remit when billed. 


Name 


City State 


Cosmopolitan, 35¢ a copy, $3.00 a year without Gift Book. 
Canada S0c extra per year; foreign $1 extra per year. | 


Street 
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or their 


Prosperity and savings come easily—without stinting—when every 
member of the family cooperates. 


out and told me how he got so much out of 
his income.” 

“Skimped where it didn’t show?’’ Morse 
suggested. 

*‘Wrong—his wife and he made spending 
a fine art. Played the game of budgeting; 
of keeping track of the dollar; of making it 
do more work. Made a plan of spending 
the income before any of it went out. The 
things they bought that seemed to us lux- 
urious didn’t seem so when judged by their 
entire plan of spending, for they provided a 
margin for savings and life insurance while 
they were arranging their budget. The 
funny part of it was that they had a section 
in their budget called ‘Advancement’ that 
provided for all the good things of -, ~ 
club dues, opera, magazines, travel. I'd 
always thought a method of family accounts 
meant being stingy, but believe me, I know 
now that it means good spending.” 

“And I suppose you—” 

“Well, since Goodwin is doing it, since 
my firm is doing it; since the Government 
is doing it—why should I handicap myself 
by haphazard spending? Kate and I have 
a simple system of accounts that is mighty 
interesting and personal. It’s growing more 
fascinating every day we use it. I see my 
bank account growing and I seem to have 
as much money to spend as I had when I 
never kept track of what I spent. Best. of 
all, the kids are beginning to get little les- 
sons in careful spending that they’d never 
get in any other way. I’ve lost the fear 
that I’m teaching them to be prodigals. 
Yes, I’m really grateful to Goodwin!” 


An Extraordinary Book 
The simple method Mr. Babcock refers to 
in the above conversation is called ‘How to 
Get the Most For Your Money.” 
This remarkable volume reveals to you 
the secrets of having an ample fund of 


oncy 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 
Offers You a 
Valuable Book 
WITHOUT 
COST 


money for everything—money 
for club memberships, theatre 
parties, a new car, a new home, 
college education for your chil- 
dren, traveling abroad, and all 
those things that make life so 
worthwhile and enjoyable. 

As you might guess from its 
title, ‘HOW TO GET THE 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY,” 
contains a_ special section of 
ruled pages that will enable you 
to keep a very effective yet sim- 
ple budget for five years, a budget that 
shows you the easiest way to acquire 
SAVINGS — INSURANCE — LUXURIES 
— HAPPINESS! 


In this book are the solutions of all your 
financial problems. Experts in such matters 
tell how a wife can act as a financial partner 
—how to train children to spend wisely— 
how to save the dollars that slip away—how 
to make your savings earn more money for 
you—how to provide a regular income for 
retirement, etc. 


All types of insurance, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages and annuities are clearly ex- 
plained. Almost automatically, this book 
looks after every detail of the family's 
finance—and in the end leaves you with 
more savings and a bigger income from your 
investments, thus relieving you of all finan- 
cial worry and substantially increasing your 
happiness. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


When you find how tremendously useful this 
Book is, you will be eatin fy or to 
the publishers a COSMOPO for suc’ 
a practical Gift. This little go may 
the means of your saving hundreds of dol- 
lars; yet it cannot be bought anywhere, at any 

rice. But, we will give it to you ABSOLUTELY 

ITHOUT "COST, together with a SAVING OF 
$3.90 on a two-year Cosmopolitan subscription, 
. you mail the coupon at once, Please act to- 

day, as this offer is subject to withdrawal 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 


A Word about Cosmopolitan 


During the next two years Cosmopolitan will print 
at least 20 novels (worth $40) by foremost writers 
such as Peter B. Kyne, Rex Beach, Cynthia Stoek- 
ley, Edwin Balmer, ete. Also over 300 short stories 
and 250 feature articles. It costs a million dollars 4 
year to produce COSMOPOLITAN. You may have 
it for O YEARS FOR ONLY $4.50. You 
save $3.90 on the single-copy price and, in addi- 
tion, the valuable Gite Book described above 
comes to you WITHOUT CHARGE, 
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The Hinge of Heaven 


(Continued from page 28) 


first house you come to will be hers.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

Bago made her familiar, silent, mewing 
motions with her mouth and rubbed against 
the legs of Richard Clarke as Sally turned 
toward her car. 

“J say,” he called, “‘you’re leaving your cat 

“J intend to leave her,” she replied. 

“J hope you don’t think I’m following you,” 
he said jestingly as he walked toward his own 
gleaming motor. ’ 

Sally turned and with one glance from the 
misty gray of her eyes brushed the friendly 
smile from his face. 

“Why should I?” she asked in what she 
for imagined was the manner of a duchess. 

“And he thinks I’macrazy woman. But I’m 
not too crazy to know there are two roads to 
Mrs. Crabtree’s,”’ she muttered to herself as the 
little car scuttled down a clay lane behind the 
church, a road that ended at Mrs. Crabtree’s 
gate—and was one mile long. 


LD Mrs. Crabtree held out stubbornly for a 

large price, because she said Mr. Crabtree 
had been persuaded by the Bedford dealers to 
sell his other pieces too cheap. 

Mrs. Crabtree had long ago given up the 
struggle against her husband’s shiftlessness 
and the stinginess of the soil. As the years 
drudged by, she had even discarded her corsets 
and sagged into the slovenliness of her negro 
neighbors’ speech and way of 1iving. But as 
the owner of the tallboy she was still a person 
of some importance, visited regularly and 
wheedled by all the antique dealers for miles 
around; often by ladies in shiny automobiles, 
and twice a year by Sally Robbins, who usually 
rocked leisurely for an hour on the narrow, 
little back porch—the front one had long since 
fallen down—and always said as she left, 

“Remember, Mrs. Crabtree, whenever you 
are ready to sell, I am ready to buy.” 

But today Sally had no time to rock and 
gossip—not while each minute brought that 
hateful man nearer and nearer. Skimming 
over the necessary greeting and inquiries as to 
the health of the family and the crops, she 
turned the conversation to the tallboy, re- 
marking on its increasing dilapidation: 

“You can keep them too long, you know. A 
tallboy on six legs is more valuable than one on 
five. One of these legs is off, and the others 
are loose.” 

“Waal,” the old woman drawled, “but hit’s 
thar. Hit’s right thar in the drawer.” 

“But it’s off,” reiterated Sally. 

“Waal . . . This here is a fine piece, an’ 
Sammy says he ’uz cheated out’n all the res’ ’er 
his maw’s things, and he aims ter git the mos’ 
outen hit.” 

Sally walked to the tallboy where it stood in 
forlorn dignity near the back door of the hall. 
Though she knew minutely the daintiness of 
the drop-handles, the curves of the stretchers, 
the ball-feet, and the cup-shaped turning of the 
legs, she felt anew—as she always did at the 
sight of it—the breathless joy of discovery. 
She forgot she was buying the tallboy to sell, 
and was swallowed up by the realization that 
soon it would be hers. It must. 

She smiled as her fingers followed the line of 
the simple molding across the flat top of it, and 
said: “It’s a pity that Mr. Crabtree let the 
Bedford dealers get the best of him. I would 
have bought all those things he sold them. 
And when I buy, I pay.” 

“Yer right, chile, yer right. I tole ’im,” 
agreed Mrs. Crabtree; and turning spiritless 
eyes toward Sally, she sighed, ‘‘Mens, the bes’ 
the is jes’ er cross to bear, Sally; er cross to 


Sally broke in on her plaints: “Mrs. 
Crabtree—I'll double the highest bid you’ve 
had. I'll give you—I' give you eight hundred 
dollars for it!” 

Mrs. Crabtree reeled. Almost a thousand 
dollars! It was pleasant to be a person of 


importance because of her tallboy. But with 
a thousand dollars she would be a person of 
wealth. She rocked hard a minute, stared 
craftily into Sally’s grim face, and answered, 

“Naw, Sally; we gotter git more’n that 
outen it.” 

Sally grasped the arms of her chair to keep 
from shaking the old woman, and tried to 
smooth the irritation from her voice as she 
asked, 

Mrs. Crabtree, what do you want for 
it?” 

“We wants ‘leven hund’ed dollars. The 
thousand dollars would give Sammy er income, 
Sally, and that extry hund’ed dollars would 
give me er nice trip to No’th Ca’lina to see mer 
gal, Berther. I hain’t seen ‘er sence she ma’ied 
an’ moved down thar five years ergo. And 
when that thar piece goes from here, hit’s 
a-goin’ to give me er chanst ter see Berther 
ergin.”’ 

Eleven hundred dollars! It might as well 
have been eleven thousand. There would be 
just one thousand dollars in the bank when 
Richard Clarke’s check was deposited, and 
there was no way for Sally to get that other 
pitiful necessary hundred. She leaned back in 
her chair, took a deep breath, and said: 

“Mrs. Crabtree, Ann and I haven’t got that 
much money. We have exactly one thousand 
dollars. I’d gladly pay that. Won’t you split 
the difference between my offer and your price 
and let me have it for a thousand? That’s a 
lot of money for one broken tallboy.” 

“Naw,” replied Mrs. Crabtree, “we gotter 
have the thousand dollars fer a income, and I 
hain’t agoin’ to sell ’thout I gits the trip ter see 
Berther.” 

She hunched her shoulders, slumped lower 
into her chair, and repeated, ** "Leven hund’ed 
dollars.” 

“Then I’m afraid that lets us out,” Sally 


replied and, sick from disappointment, rose to 
| 


go. 
Looking beyond the sagging barn as she 


| 
| 


pulled herself into the car, she wondered bit- | 
terly how soon Richard Clarke would find his | 


way through the faint web of roads among the 
pine trees, arrive at Mrs. Crabtree’s, and get 
the tallboy. He would have eleven hundred 
dollars. 

“Sailing clouds- -sea-gulls—flags in 
wind,” she sighed, and the uplift of the words 
was hammered down by the volume of one 
thought: “He got it! He got it! He got it!” 


i WAS almost dark when Sally drove into 
the barn. Ann, pink with eagerness, ran out 
of the shop to welcome the tallboy. 

“Well, I didn’t get it,” Sally announced with 
a glittering smile. ‘The old devil wouldn’t 
take a cent less than eleven hundred dollars 
for it. I offered her a thousand. That’s all 
we've got, and she just looked at me in that 
stupid way of hers and said, ‘ Leven hund’ed 
dollars.’ ” 

“Maybe it’s a good thing you didn’t have 
the money, Sally,” soothed Ann. 
think we should keep something in bank. 
there’s no telling how long we might have to 
wait on the tallboy with that much money tied 
up in it.” 

“We'd have had to wait until tomorrow,” 
Sally replied crisply. ‘I met a man who asked 
me the way to Mrs. Crabtree’s. He was going 
after it, I know. Probably has it by now, and 
if I know anything about buyers, he’d be just 
as willing to pay one price as another.” 

The metallic smile twisted halfway up 
Sally’s cheek as she walked listlessly toward 
the house. 

“What say?” greeted Mrs. Robbins from the 
kitchen. 

“Nothing.” 

“T thought I heard you talking as you came 


” 


“T was telling Ann about Mrs. Crabtree.” 


“Has Annie gone home?”—from the pantry.’ } 
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Mum 


is the word! 


is essential to the toilette 


What truly dainty woman would 
even think of allowing an unpleasant 
body odor to detract from her femi- 
nine charm? 

And yet it is easy, so easy, not to 
realize that you are subject to this 
unpleasantness, merely because you 
do not notice it yourself. 

A touch of “Mum’”—the snow- 
white cream deodorant—to the un- 
derarm and here and there, assures 
you that every body odor will be in- 
stantly neutralised the moment it 
occurs—throughout the whole day 
and evening. 

“‘Mum”’ is so effective, and so safe, 
that it is used regularly with the 
sanitary pad. 

“Mum” is 2s¢ and soc at your 
store—Or see coupon. 


99 
U 


prevents all body odors 


Also we want you to know of “.4moray” 
Powder Perfume Tale whose subtle tra- 
grance of many flowers enhances so 
charmingly your loveliness. “.dmoray” 
costs no more than ordinary tales. 25¢ 
at your store, or see our Special Offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER------ -4 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
for offer checked C Special 
for personal daintiness and 25c¢ 


“Amoray’’ Tale, cool and comforting, perfumed 
with a rare and exotic fragrance—SCe worth for 40c 
postpaid. () Introductory size of “Mum", 1l0¢ 
post paid. 
NAME... 
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A glance in your mirror 
shows whether you retain that youth- 
ful freshness and charm that reflects 


physical vigor. Thousands of steps a 
day, long hours on your feet at dances 
ani social affairs draw lines of fatigue 
in many an otherwise lovely face. 
There is comfort in the daily use of Allen's 
Foot=Ease. It takes the friction from the shoes, 
soothes tender, tired, aching feet, absorbs per- 
spiration and relieves calluses, corns and bunions. 
Shake it into your shoes in the 


and walk all day in 


morning, 
comfort. 
For Free Sample send your name 
and address to Allen’s Foor-Ease, 
LeRoy, N. Y. Sold by all demggists 
and toilet goods counters. * 

Just ask for 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 


4 
GIRDLON- 


NS The Girdlon is one 
: 1h A of the little things 
\\ | 
\ 


that makes a dif- 

\\ ference. It doesn’t 
let your stockings 

\) //\ wrinkle or twist— 
Y //\ \ very comfortable to 


wear and harmonizes 
daintily with your lingerie. 
Three sizes--small, medium, large. 


If yout favorite shop does not carry the 
Girdlon, write us, giving size and color 
desired. Shirred ribbon, $2 and $2.50; 
rayon frill clastic, $1.50 and $1.75; cotton 
frill clastic, $1—-postpaid. 


GerorGE Frost Company, Boston 
Boston Garters for Men 


Portable folding juvenile 
sea Useful every day, 
third month to fifth year 
Convenient. Sanitary. 
Saves wor 
) adult toilet. 
matically patent 
clamps high enough for 
emergency use in the coun- 
try without additional 
equipment. Protects from 
Keeps baby comfortable everywhere. 
Aids in training. Write for free booklet and 

get “Little Toidey” at better stores and plumbers, 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. | Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The bunny trade-mark is your guarantee of satisfaction, 
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The Hinge 


“So you didn’t get the thing after all, Sally?” 
“No.” 


“Did she ask more than you thought it was 
worth?” 

“No, Grandma, it’s worth anything. But she 
asked more than I had. She wants eleven 
hundred dollars, and we’ve only a thousand,” 
Sally explained patiently. 

| “Sally, have you gone crazy?” the old 
| woman sputtered. ‘Would you have paid a 
thousand dollars for that old broken-up thing? 
Why nobody but you would have it, and at that 
price it would hang around your neck the rest 
of your life.” 

“T wish it would,” Sally snapped, “for I 
think it is the loveliest thing in the world, and 
I wish Mrs. Crabtree would go away from 
home sometime. I could have got it from the 
old man long ago. But she just hovers over it 
like an old ogre. No wonder its legs are falling 
off!” 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Robbins, “I’m cer- 
| tainly glad Providence kept you from buying it. 
| All this old stuff will be going out of style soon, 
| and there you’d be with a thousand dollars tied 

up in that awful old what-do-you-call-it.” 

“While you’re about it,” suggested Sally, 
“be glad, too, that I missed the chance to make 
several hundred dollars on it today.” 

She threw her hat on the floor, seated herself 
jat the table, and stared out of the window, 
| while Mrs. Robbins spread the cloth. 

“He got it! He got it! He got it! He 
shan’t! He shan’t! It’s mine! It’s mine! 
| It’s mine!’ Sally’s head ached from the con- 
| flict of her thoughts. 

| “Grandma,” she said limply, “I’m not 
| hungry, and I’m mighty tired. I believe I'll 
goto bed.” - 


HE next morning Sally jerked awake won- 
dering what it was that had happened. The 
| tallboy! She turned her face away from a 
| band of sunlight crowding past a seldom-drawn 
window-shade, and was pleasantly assured by 
a bald-faced clock that it was ten o’clock. 
| There was a great squawking below, mingled 
|with guffaws of laughter. Downstairs she 
found the grass strewn with feathers and saw 
Mrs. Robbins disappear into the barn with a 
basket on her arm. 

Ann was in the shop, industriously rubbing 
brass. There was a glittering row of it in the 
sunny window. Sally went in and began a 
desultory rearrangement of china in a cup- 
board. 

“Sally,”’ said Ann in a low voice, “‘here comes 
that man.” 

| Sally wheeled toward the door as Richard 
| Clarke appeared there. Surprised, he halted, 
looking uncertainly from her to Ann, Then 
he took off his hat, and the gesture lingered in 
his eyes, as he said with a grin of delighted 
| comprehension, 
| “Good morning, ladies.” 
| Sally bowed stiffly, and Ann snickered over 
| the brasses. 
| “J couldn’t find Mrs. Crabtree yesterday,” 
| he said hurriedly. “It was dark when I got 
out of those pine trees and found myself on 
| the way to Bedford again. I’ve been told that 
| she has a tallboy that’s too good to be true. 
| I’ve been looking for her for two days, and I’ve 
| about decided that she and the tallboy are a 
| sort of local myths. Last night I remembered 
this shop and thought I might be able to get a 
line on the tallboy through you. That is,” he 
added hastily, ‘of course, I didn’t know it was 
your shop. The day I was here, some one else 
let me in.” 

Then the tallboy was still at Mrs. Crabtree’s! 
Sally beamed on him and in her heart blessed 
every cow that had made a path in those pine 
woods. 

“It was my grandmother,” she said with 
sudden graciousness, and assured him pleas- 
antly, “I’ve been trying to buy that tallboy for 

| years, but—” 
| “Sally!” Mrs. Robbins called from the back 


of Heaven 


of the barn. “Run here quick. Sally! Ruym 

Sally ran. She found her grandmother fran. 
tic with excitement. Her hair was powdered 
with duck feathers, a basket of eggs tilted on 
one arm, and in her hands she clutched a rol] 
of bills. 

“Sally,” she said in a huge whisper, “I’ve 
sold the ducks to make out the hundred dollars, 
I think you’re wrong about the what-do-you. 
call-it, but if you want it this bad, you shall 
have it. These eggs will start me again with 
the ducks. Here’s the money, child. Take it 
and go!” 

“Grandma!” Sally’s voice skidded on the 
word. 

She gulped and hugged Mrs. Robbins until 
the eggs tumbled in the basket; then dashed 
toward the house. As she passed the door of 
the shop, Ann stopped her gay banter with the 
man long enough to call: 

“Sally, Mr. Clarke saw Bago this morning, 
He says she has six new kittens and hasn't 
budged from where you left her yesterday.” 

“And you left her there?” Sally asked in- 
dignantly from the kitchen door. “You left 
her there with new kittens?” 

“Well, you took her there, you know,” he 
had come out of the shop to remind her. 

Sally vanished into the house and came out, 
pulling a floppy hat over her eyes. She thrust 
a wide purse under one arm as she ran to the 
yellow truck. 

“Why, Sally,” Ann called, ‘‘where on earth 
are you going?” 

“I’m going to Zion Church after my cats,” 
she answered with dignity, unconscious of a 
streak of dust on one cheek, “and I hope I 
can get there before it rains.” 


The threat in a pile of clouds that had hung 
over the afternoons of the past week was 
thickening ominously. Sally was too wretched 
to give much thought to the tallboy. Six little 
blind, fumbling kittens, with a fool like Bago 
for a mother, at the mercy of that slowly 
creeping cloud—she could think of nothing 


else. 

AT THE church, Bago, a white spot among 
the dark trees, was busily grooming herself 

and the kittens with a long, pink tongue. 

Far down the road Sally heard the horn of 
an approaching automobile. There was only 
one car with such a horn that passed this way. 
Richard Clarke! Now of all times he must not 
find her in this neighborhood. She scooped 
the kittens into her skirt, grabbed Bago by the 
neck, and hurried to her car. 

It was a quick mile to the Crabtree gate. She 

assed it and parked behind the barn. That 
Sock road might prove a convenient way home 
today. Ann had doubtless drawn a map of the 
country around Mrs. Crabtree’s house for that 
man! 

Sally ran across the yard, calling to Mr. 
Crabtree. The old woman poked her dull face 
out of a window, and Sally panted: 

“Oh, Mrs. Tallboy, I’ve got the money, and 
I want the crabtree now. Hurry!” she urged; 
and hated herself for her inexplicable panic at 
the thought of meeting Richard Clarke with 
the tallboy in her possession. 

“Waal,” said Mrs. Crabtree, and the tt 
luctance in her voice halted Sally abruptly 
with one foot on the bottom step of the back 
porch and the other one on the ground. 

“What’s the matter, Mrs. Crabtree?” she 
asked, limp from anxiety. ute 

“Waal,” the old soul simpered foolishly, I 
don’t know as we wants, ter sell atter all. 

“Why?” Sally asked pleasantly. ; 

“Waal, hit’s the las’ er Sammy’s maws 
things an’—” The old woman watched he 
slyly. 
“Where is Mr. Crabtree?” Sally implored, 
afraid to tax her patience further with Ms 
Crabtree’s coyness. 

“He’s in thar, ’sleep.” 

“Then wake him up,” Sally ordered. _ ‘oi 

She leaned against the rickety handrail 
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“Your Home 
Should Come 
First” 


Suite No. 744 
Coxwell Chair 
No. 332 


Imagine this beautiful furniture in your home! 


All the charm of “custom-built” at a fraction of the cost 


N Kroehler-made pieces, thousands of 
women have found their ideal up- 
holstered living room furniture. 


Here is beauty and smartness. Here is 
furniture that has all the charm of ex- 
pensive, custom-built pieces. Even the 
expert furniture connoisseur admits that. 
Here is furniture that will add style and 
dignity to your living room—with com- 
fort that is beyond comparison. 

But, because it is scientifically built in 
the ~ Kroehler factories, instead of 
by slow, costly smai/-shop methods—the 
prices are surprisingly moderate. 

+ * * 


Every Kroehler davenport, chair or 
davenport bed is built to highest quality 
standards —inside as well as outside. 
You cannot find more conscientiously- 
built furniture at any price. 


Every Kroehler-made davenport and 
chair is built on a frame of carefully 
selected, kiln-dried hardwood, strongly 


braced, glued and doweled—anot soft wood 
merely nailed together 


Hidden Qualities 
that insure lasting comfort and beauty 
Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are 
of heavy, high-carbon wire of Premier 
quality, interlocked with a_ flexible, 
spring steel under-structure firmly at- 
tached to the hardwood frame. Far 
stronger than the usual old style webbing. 


Filling is of sterilized flax fiber, best moss 
and felted cotton. Seat cushions are 
filled with patented, resilient, soft- 
yielding coil springs—thickly padded 


with clean, white, felted cotton. 


Davenports with concealed beds 
Kroehler davenports may be had, if de- 
sired, with a full size comfortable bed 
entirely concealed under the seat 
cushions. The folding bed frame is all- 
steel fitted with a sagless cable fabric 
and helical springs. Ample room is pro- 


vided for a thick, removable mattress 


and bedding. 


See your furniture dealer. He can show 
you a variety of popular designs. You 
may choose coverings of silk damask, 
tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, Baker 
pt jacquard velours, linen frieze 
and moquette, leather or Chase leather- 
wove. 


Do not accept a substitute. Demand to 
see the Kroehler name plate. Easy 
payments if desired. 


Upon request we will send name of 
nearest dealer and a copy of our book, 
“Enjoyable Living Rooms.” 


Address Mere. Co., Chicago, Ill., 
or Stratford, Ont. 
* * * 
Factories at: Kankakee, Ul.; Bradley, Ill.; 
Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, 
Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Factory: 
Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


DO NOT 


ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


Living Room Furniture 


F 
| KRORHLER | LOOK FOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 213 


THIS KROEHLER NAME PLATE 
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Safety Pins - 


made of 


Finished in Nickel 
Gold and Blacks 
Rust Proofs Guarded 


Werte For Sampce Caro 


CONSOLIDATED Sar ety Pin Co. 


N.J. 
“Cone Painting” 


™\ or 1-minute embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
body can do it. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
4 scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
> only $1.00. Includes complete 
and explicit instructions; silk 
x crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
A~ latest design; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 12 cones. New illustrated 
cone painting booklet FREE. Send to- 
day. Handkerchief and materials would 
easily cost many times more in the stores 
but you pay only $1.00! Order today! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 20, 913 VanBuren St ., Chicago 


REMEMBER! 


new booklet is FREE 
trial outfit, only $1 


TEA 
ROOM 


oom managers, executives trained by our NEW 
ods are in great demand. You can quickly fit 


> or a well paid position, or be ready to open 
a Tea 1, Cafeteria or Motor Inn. Fascinating work 
Easily learned in your spare time Send today for 
free booklet on Tea room management 


WARE SCHOOL OF TEA ROOM MANAGEMENT 
Dept. 17, S2 West 39th Street, New York. 


MAKE STEADY CASH INCOME NEXT WEEK 


| 


_ran up the steps and gave it and the recently 
|acquired hundred dollars to the befuddled 
| old man. 


of a muffled argument between the Crabtrees, 
then silence that was beyond endurance. 
“Please hurry, Mr. Crabtree,” Sally begged. 


| “There’s a terrible cloud, and I want to get 


home before dark.” 

His face and clothes wrinkled from sleep, Mr. 
Crabtree ambled to the porch. 

Tearing a check from her check book, Sally 


“And now,” she said, “I think you and I 
together can get it into the car.” 

“Sammy,” Mrs. Crabtree whined, “hit’s the 
las’ er yer maw’s things.” 

Mr. Crabtree looked from the check to his 
wife’s stubborn face. His glance traveled 
quickly to the tallboy and thence to Sally. The 
confusion in his own face deepened. 

“T don’t see no car,”’ he said. 

“It’s behind the barn,” Sally replied, as she 
began pulling out the drawers of the tallboy. 
“I’m going home the back way, and I want the 
car headed right, then I won’t have to turn 
around with the tallboy.” 

“Sammy—” Mrs. Crabtree threatened him 
with a portentous glance. 

He looked again at the check in his hand, 
turned away from his wife, and grumbled 
weakly 

“Hit’s too fur fer me ter tote the thing.” 

“Go along, Mr. Crabtree! The way you 
talk, anybody would think you were old and 
trembling, instead of a fine, upstanding man 
just bristling with muscles.” 

Sally’s hands clenched in her pockets, but 
she smiled enticingly at Mr. Crabtree and said, 
“T’ll help you!” 

The old man grinned sheepishly, took the 
unsteady frame on his back, and staggered 
toward the barn. Loaded with some of the 
drawers, Sally followed him. Sullenly Mrs. 
Crabtree stooped for the remaining ones and 
straggled after her husband. 

The tallboy was half in the car when the 
loud blowing of an automobile horn startled 
Mr. Crabtree until he almost dropped it. But 
the sound only strengthened Sally’s determina- 
tion that Richard Clarke should see the tallboy 
when he came to her shop looking for it, and not 
a minute sooner. She gave it a last desperate 


| shove, and the tallboy was loaded. 


Mr. Crabtree left, wondering “who was 
a-blowing so loud out thar in front,” and Mrs. 
Crabtree handed up the drawers while Sally 
slid them into place. Then she scrambled into 
her seat, waved good-by, and was soon un- 
tangling the knot of roads behind the barn. 

The clouds, like dogs pretending viciousness, 
again changed their minds and went away. It 
was starry twilight when Sally brought the 
tallboy home. Wrapped in the frayed remnant 
of an old quilt, it lay securely tied in the back 


of the car. And on top of it Bago made a 


| purring wreath around six cuddling kittens. 


Cc T and every week thereaiter. A steady de- | 


pendabie income tor men and women to sell 
T iS our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc, Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples make sclling easy. Hundreds making 
oO good. So can you. Whole or spare time. 
Try this. Write today. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 170, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Engraved 
Cards, etc., fashionable and correct in form, perfec’ 
in craftemansbip. Direct from the nation’s social cen- 
ter. Exclusive, yet inexpensive. Write for joan of 
ple portfolio. 

& Co., 905 E St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Impartially Sally shut them into the barn 
together and, penniless but triumphant, went 
blissfully to bed. 


N THE morning Mrs. Robbins was so in- 
dignant at the sight of Bago multiplied by 
six that she refused to look at the tallboy. 
Sally waited uneasily for Ann until midday, then 
she dismembered the tallboy and lugged it into 
the shop herself, for she was certain Richard 
Clarke would come before the day was over. 
An elegantly slender clock of mahogany with 
ogee bracket feet and three brass balls on its 
hood was pushed into a dim corner, and the 
choice wall space of the little room given over 
to the tallboy. The moving of the clock 
brought about an entire rearrangement of the 
shop, and Sally had just dragged the last piece 


| into its new place when she was halted on a pre- 


| carious trip across the room with an armful of 
|china by the sound of scrunching footsteps 
outside. 


The Hinge 


| waited. From the house there came the sound 


of Heaven 


Straightening quickly, she sniffed. Was it 
tobacco? Another tightening of her nostrils 
and a quick decision that it not only was 
tobacco, but the tobacco of Richard Clarke 

The dishes rattled in her hands. Sic w. 
loaded them quickly on a near-by table 
snatched up a muslin cloth, and was serenely 
dusting Lowestoft plates when he appeared, 

“Good afternoon,” he said with a deferential 
bow to a good business woman. “I’m stil] 
looking for Mrs. Crabtree’s tallboy.” 

“Come in and I'll show you my tallboy,” 
Sally answered exultantly and laid a pro- 
prietary hand against the front of it. 

He grinned and gulped and, after struggling 
with some disjointed praise of the perfection 
of proportion and detail, ended lamely, 

“Good gosh, but that is a tallboy!” 

He thumbed the narrow molding at the top 
of it and drawled, ‘What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity Mrs. Crabtree has for church work, 
living so near the church.” 

“Maybe she’s a Methodist,” Sally suggested. 
“Zion Church is Baptist.” 

“Maybe,” he agreed. 

A little pause, as they stood, each with a 
hand on the tallboy. 

“And maybe you think I don’t know how 
you got the best of me at that church,” he 
laughed. 

“Maybe,” Sally replied slowly, as she turned 
away. 

Another pause. 

“What do you want for the tallboy?” he 
asked. 


FoR a tremulous instant Sally hesitated. 

Though for days she had been striving for 
this moment, though she had bought the tall- 
boy to sell to this man, the sight of his posses- 
sive hands upon it, and the quiet certainty of 
his voice as he priced it, intensified her old de- 
sire for the tallboy into a wild longing. At 
least she would keep it for a little while, she de- 
cided, as she looked at Richard Clarke where he 
stood at arm’s length from the tallboy with a 
hand on each side of it. Anyway it should be 
hers to restore to its final beauty of sheen and 
color. Then maybe something wonderful and 
unprecedented might happen that would make 
it possible for her to keep it always. 

Steadying her voice to a sweet casualness 
Sally answered: “I can not put a price on it 
now. It has to be restored first. I do that 
myself, and then I’ll know what to ask for it.” 

“But surely you can give me some idea of 
what you'll want,” he argued. 

“No,” she assured him pleasantly, “I can’t. 
So much depends on the way the wood comes 
out, you know.” 

“When will it be done?” he asked. 

“Tt will take a long time, I’m afraid. I don’t 
know how many coats of oil it will need, and 
it takes weeks for the oil to dry. 

“But it won’t be long before you’ll know how 
the wood comes out. The first coat of oil will 
show how it will look finished.” 

He lifted one eyebrow quizzically and con- 
tinued with exaggerated formality, “I hope 
that you will do me the courtesy of giving me 
the first chance at it when it is finally for sale.” 

Blithe in even the temporary possession of 
the tallboy, Sally graciously agreed. 

“Then I'll drop in from time to time while 
I’m at Hot Springs,” he said from the doorway. 

Wildly exultant, Sally stood near the win- 
dow and watched him go. At last she could 
think of Richard Clarke without being under- 
mined by that sickening sense of disadvantage! 
When he had disappeared beyond the honey- 
suckle wall, she turned back to the tallboy 
where it presided over the little room. 

“T’ll telephone Pedersen to come tomorrow 
and mend it,” she planned aloud as she happily 
closed the shop for the night. 

And outside continued in triumphant irrele- 
vance, ‘‘Now I wonder if he thinks I’m a crazy 
woman?” 


The next story of the series, “‘A Rather Dear Tallboy,” will appear in August 
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close, personal, intimate enemy, 
oye you were born, for you to fight till 
you die.” 
He paused again. “Let’s play the game,” 
he suggested, turning to our hostess. “Let’s 
have pencils and writing pads. Come, now— 
every one tell the truth as he sees it.” 

With a laugh we started in, heads bent to 
paper, pencils poised. But soon quiet fell 
over the group. He had set us thinking .. . 
my enemy . my personal enemy. . . 
born when I was born . . . to die when I die 
_. my enemy that I must succeed in spite 
of, or must fail because of . . . We were a 
pine tree with beetles in our bark; we were an 
oak with mistletoe in our branches; we were a 
little gray mouse with a cat stealing onus. . . 
My enemy—my personal enemy, where was he? 

We were now thinking hard—he had done 
that for us. Presently we left off trying to lo- 
cate our enemy among people we knew. We 
didn’t quite find him in that one who had un- 
derbid us, in that other who had maneuvered 
us out of our property, or that one who had sold 
usa gold brick. We didn’t exactly find him in 
that one who had persistently maligned us, 
misrepresented us, misunderstood . . . One 
by one all these were taken up only to be put 
down again, until we got back, by the process 
of elimination, to ourselves. Each in his own 
Self must find his enemy that came into being 
with him and would be with him—in some de- 
gree—till the very end; be with him, if only by 
the scars left. 

What was it in ourselves that we had feared, 
years ago, when starting off to make our way 
alone among strangers, where there was none 
to understand and make allowances? Sud- 
denly it came in a picture, a picture from far- 
away childish days: another child had taken 
our toys, broken one. Oh, the fury that filled 
us, bursting through like a flame! We screamed, 
lifted an arm to strike. 

Then father’s voice from an adjoining room, 
“Come here, child!” Father’s voice that was 
like a cooling wave on burning sands. Father 
looking down upon us, kindly, pityingly: 
“That temper of yours.”” A deep sigh. “I 
know where you got it; it’s nearly ruined my 
life at times. Always remember you've got it, 
and hold back—swallow hard—rein in—or it 
may ruin yours.” 

A flash from dead ashes . . . One of that 
group was busy writing; one had located her 
“enemy.” 


WE MADE a jolly game of it, after all, pass- 

ing in our unsigned papers to the ‘“‘philoso- 
pher” to be read aloud. One only had failed to 
catch the idea and had located her ‘‘enemy,”’ 
like the birds and animals, outside herself. 

“My brother,’ she had written, was 
born a year after me, who received the petting 
I should have had, who everywhere steadily 
took the place I should have taken, who was 
supplied money for college when there was 
money enough for only one, who was ‘staked’ 
in business when there was stake enough for 
- one, and who has stood in my way all my 
life. 

With this one exception, each had gone into 
the deeps of his own nature and had sought 
there the enemy that had tripped him up, 
halted him, kept him from quite winning, from 
quite being the person he wanted to be, from 
quite achieving the thing he had wanted to 
achieve; the “enemy” that, as he had subdued 
had he succeeded in his life, as he had failed to 
subdue had he failed to succeed. Some had 
written their confessions in the third person, 
some as allegory, some as straight-away state- 
ments. Strangely, intimate as we were with 
one another, we didn’t readily place them, so 
nullified, in many cases, had the “enemy” be- 
come, 

“I can see him now,” one had written, “the 
youngster with a mania for showing off. Clean 
and decent in his thoughts and behavior, willing 


Find Your Enemy 
(Continued from page 29) 


to work hard, wanting to get up in his line, 
he brought defeat on himself for years by that 
insatiable desire to strut. I can see him off on 
a vacation trip with a mountain climbing club, 
leaning over a precipice just to make others call 
out to him, to be the center of attention; and I 
can see him, with burning face, to this day, 
when he was blackballed later—after he had 
applied for membership in the club—because 
he took needless risks. I can see him again in 
the army, playing ‘smarty’ to a superior officer 
because his buddies were looking on, when in 
his heart he felt loyal and wanted only to act 
loyally. I can also see him, again with burn- 
ing face, in all that followed—the loss of rank, 
failure to be sent overseas when to be sent over- 
seas was the dream of his life. I can see him 
after the war when a promotion was almost his 
—a promotion he had worked like a galley 
slave to get, but eventually lost because, at a 
critical moment, he must show off before the 
other employees, show them how he would 
handle ‘the old man’ once he was in power. 
Well, he was never in power with that firm, 
never at all till he took himself in hand and 
faced the fact that he had a ‘bug’ he had to 
rid himself of if he was ever to cease sliding 
down Life’s inclined plane. When he reasoned 
out how he came by his silly bias—theatrical 
ey were in his ancestry, the footlights their 

read and meat—he was able to suppress it. 
But the truth is he likes to strut to this day— 
only he knows better.” 


“NO, NO, I can’t play,” another had-written. 
“Indeed, I can’t! I play abominably!” 
The foolish girl, after years of investment by 
her parents in her music, would pull back and 
beg off when asked for music. Again, serving 
tea for her mother’s friends, it would be: “Oh 
no, the cake isn’t good. Yes, I made it, but I’m 
ashamed of it, really.’”” And again, in response 
to admiration expressed, for a gown she wore: 
“Yes, I made it. Yes, I make all my gowns— 
yes, mother’s, too. But I don’t do it well. I 
can’t sew, really. Oh, no, indeed I can’t!” 
Self-depreciation darkening all her doors. 

Then came changes in the family fortunes, 
and she was on her own. Life rapped sharply; 
Life with a companion. 

“If you're to live, you must serve,’’ said 
Life. “What can you do?” 

“Nothing—oh really, nothing.” 

“Very well,” and Life passed on by with 
Opportunity on his arm. And stark Want was 
there. 

“But,” she called out to Life desperately, “I 
can play as well as that girl to whom you gave 
the chance to play accompaniments. I can 
cook as well as that one running a cafeteria. I 
can sew as well as that domestic science 
teacher.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so?”’ demanded 
Life, pausing. 

“Well—I didn’t want you to think—” 

“T haven’t time to dig under your words to 
find the facts,” said Life a bit harshly. “What 
you say goes with me. You're on the inside. 
If you don’t know, you can’t expect any one 
else to,”’ and he started on again. 

“But wait—I must live—” 

“No necessity whatever,” Life retorted over 
his shoulder, moving on. 

“But—I want to live—” 

“Oh, then that’s different.”” He paused, 
signaled to Opportunity. “‘Here—give her a 
chance at something, just any little thing. 
We'll soon see if there’s anything in her.” 

“Self-depreciation was surely my ‘enemy’— 
for years.” 

One told it all in a few words, “Fear has 
always been my enemy—what people would 
think, what they might say.” 

“I was always looking back, seeing my mis- 
takes after I made them, instead of forgetting 
the past, making a new plan, and going ahead,” 
confessed another. “ ‘If I’d only stayed in 


California,’ I’d say. ‘Lf I’d only studied art 


snstead of taking a college course. If I’d only 
accepted a position offered me five years ago.’ 
Everlastingly looking back; going in a circle 
that closed in, and closed in, and closed in— 
till at last I was a mere extra in a relative’s 
home, saying to those of the younger genera- 
tion, ‘If only I had prepared for a profession, 
I wouldn’t be a dependent now’—instead of 
hustling around and preparing for something 
even though it was late in the day.” 

“T’m bossy,” wrote another. ‘Always was. 
Bossed the playground. Bossed my friends. 
Bossed the choir where I sang. Bossed the 
minister out of the pulpit. Married the best 
man on earth—and bossed him to death. If 
my mother had taken that bossiness out of me 
as a child—had taken me by the shoulders and 
shaken it out—well, I’d be a happier woman 
today. I have a son—but I don’t boss him, 
I can tell you. Let him make his own mis- 
takes. He’s a success: but I live in fear of his 
marrying a bossy woman like his mother. I’d 
rather he married a moron!” 

“The skeleton in our family closet is super- 
sensitiveness,” wrote another. “I had suffered 
from it so intensely that when my baby began 
to show signs of it, I was desperate. At two, 
on the slightest reproof, he would pucker up 
his lips, push back from his plate, and begin 
to climb down from the table. Just ‘go off and 
die,’ as mother said. His grandparents and 
uncles and aunts lived in dread of hurting 
his feelings, of seeing that under lip go out, 
that little chin begin to quiver. Here was 
one more in the family starting the long road 
hugging to his breast the very thing that had 
defeated so many; for in his background were 
clever people who had never quite landed, 
brilliant people who hadn’t been able to cope 
with the world, attractive people socially who 
had lived out their lives in a shell of seclusion. 
I felt as badly as if he had inherited tubercu- 
losis or a weak heart, and took it in about the 
same manner. 

“T said: ‘I just won’t have it; Sammy’s got 
to get rid of it. He’s got to be a success.’ 

“So [ set about training it out of him. I made 
him see, as he grew older, that to be so terribly 
hurt by every little thing was to be self- 
centered, self-absorbed—perhaps actually self- 
ish. That in all probability, at the very mo- 
ment he was suffering so because some one had 
hurt him, he had hurt some one else far worse, 
but was too bound up in himself to see it. I 
led him to face things, to stand punishment, 
to go right ahead when it nearly killed him. 


_ ELL, I made that boy my life work. To- 

day the members of our family have a way 
of saying that at last the ancestral gifts have 
come out in one not too sensitive to face the 
world with them, for Sammy is a success as 
many another might have been. But Sammy 
would have been one more dismal failure—a 
promise and a disappointment—if I had not 
worked over him as I did. And in taking the 
supersensitiveness out of him—or, rather, in 
teaching him to go ahead and achieve in spite 
of it, for one can never wholly lose it—I rid my- 
self of an oversupply of my own. No one can 
hurt my feelings any more; at least, no one can 
produce a baneful result in me by hurting my 
feelings. I have learned to ignore—and go 
ahead.” 

“I’m afraid, if I’m to be honest, I'll have to 
admit that conviviality did for me,’’ came from 
another. “I loved people above all else. 
Scenery, travel, books, music—everything— 
gave me pleasure in proportion to the pleasure 
I took in the people enjoying them with me. 
Life didn’t seem to me a thing to be gone 
through drably and alone, but gayly—and 
shared. I was generally what is known pro- 
vincially as ‘the life of the party.’ Public office 
attracted me, just as various ‘drives’ have, 
always. I’m never happier than when putting 
on some sort of ‘drive’ with a lot of steam up, 
a drive that is to benefit large numbers, never 
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Find Your Enemy 


I think I have always had the world 
I'd have 
The 


| myself. 


| view, rather than the fireside one. 
made a better governor than a father. 


Some one bought wine. Perhaps we all drenk 
too freely—became too gay, sort of let go of 
ourselves after the long strain, and whooped “| 


RANGEL 7 big public benefit appeals to my imagination her up a bit as the schoolboys say, Things ff with: 
<a S' * and brings out all my powers. Well, I was went too far. We were noisy, attracted at- Willy 

- - elected to the first office for which I ran; and tention. My political opponents heard the Out 
en the next, and the next, and the next. I went dinner was on and came over to look in or ys, engag 
FOR higher every election. I did good work, ac- Well, they made a scandal of it. Telegraphed and fi 
complished results—but I worked like a_ the story all over. Exaggerated. And it was culty 

"WOM EN beaver. I had my eye on a certain office, that a year when wine was an acute issue in the ff juter. 
Fy if I once won, I knew I could keep for life. It public mind. It killed me—stone dead | W 
“No foolwear is was a very high office. It had been my dream blamed my political enemies at the time, but ff se de 
wn since college days, and I knew that I was partic- of course I was to blame. I furnished the “De 

< more approprialc ularly well fitted to fill it. I knew I could ac- ammunition. They merely made good use ofit, | sevor 
and none so comfort complish things for my state and the nation. “Some way, I could never live it down, [pent | 
able as Truc M , I studied for it, planned for it, prepared in though I wasn’t then—and am not today— “An 
aS sue ns every conceivable way to fill it creditably, to what is known asa drinking man. The psycho- “Th 

Re only shoe in which the be really useful. logical moment for my election to that particn- J ett: 


soft upper leather exe nd 


“Working hard at the desk, and meeting 
people in the evening was a strain. It began 
to tell on me. My wit wasn’t so ready. The 
stories wouldn’t come quickly enough. I felt 


lar office had passed, and I could not regain it, 
My ‘career’ was ended. Had I been warned 
earlier and cut out the whole drinking business, 
I would now be—well, I won’t say just where, 


tired—mentally on a strain—and yet I couldn’t 


but not here tonight, admitting my worst “On 


. A pairof styli drop out of things, for the big office was ahead, ‘enemy’; and that would be something to Dike 
~ Bass Moccasins and unfortunately we must win on personality regret, too.” “but y 
will help you Gen- when it comes to politics. We must keep in When the last paper was read, quiet fell on “Di 
oe Summer the public eye. I often wonder if the great the little group. Perhaps reminiscence ha. sett! 
jy aif voting public that gives us our chance or takes stirred too many painful memories. We were ‘Td 
it away largely as we personally please them or glad when our philosopher spoke again: enoug] 
do not ever stops to think what a terrific ten- “Enemies,”’ he said, “‘enemies—who hasn't “She 
sion a man in politics is on. He can’t stop— them? Lucky the man who finds his and cor- ‘Tk 
relax; can’t drop out of things. They'll say rals it early. That’s all success is—finding ff done 
he’s breaking down, or he’s losing his pep. If your enemy, corraling him. And yet this very ff Binnie 
. ° he appears a bit haggard—listless—dull, they'll ‘enemy,’ handled, may be your very best friend, ff Ann.” 
—_ ; say he’s losing ground, and his opponents will It’s just when he runs wild that he kills you off. “Go 
as be on him like a pack of wolves. Who would take the stirring out of the air-— [sump 
G HH ASS & C @) “Well, like many another, I resorted to but who wants a cyclone? Who would take the The: 
liquor to keep up. A glass at the close of the current out of the stream—but who wants a the bal 
_—o o> Le day’s heavy work put me in form for the eve- torrent? Years ago we condemned alkali soil “She 
_ ning, lifted the weariness, and I could remem- as useless—but today we know we can wash The 
" = — ber my stories, be quick to respond. I had_ the alkali down and make it the best soil off J three 1 
6 ova] a bottle always handy in my room. Others earth. We've found that nothing goes all the ff ought: 
wEW ROUND! would drop in, also weary—with a hard eve- way through; nobody is all of any one thing; [a baby 
ms sizes || ning ahead when they didn’t dare show weari- and nobody has traits that he doesn’t needa | The m 
_ Fer Ue a a. ness—and the bottle would go around. I must little of. We must have some temper, some ff due t 
Throughout the Entire Home say this—we all used it for stimulation so we tendency to strut, some self-depreciation heaven 
Wel"W’eunatitvarmstuintsten | j could do more work. The habit grew. Care- enough to be modest; some fear—enough to J one ad 
ty, design and utility. Colonial and modern sh lessness grew. My opponents began to circu- be cautious; some bossiness—enough to man-  sociati 
Soren, end late the story that I was a drinking man. But age our job; some sensitiveness—enough to never 
| no one ever saw me intoxicated, and little perceive subtleties; some conviviality—enough and wi 
should be charming spots of comfort youcan , | credence was given to it. I kept on winning to lighten life . . . Handle them, that’s all. J animp 
ke them so quite easily with . 
office, kept going higher . . . And then I was Handle them. 
reversible, sold singly or in sets in harmoniz~ | | up for that highest office, that dream of my Those old fellows who went riding over the ff Branch 
ing colors, con always bemetched. | life. desert on camels, who walked in the mountains, offered 
A few of the many sizes: 22 x 38 in., $4.75. 25x ” “B 
44 in., $6.60. 2s x 52 in. $8.60. All sizes up to | A pretty stiff fight was made against me, who lived under the stars—they knew,” he ut 
ft. x 15 ft. sold by selected dealers. Look for | “ ha 
gold ‘and black iabel. “None genuine without it. | | | but I had the habit of winning—they called it went on presently. ‘They had considerable ving 
Sond for WMustrated Booklet “(7 my ‘luck,’ and it wasn’t really thought that I to say, first and last, in the old book, about  trances 
(ries 1c} could be beaten. We had worked desperately ‘enemies’ . . . I think they mostly meant the “You 
Studios: 1101 Frankford Ave. hard, my campaign managers and I, for we had__ kind we've been talking about tonight. ‘Sit said M 
_-> Philadelphia, Penna. a definite constructive plan ahead that wasim- thou on my right hand till I make thine enemy J ™y exp 
es ene portant to our whole state, and our hearts were thy footstool,’ we read; ‘Put all enemies under You tal 
as deep in the plan as in my election. My foot’; and ‘Having abolished in his flesh the T cc 
opponent was a man of little force, with only enmity—to make in himself of twain, one new 9 @ crib, 
one thing outstanding in his life, nothing could =man, so making peace.’ : anythir 
*__. }} be said against him. He had no plan, no special “So making peace’”’—he repeated it softly “Not 
susccea platform. I don’t know why he wanted the like a benediction. “Peace—which is rest of “Wel 
: office, except that he was beginning to grow soul . . . rest of soul—which comes not save fave her 
PAYSO | — old, and he wanted the honor. Well, nearing from balance in life . . . Yes, the old out “You 
jelection day, it seemed like a walk-over. door fellows knew. They got it some way- — 
INDELIBLE | Every one—even friendly opponents—con- fromthe stars .. .” m 
ceded me the office. In the joy of victory so And even then we could not believe that the _ 
nearly won, there was a little dinner at a grill. evening had gone. — 
He s 
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“{ should like to have the directors dine 
sith me on the first night you all have free. 
Will you do that 

Out came five gold or silver or parchment 

ment books, from monogramed bags 
und from Mr. Malcolm’s pocket. With diffi- 
cilty they found a day, more than two weeks 
ail you all give me the whole evening?” 
she demanded. 

“Dear Miss Branchett,” said Mrs. Mal- 
tevor, “any duty connected with the settle- 
nent has first claim on me.” 

“And me,” they all echoed. 

“Thanks so very much,” said Miss Bran- 
chett without expression. 


\k- BINNIE MORRIS complained that 
2 since the baby came, Ann neglected him 
openly. 

“One baby at a time, Binnie,”’ she explained. 

“fd even twin with her,” Binnie offered, 
“but you just cut me off.” 

“Did you ever take care of a baby and run 
asettlement house, too?’”’ Ann asked. 

“T’d run the world if you’d look at me often 
mough,” said Binnie. 

“She’s adorable,” said Ann absorbedly. 

“I know how it feels to be a husband and be 
done out of home life by becoming a father,” 
Binnie complained. “I’m horribly jealous, 
Ann.” 

“Go home to your big, cool house and let us 
slum people be,”’ she mocked him. 

Then he looked hurt, and she let him take 
the baby out for a walk. 

“She's got no leash,”’ he grumbled. 

The baby, they computed, was now nearly 
three months old. Every one said that she 
ought not to be there, that it was no place for 
a baby, that she ought to be sent somewhere. 
The most penetrating search had revealed no 
clue to her presence—she had fallen from 
heaven, and there she was. At the table every 
one advised taking her to a home-finding as- 
sociation, but Miss Branchett said that she 
never did feel square about passing the buck— 
and whenever she used slang, they all kept 
an impressed silence. 

Morley heard this, and he looked at Miss 
Branchett in an adoring way that he had, and 
offered: 

“But at this rate, Gad, pretty soon we'll be 
having them left in double rows at both en- 
trances. You know that.” 

“You read the future like Mr. L’Allemond,” 
said Miss Branchett, and added: “It’s been 
my experience that things open. Things open. 
You take her, Mr. Morley.” 

“I could make the kids in carpentry do her 
a crib,” said Morley. “Would she need 
anything else?” 

“Nothing,” they assured him. 

“Well,” said Morley, “you won’t have to 
give her up for a while.” 

i. ou think she’s too great a responsibility,” 
suid Miss Branchett. ‘How about it, Ann?” 
the mother of twenty,” said Ann. 
Twenty days of baby. Before long you can’t 
pry her away from me.” 

_ They all went over and stood about the 
bassinet in the end of the dining-room, by the 
window that had the sun for an hour every 
Norning—Miss Branchett and Ann, Binnie 
and Morley, Miss Laird who pretended un- 
a, Miss Marlott who said in a deep 
In’ It's cross-eyed—sometimes,” and 
‘its. Pearl who was marvelous at the hand- 
— but a bit too emotional for settlement 
‘Sweet babe,” said Mrs. Pearl, 
unknown book.,”’ 
nls Branchett said, “You bet your life it’s 
hown, and probably not a book in it,” and 
party dispersed. 


“Her life 


take care of her tonight while 

z ght while you go to 

Branchett’s dinner,” Binnie told Ann. 
ay I sit in your room?” 


The Baby Who Had No Place to Go 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Tf you won’t smoke all over the baby,” she 
told him. 

“T’ll even,” he promised, “do that. Not do 
that. What do you want me to say?” 

“None of those things,’’ said Miss Branchett. 
“The baby is to be my dinner guest of honor. 
The dinner is for the baby.” 

“T’ll tell you, Ann,”’ Binnie went on as if he 
had not been interrupted, “what I want you to 
say. I love you more and more every day I’m 
down here—”’ 

“I told you to go home long ago, Binnie 
dear,” said Ann. “But you can carry the baby 
upstairs first, if you want to.” 

“Poor little baby with no place to go,” said 
Binnie on the stairs. “Just like my heart.” 

“A heart out of a home,” said Ann. “And 
mine is out of a job, Binnie. Can’t you carry 
her more fatherly, boy?” 

“T love you,” said Binnie stubbornly. “TI 
love you exorbitantly. I love—” 

“Three times and outside,” said Ann, and 
shut her door on him. 


HAT day of Miss Branchett’s dinner, Mr. 

Francois L’Allemond came for lunch, and 
it became evident that he was to remain for 
dinner. He turned them all out of the dining- 
room and began certain preparations. A van 
load of bulky properties was carried down the 
hall, there was hammering and scraping, the | 
rear windows of the dining-room were lifted 
out, and the garden was mysteriously roofed | 
with canvas. | 

The dinner guests were to have one table, | 
the residents another, and no one but Miss | 
Branchett knew anything more. 

Late that afternoon, Miss Branchett was 
sitting at her desk, when the office door opened, 
and Morley came in. 

“Helen,” he said, “I’ve been hanging around 
this place for two years now, waiting for you 
to marry me.” 

“You've been teaching carpentry on the 
side,” she reminded him. 

“Let’s be married and adopt that kid and | 
have a home,” said Morley. 

She looked at him with the direct gaze that | 
he worshiped, and said in the direct way that | 
thrilled him more than any coquetry, 

“Do you know, Billy, I’d thought of that 
very thing?” 

“Then—” 

“Maybe then. Not now. Anyway I’m a 
professional head resident, and I might be an 
amateur as a wife.” 

“My Lord, I wouldn’t want you to be a/! 
professional wife,” said Morley. 

They smiled together, in the way that each 
had grown accustomed to smiling, and Morley 
sa 


| 
| 


id, 

“T think you love me, if you ask me.” 

“Well, of course I love you,” said Helen 
Branchett, “but I don’t know that that’s | 
enough to halt my life for.” 

“Why, no,” said Billy. “Live on. Live with | 
me. And the baby.” 

“This is no place for a baby to 
though,” 
work.” 

“The baby’s living here now,” he explained 
patiently. 

“Wait till after my dinner tonight,’ she | 
said suddenly. “And I'll think about it, 
Billy.” 

“You'd better,” he told her. 
wait that long, I’m going to get you for waiting | 
that long. Helen!” 

She looked up at him. 

“We all jolly so much to keep the other stuff 
out, how can I tell you're in earnest?” 

Helen Branchett backed against the office | 
door and said, “Kiss me.” | 

And after that, “Am I?” 

Then she said, “Would you really take 
the baby, too?” 

“That little baby?” said Morley. 
take her anyway.” 


live, | 
she said, “and I can’t give up my 


“I may 


“Only, if 


@)UMMER AT Last! 
Bathed in sparkling sunshine- 
you glory in paddling a canoe! 
Golf, tennis, motor trips fill 
the vacation hours. 


Out of a canoe or just off the 
golf links: after any summer ac- 
tivity: there's that hot, sticky 
feeling. Try this for it. Geta 
bottle of MIFFLIN (Alcohol 
70%,). Pour some in the palm 
of your hand. Spread it over 
your heated, perspiring body. 
Let it evaporate -rapid evapora- 
tion cools. You feel rested, 
delightfully cool, soothed and 
refreshed. 

Keep in the joy of your day in the open 
+ take a lesson from trained athletes - 
never forget the MIFFLIN rub-down! 


Special 10¢ offer 


Mifflin Chemical Corp. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the enclosed 10c, please send me a sample bottle 
of Mifflin (Alcohol 70%), a Turkish rub-down 
towel, and your booklet of “Health and Beauty 
Hints.” 

Name. . 

Address. . 

GH-7-27 


RAE CIN 


(Alcohol 70%) 


Che national rub-down 
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The Baby Who Had No Place to Go 


HE five members of the board came to the 

dinner in their cars, which were parked in 
the narrow street. 

“Not even sense enough not to let them 
wait,” Ann stormed. 

“Come on and live up at my house,” said 
Binnie. “I’ve got to go up there and stay for 
a while now, on account of the insurance.” 

“Then you could take the baby and get her 
a nurse,” said Ann, “only I couldn’t part with 
her.” 

“See?” said Binnie. “Let’s go.” 

Ann brought the baby into Miss Branchett’s 
office and left her for a moment. When Ann 
came back, Miss Branchett was bending over 
the bassinet with a look on her face which 
nobody at Cinnamon Hill house had ever 
seen there. 

“Isn’t she sweet, Miss Branchett?” Ann 
stumbled. 

“Sweet as—as thunder,” said Miss Branchett 
gruffly, and the guests came in. 


RS. MARCUS MALTREVOR’S taste in 

dress was perfect. Tonight she had worn 
one of her simplest Paris gowns—‘‘Worth 
not more than Miss Branchett’s salary for 
three months,” Ann said expertly to Binnie. 
Mrs. Parkhurst, Mrs. Beal, and Miss Pride 
were more elaborately gowned in something 
that cost only a month of Miss Branchett’s 
salary apiece, Ann said wickedly. The baby 
with no place to go lay in its silk and point d’es- 
prit bassinet, on an embroidered pillow that 
Mrs. Maltrevor had added, and in a gown of 
lace that Mrs. Parkhurst and her sister had 
sent, and wearing a pearl pin that Miss Pride 
had contributed. 

Mr. Malcolm laid a box of roses in the 
bassinet. “For the débutante,” said he. 

And Miss Branchett cried, ““Now, whether 
she ever has a home or a mother, she has at 
least had a début party!” 

The dinner went very well, as dinners at 
Cinnamon Hill House were wont to do, where 
there was excellent Italian cooking. Mr. 
Francois L’Allemond, at the guest-table, 
talked amusingly about the certainty with 
which we should some day read the future and 
look into the past, and every one was enter- 
tained. He was a long, alive man, with active 
eyes. 

“You remember,” he said, “events for a 
number of years past. You can visualize those 
events. How do you do that? Who knows? 
If you could function in that unknown way 
conversely, you should be visualizing the 
future. That is all.” 

“But you don’t think that we can ever do 
that?” cried Mrs. Marcus Maltrevor. 

“It is said,”” Mr. L’Allemond told her gently, 
“that we shall do so.” 

The entire board expressed its vehement 
disbelief. 

“Because how should we do so?” Mr. Mal- 
colm fiercely propounded. “Explain the 
process!” 

Mr. L’Allemond smiled. “How,” said he, 
“do our cells rebuild themselves during sleep? 
I-xplain the process.” 

“That,” said Mr. Malcolm with dignity, “is 
an entirely different matter.” 

The residents’ table was listening as well as 
it could. 

“What's Miss Branchett got up her sleeve?” 
Linnie murmured. 

“Something to do with the baby,” Morley 
hazarded. “And I'll wager it works.” 


“Well, they can’t have her,” said Ann 
fiercely, “if it does.” 
The baby behaved excellently. She had 


slept all the afternoon and was now in wide- 
eyed absorption, engaged in examining space. 
Recently she had begun to hold her head up— 
her first trick. 

“Dear little thing!” said Mrs. Maltrevor. 
“T woke and worried about her in the night.” 

“So did we,” the board assured her. 

While coffee was being served, the tables 
were ceva away and the chairs disposed to 


face the curtains over long windows. Then 
the lights were lowered as Mr. L’Allemond 
slipped away. 

“Who’s got the baby?” Binnie murmured. 
“She hasn’t any father but me.” 

“Miss Branchett took her through that 
door,” Ann said, “‘and she made me promise 
not to follow.” 

“She couldn’t have made me promise that,” 
said Morley. 

Without warning the curtains were swept 
aside, and a net of theatrical gauze covered a 
strange depth of green and many-colored light. 
And on a dais, in her blue bassinet, sat the 
baby. There was no doubt about her, her 
wide eyes examining space, and there was 
about her an oval of lovely light. The murmur 
ran round which is always provoked by a baby 
on a stage, but the murmur changed to a gasp. 
Before their eyes the baby seemed to change 
expression, to look up with attention; then she 
laughed; and abruptly they saw her rise and 
step over the edge of the bassinet—a child of 
three or four, who wandered about the stage. 
She was barefoot, dressed in a cotton frock; 
her curly hair was tangled, her face was far 
from clean, and she held a broken toy, but 
about her still hung the clear light. 

“That looks like our baby grown up,” mur- 
mured Binnie, “but how’d she get that 
way?” 

“Tt zs our baby,” said Ann tensely. 

A little play began in a dull room which 
formed about the child, they could not tell 
how. She moved there, little, exquisite, still 
in her area of light, and an irritated woman 
worked and shouted at her: 

“Get up there and behave yourself. T’ll kill 
you yet.” 

The child scrambled to a chair and sat 
through a sordid scene following the home- 
coming of a worn man, and at its screaming 
climax a shadow fell, and the little girl, now 
seven or eight, still ragged, still charming, still 
like the baby, appeared in the midst of a rabble 
of children—shouting in incredible confusion. 
There was a welter of coarse language and 
blows, dimming into a street picture where the 
same little girl, now on the threshold of her 
*teens, went her way with a burden of clothes 
in a cart, and a short, harsh scene unrolled 
itself from which she escaped, shaken and sob- 
bing. Fifteen and in a factory, sixteen and 
pursued by men and listening to them—the 
living pictures unrolled with a terrible facility, 
a terrible validity. 

“And she still looks like the baby,” Binnie 
ee. “How on earth does the fellow 

lo it?” 

“It zs the baby,” said Ann passionately. 


DANCE-HALL, cabaret, sordid places of em- 

ployment, police-court, reformatory yard 
—through them all the little figure moved, 
pathetically small and questioning, seeming al- 
ways to carry that faint air of examining space. 
Only now the clear light in which she had 
moved was muddy and thick, so that it shad- 
owed and sometimes obscured her, and she 
would emerge older, a little more haggard, a 
little more hard. 

Released, and without a place to go; 
harbored in squalor, bound to a man whom 
she feared—the terrible pictures swept on 
with a sickening rapidity, and always with 
that appalling likeness to the baby of the 
bassinet. With few properties, with figures 
whose change was instant, the years lived be- 
fore them and took their to!l of the deep being 
of the little thing buffeted like a petal in a 


winter wind. 

Middle age, old age—and_ she _ stood 
before them bent, beaten, her voice and 
look still questioning, a sharp and fearful 
picture of abandonment. Last, alone, she lay 
on a poor bed in a dirty room, and faintly the 
oval of early light began to shine about her, 
grew, spread, deepened, turned to blue—and 
there was the blue bassinet, and in it the 
settlement baby, staring at them with wide 


eyes, able to hold up her head, and CXamining 


pace. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr, [AM 
mond’s soft voice, “I have shown yoy what 
may be the future of this child. But, of 
not and gentlemen,” 

The curtains drew together, the ligh 
on, and after the breath of silence evan 
talked at once. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Malcolm, 4 
shall never be able to sleep again. Howdil 
you do it, sir?” he demanded of Mr, LA. 
mond. “Was that hypnotism? I ask you? 

“I see that little baby alone in life] ge 
her live her life,” said Mr. L’Allemond ¢gm. 
prehensively. “I make you see the same,” 

“Done by the aid of mirrors, I expect,” gid 
Mr. Malcolm. He was scribbling something on 
a card. 

“Miss Branchett—where’s Miss Branchett™ 
cried Mrs. Parkhurst. “My sister and I hays 
been so absorbed in this man’s—er, trick, But 
we had already nearly decided to pay Yor 
the baby to be boarded in some nice, dea 


home.” 


BRANCHETT came toward them 
smiling, with Miss Agnes Pride beside 
her. 

“Miss Pride thought she would like to take 
the baby for a while and see if she could stand 
it,” she explained. 

Mrs. Maltrevor, saying her good-nighig 
murmured to her hostess: 

“T’ll come for her and the bassinet tomorrom 
Of course, I just wasn’t thinking, or I’d hay 
taken her home with me that first day.” 

“T’ll telephone to you rather early 
morrow,” Miss Branchett said to them all. 

She was left with Mr. Malcolm’s card in hep 
fingers, and she read it aloud to Morley, 
sitting in her office: 

“T shall give my housekeeper orders,” the 
card said, “to prepare quarters and hireg 
nurse for this child, if in your judgment Tam 
a fit person to be entrusted with her.” 

“He isn’t,” said Morley. “None of them 
Helen, you call them up and tell them so inthe 
morning, and we’ll—” 

She was looking at him deeply, but it 
not of him that she was thinking, nor of @ 
baby. 

“Billy,” she said, “people have no imagiii 
tion. That’s their only sin.” 

“But you and I,” said Morley, “we have 
Shall we settle this baby business? Helgi 
Will you marry me and shall we keep her?” 

“Yes, Billy,’ said Miss Branchett, 
both.” 

After a few minutes, Morley grumblet 
“And you didn’t need to go to all that 
—to find four homes for the kid when ® 
could do it ourselves. Passing the buck, tilt 
was.” 

“Maybe they’ll all do something else,” said 
Miss Branchett, “if their imaginations live til 
morning.” 

They sat in the dingy little office and planned 
life: An apartment near the settlement,#@ 
nurse for the baby .. . 

“Think what T owe that baby,” said Morley: 
“T rather think you’re marrying me to se 
settled.” 

There was a tap, and Ann came in. i 

“Miss Branchett,” she said, “I want to gt 

ou my resignation.” 
” “But Ann dear, I wanted you for head 
resident!” Miss Branchett cried. 

Ann’s expert eye took in the implicatim@ 
“Best wishes,” said Ann briefly. “Binmes 
going to get our license in the morning. We'r 
going to take the baby and—” 

“What!” said Morley. 

“Binnie and I meant to wait for anolitt 
year,” said Ann, “but the baby hasn’t a 
place to go, and I got to adoring her so . «3 

Morley and Helen Branchett looked at cach 
other. 

“That’s all right, Ann dear,” they ## 
together. 
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